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IRELAND, AND THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


Tue Catholic Question has assumed 
an aspect which compels us once more 
to give it detailed discussion. We sub- 
mit to the compulsion with reluctance 
and sorrow. The question is rendered, 
by its staleness and various personal 
matters, which it now involves, the 
most repulsive and painful one that 
could well be conceived. 

The system, which a few years ago 
was adopted in respect of Ireland, 
could not, in the nature of things, 
produce other than the appalling 
fruits which are before the eyes of all. 
A people, to be properly and benefi- 
cially governed, must be governed on 
the principles of strict right, and im- 
partial justice ; they must not only 
possess wise and righteous laws, but 
they must be compelled to obey them ; 
they must not only feel that they 
have an upright government, but they 
must feel likewise that they have one 
equally powerful, determined, and ac« 
tive in exacting obedience. The very 
words concession and conciliation, in 
the mouth of a ruler, imply abuse of 
trust and violation of duty. He has 
as little to do with concession and 
conciliation, as with usurpation and 
exasperation. If his system be tyran- 
nical and unjust, he must reform and 
correct, but not concede and conciliate : 
if he make sacrifices merely to satisfy 
clamour and appease animosity, he 
will only feed both, to the ruin of 
himself and those whom he governs. 

Vou. XXIV. 


When it was announced that Ire« 
land was to be governed by a new 
system of conciliation, plain people 
were mightily puzzled to know what 
conduct was to be exhibited by such a 
system. They had been taught that 
Ireland was governed with as much 
mildness as was compatible with law 
and right. Mr Peel assured them in 
Parliament, that, in the sister island, 
the laws were administered with the 
utmost impartiality, and public trusts 
were bestowed on the principle of 
qualification, without any reference to 
difference of religion ; they were aware 
that, if the existing laws needed 
amendment, or if new ones were Calle 
ed for, or if abuses existed, or if come 
plaints were made, the old system was 
perfectly competent to do all that was 
necessary. They, therefore, could not 
conjecture what conciliation could do, 
beyond what had been done, particu- 
larly as it was not to connect itself 
with the removal of the Catholic dis« 
abilities. 

The ignorance of such people was, 
however, soon dissipated. It was, 
with all imaginable solemnity, assert 
ed, that the conduct of the Protestants, 
and the party strife between them 
and the Catholics, formed the cause 
why the latter were turbulent and un- 
governable. How any thing so mon- 


strously at variance with glaring fact, 

could be not only put forth as truth, 

but acted on by Government, is a mats 
3F 
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ter not to beaccounted for by ourselves. 
The Catholics, by their words and ac- 
tions, demonstrated to every man li- 
ving who would take the trouble of 
attending to them, that they were tur- 
bulent and ungovernable, because va- 
rious changes were not made in the 
constitution and laws. They made it 
perféctly unquestionable, that it was 
because they struggled for these chan- 
ges, and in addition sought what the 
Protestants possessed, and hated their 
religion, that they were involved in 
or Bye with the latter. It ranked 
amidst the most obvious and indispu- 
table of truths, that if the Protestants 
opposed to them were wholly destroy- 
ed, such destruction would leave their 
leading demands unsatisfied, and the 
things which they made their chief 
=— of lawlessness and disaf- 
ection untouched. Of course, it was 

clear to all men that the conduct of 
the Protestants was caused by, and 
did not cause their conduct ; and that 
the party strife tended much more to 
their misdeeds on the one 

hand, than to produce them on the 

er. 

Nevertheless, it was asserted, as 
we have stated; and in conformity 
therewith, the new system was to 
separate the government from the 

of Protestants which opposed 
the Catholics, and to put it down 
in power, word, and act. By the an- 
nihilation of the Protestants as a par- 
ty, peace and harmony were to be es- 
tablished between them and the Ca- 
tholics ; and by this, and pardoning, in- 
dulging, and petting the Catholics in 
every thing, the latter were to be ren- 
dered excessively orderly and loyal. 

The system, of course, went to work 
vigorously, not in removing corrupt 
partiality, terminating oppressive pro- 
ceedings, and making other legitimate 
concessions, for no such employment 
for it existed : it ang A to py in sae 
crifici impartiali ity, law, and justice. 
To <concilhate” the people of Ireland, 
it began to exasperate the Protestant 
part of them to the utmost. It de- 
nounced this part as a baleful faction, 
covered it with every conceivable slan- 
der, and made it the object of furious 
war. The Protestant societies, which 
were of the most loyal character, which 
were strictly defensive ones, and which 
had no other object than the defence 
of the constitution and church, were 
not only classed in turpitude with, 
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but they were declared to be the pa- 
rents of, the most disloyal and guilty 
of the Catholic Associations. To put 
them down, frowns and menace in 
the first place, and'then law, were re- 
sorted to, It was made a grave of- 
fence, which was vigilantly punished, 
for the Protestants to associate, to 
drink toasts, to wear ribbons, to at- 
tend public dinners, &c. if their ob- 
ject was to manifest opposition to the 
changes of constitution and law cla- 
moured for by the Catholics. 

When the display of the most pure 
and laudable sentiments was thus 
made criminal, was it proved to be 
criminal in its nature? No: it was 
merely charged with being offensive to 
the Catholics. Was it proved that the 
Protestant societies entertained perni« 
cious principles and objects? No: 
they were avowedly attacked because 
pernicious Catholic ones existed. Be 
cause guilt was committed, innocence 
was to be punished ; because baleful 
associations were in being, meritorious 
ones were to be suppressed. Catholie 
crime and disaffection were to be put 
down by the inflicting of — and 

nalties on Protestant religion and 

oyalty. 

For a considerable period the Pro 
testants, or, to speak more correctly, 
such of the Protestants as were oppo- 
sed to the Catholics, were so treated, 
expressly for the purpose of “ conci- 
liating” the Catholics ; while the most 
flagitious conduct of the latter met 
with indulgence and kindness, At 
length the scandalous injustice awa- 
kened public indignation in England, 
and then it was deemed expedient to 


“make an appearance of bringing down 


Catholic turbulence and disaffection, 
in respect of punishment, to the level 
of Protestant loyalty. The laws, how- 
ever, were not enforced against the 
former, unless they could at the same 
time be brought to bear against the 
latter: legal punishments were called 
into operation, not by the guilt of of- 
fenders, but by the display of praise- 
worthy feelings in the innocent ; if 
the well-disposed made a secret of their 
principles, there was no law against 
demagogues and traitors. 

A new law was enacted, the decla~ 
red object of which was, to put down 
all Associations in Ireland, Protestant 
and Catholic, without any reference 
to principle and object. We doubt 
whether the world ever before heard 
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of such an abominable confoundin 
of virtue and merit with iniquity cal 
crime. Detestable, however, as the 
law was in this respect, the use that 
was made of it was still more detest~ 
able. The Protestant Associations 
obeyed it at once, and dissolved them- 
selves. The Catholic ones set it at 
defiance, trampled on it, filled Ireland 
with convulsion, and ostentatiously 
placed themselvesaboveall constituted 
authorities ; yet not a single effort was 
made to enforce it against them. In 
so far as this law had any effect, it 
was one to destroy the Protestant As- 
sociations, for the benefit of those of 
the Catholics—to coerce affection for 
the constitution, and give all ible 
indulgence and latitude to turbulence 
and sedition. 

In time the system had its intended 
effects on the Protestants. They no 
longer gave criminal offence to the 
Catholics; by manifesting hostility to 
their unjust and destructive demands 
—they abandoned the guilt of display- 
ing attachment to the constitution and 
their religion—their union was de- 
stroyed—they lost their power and in- 
fluence—and they ceased to exist as a 
ty The Government and Catho- 
ics had no longer the Orangemen, or 
any body of Protestants worthy the 
name of party, to contend with. 

What did this splendid triumph of 
“ conciliation” produce amidst the Ca- 
tholics ? Did it establish harmony be- 
tween them and the Protestants ; and 
make them peaceable, obedient, and 
contented? No. The sacrifice of the 
Protestants left all the causes of their 


turbulence and disaffection in full ope- - 


ration. It did not remove the disabi- 
lities—it did not expel Protestants 
from the Magistracy—it did not des- 
poil and overthrow the Church—in a 
word, it granted nothing that they 


clamoured for. It removed a potent 
enemy, and thereby incr their 
power, audacity, an ilt. 


The Catholics saw that the new sys 
tem, in pe ge confounded inno- 
cence and merit with crime and pro- 
fligacy ; and in practice punished the 
former, and fostered the Tatter. They 
saw that instead of being one of im- 

ial protection and coercion, acting 
on the established definitions of right 
and wrong, without regarding persons 
and parties, it was one to sacrifice their 


Opponents to them, merely becaus - 


hey were tumultuous and ungovern- 
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able. They saw that submission to 
the laws was not exacted from them 
—that conciliation was a license to.do 


any thing—that their own good con- 
duct wells preserve to their opponents 
their power, while erance in bad 


would destroy it—and ‘that they had 
every thing to lose by becoming peace~ 
able and orderly, and every thing to 
gain by redoubling their e in in- 
subordination and crime. They found 
every discouragement and loss on the 
side of virtue; and every immunity 
and bribe on that of depravity. As 
the Protestants fell, the misdeeds of 
the Catholics multiplied; and when 
the former lost party being, the ran« 
cour, fury, turbulence, guilt, disobe« 
dience, treasonable efforts and power 
of the latter, reached a height wholly 
without example. 

And what did the Government gain 
from its triumph? It destroyed the 
only moral support against, and check 
upon, the Catholics, which it possess 
ed in Ireland. How could the ignore 
ant Catholics do otherwise than de« 
spise and hate the Church and Pro-« 
testantism, when the display of ate 
tachment to them was made by the 
Government matter of punishment ? 
How could such Catholics be expected 
to obey the laws, and respect the Ma~ 
gistracy, when the latter were under 
the ban against the Protestant parry 
which the Government sanctioned 
How could the Catholic tenant vote 
for hislandlord, when this landlord be- 
longed to that party which the Go- 
vernment stigmatized as the bane of 
Treland ? How could the Aristocracy 
retain its influence, whenthe Govern- 
ment held it up to public detestation 
and stripped it of power? Not only 
was the weight of the Protestants ta - 
ken out of the scale against the Cae 
tholics, but it was to a very great ex- 
tent given to the latter by the Govern- 
ment. Through the extinetionmishe 
Protestants as a party, the 


ined the ascendency at eléctions, ” 4 © 
the power of dictating to many Irish “") 


Members, and of rendering others neu- 
tral, and the means of ranking a 
part of the Aristocracy amidst their 
active supporters. ‘The Government 
found that it had thus strengthened 
the Catholics, and freed them from 
ents, only to enable them to di- 
rect their undivided fury against it- 
self, to trample upon the laws, to scoff 
at its authority, and to dictate to it 5 
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while in doing so, it had deprived itself 
of t in every quarter. It aban- 
its functions, and became a das« 
tardly passive instrument in the hands 
of the Sigal es ” oes vo 
the princi the physical, 
moral, eclitieal’ and official me in 
» Ireland, and they rendered the remain- 
der neutral and motionless. 

The fruits of the system have reach- 
ed maturity, and we must now show 
what they are. We present, in the 
first place, the description of the state 
of Ireland given by Mr G. R. Dawson, 
in the speech which has attracted so 
much notice. Mr Dawson gave it in 
the character of a friend to the gene« 
ral body of the Catholics. 

** The state of Ireland is an ano- 
maly in the history of civilized na- 
tions—it has no parallel in ancient or 
modern history, and being contrary to 
the character of all civil institutions, 
it must terminate in general anarchy 
and confusion. It is true, that we 
have a Government, to which an out- 
ward obedience is shown, which is re« 

sible to Parliament, and answer- 
able to God, for the manner of admi« 
nistering its functions ; but it is equal- 
ly true, that an immense majority of 

e people look up, not to the legiti- 
mate Government, but to an irrespon- 
sible, and toa self-constituted Associa- 
tion, for the administration of the af- 
fairs of the country. The peace of 
Ireland depends not upon the Govern 
ment of the King, but upon the dic- 
tation of the Catholic Association. It 
has defied the Government, and tram- 
pled upon the law of the land ; and it 
is beyond contradiction, that the same 
power which banished a Cabinet Mi- 
nister from the representation of his 
country, because he was a Minister of 
the King, can maintain or disturb the 

of the country, just as it suits 
its caprice or ambition. The same 
danger impends over every institution 
established by law. The Church en- 
joys its dignity, and the clergy enjoy 
their revenues by the law of the land ; 
but we know not how soon it may 
please the Catholic Association to issue 
its anathemas against the payment of 
tithes, and what man is hardy enough 
to say, that the Catholic people will 
disobey its mandates? It depends up- 
on the Catholic Association, no man 
can deny it, whether the clergy are to 
receive their incomes or not. The con- 
dition of the landlords is not more 
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consoling—already they have. been 
robbed of their influence over their 
tenantry—already they are become 
but mere ciphers on their estates, nay, 
in many places they are worse than 
ciphers—they have been forced to be- 
come the tools of their domineering 
masters, the Catholic priesthood ; and 
it depends upon a single breath, a 
single resolution of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, whether the landlords are to 
be robbed of their rents or not. So 
perfect a system of organization was 
never yet achieved by any other body, 
not possessing the legitimate powers 
of Government. It is powerful, it is 
arrogant, it derides, and it has tri- 
umphed over the enactments of the 
legislature, and is filling its coffers 
from the voluntary contributions of 
the people. 

** The Catholic Association, by se« 
curing the voluntary contributions of 
the people, consolidates to itself a 
power, from which it may supply the 
sinews of war, or undermine, by end- 
less litigation and persecution, the es- 
tablished institutions of the country. 
Such is the power of this new pheno 
menon, and, I will ask any man, has 
it been slow to exercise its influence ? 
In every place where the Catholic po- 
pulation predominates, it is all-power- 
ful and irresistible. It has subdued 
two-thirds of Ireland by its denuncia- 
tions, more completely than Oliver 
Cromwell or King William ever sub- 
dued the country by the sword. The 
aristocracy, the clergy, and the gen- 
try, are all prostrate before it. In those 
devoted regions a perfect abandonment 
of all the dignity and influence be- 
longing to station and rank, seems to 
have taken place ; or if a struggle be 
made, as in Clare, it is only to insure 
the triumph of this daring autocrat. 
In those parts of Ireland where the 
Protestant and Catholic population is 
pretty equally divided, the same in- 
fluence is felt, if not in so aggravated 
a degree, at least so mischievously, 
that comfort and security are alike 
uncertain. Amongst the two classes 
we see distrust and suspicion—a per- 
fect alienation from each other in sen- 
timent and habit, and an ill-sup- 
pressed desire to measure each other’s 
strength by open warfare. The insti- 
tutions of society are reviled, the pre- 
dominance of authority is lost, the 
confidence of the people in the impar- 
tiality of the courts of justice is im- 
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paired, the magistracy is condemned 
or supported, according as it is suppo- 
sed to lean to the Orangeman or the 
Roman Catholic, and even trade and 
barter are regulated by the same un- 
happy distinctions of religious feel< 
ing. . 
% The result will be a state of so- 
ciety far worse than rebellion—it will 
be a revolution ; a revolution not ef- 
fected by the sword, but by undermi- 
ning the institutions of the country, 
and involving every establishment, ci< 
vil, political, and religious.” 

Such is the picture drawn by Mr 
Dawson, an Irish member of Parlia- 
ment, a member of the Ministry, and 
the brother-in-law of Mr Peel. Of 
the conduct displayed by this gentle- 
man, which has been so severely and 
powerfully animadverted on in many 
quarters, we will say nothing ; if it be 
true that the offender has seen the 
evil of his ways, we will not embitter 
his hour of repentance. The follow 
ing fact, however, we must notice. Mr 

awson was understood to declare 
himself in favour of the Catholics, and 
from hisconnexionsand official station, 
his declaration was at the moment 
looked on as evidence that even the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel had 
resolved on apostacy. Nevertheless, 
it was met not only by the independ- 
ent, but by those of a different cha~ 
racter—by the humble and the exalt- 
ed—by all who were, by friendship, 
interest, patronage, and family-con- 
nexions, bound to the Ministry—with 
a unanimous and glorious burst of de- 
termined dissent and virtuous indig- 
nation. It could not call into being 
a single turncoat, or soften the tone of 
a single opponent of the Catholics. 
Thisconduct, sohonourable tothe Irish 
Protestants, and more especially to the 
exalted and powerful part of them, has 
given us unspeakable pleasure. Such 
a revelation of inflexible principle and 
intrepid independence will, we are 
sure, have the most wholesome opera~ 
tion in high places. Every man who, 
since the present Ministry Was form- 
ed, has carefully read the speeches de- 
livered in the House of Commons by 
the Anti-Catholic members of it, must 
have remarked, that more than one of 
those members have, on different oc< 
casions, with much ostentation, and 
when it was wholly uncalled for, la- 
boured to identify themselves with the 
Liberals, and to separate themselves 
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from that part of the country to which, 
as public men, they owe every thing. 
On such Ministers, overwhelming* 
proofs like this, supplied by the Iri 
Protestants, that the country will not 
be led by them, and that when they 
abandon the paths of honour and cone 
sistency, they must sink into their oti- 
ginal insignificance, will have very be« 
neficial effects. No public men at pres, 
sent are to be blindly trusted. Nothing 
but such proofs can save the Consti« 
tution and the Empire. 

How Mr Dawson, as a member of 
the Ministry, could have the hardi« 
hood to give such a picture to the 
world, we cannot conjecture. It forms 
the most grave and appalling charge 
against the Ministry that could be con« 
ceived. Ireland was in this state, and 
yet the Government, of which he forms 
a part, suffered the last session of Par« 
liament to pass away, without making 
any attempt to provide a remedy. If 
any man wish for decisive matter of 
impeachment against both past Cabi-+ 
nets and the present one, he will find 
it in the speech of Mr Dawson. Well 
was the wormwood question put by 
Mr Schoales—‘“ Will the honourable 
gentleman permit me to ask him, wh 
is it that the Catholic Association is 
the governing power of the country ?”, 

The assertion, that the subscriptions 
of the people were voluntary ones, was 
loudly dissented from by Mr Dawson’s 
auditors. Mr Barre Beresford, in re- 
futation of it, said, *‘ So far is the tax 
which is now levied upon the people 
from being a voluntary contribution, 
that it is extorted from them by force ; 
and I have it from the mouths of the 
people themselves, that they have been 
compelled to pee rent, whilst the 
bludgeons of three or four ruffians 
were flourishing over their heads. 
Many of my own tenantry have been 
ordered out of the chapel for not pay 
ing it.” That the subscriptions are 
toa very great extent compulsory ones, 
is unquestionable. 

With this exception, Mr Dawson’s 
description agrees generally with that 
which all sides give of the state of Ire- 
land. That the Catholics possess the 
power which he ascribes to them—> 
that they abuse it as he states—that 
they have a the Aristocracy of 
its influence—that they trample upon 
the laws, and place themselves above 
the Government—and that they will 
speedily involve Ireland in horrors, 
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are matters of which they boast, and 
which have proved to be truth 
‘by conclusive evidence. We need add 
but little to his statements. At the late 
Clare election, a member of the Cabi- 
niet who votes in favour of the Catho- 
lies, and who carries his notions touch- 
ing what they call their rights, quite 
as far as they can desire, was deprived 
of his seat by them solely because 
he was a member of the Ministry ; 
and one of their own body, even the 
notorious O’Connell, was elected. They 
now declare that no candidate shall be 
elected by them, no matter how an- 
xious he may be for the removal of the 
disabilities, if he will not pledge him- 
self to oppose constantly the present 
Ministry. The Catholic Association, 
h the priesthood, monopolizes 
the elective franchise, dictates to the 
Trish Members, arrays the tenants 
the landlord, prohibits the 
Catholic from dealing in trade with 
the Protestants, taxes the people, in- 
volves law and right in ruinous liti- 
gation, derides and u the func- 
tions of the Government, destroys all 
security of life and property, perse- 
cutes and oppresses the Protestants in 
the most oo manner, and fills 
Ireland with sedition, convulsion, dis- 
cord, and frenzy, and keeps it in hour 
ly danger of rebellion. It has wholly 
the operation of the Consti- 
tution, ically annulled all laws, 
save such as do not interfere with its 
meee and deposed the Govern- 
ment to the farthest point called for 
by its guilty interests. 

We must now examine the reasons 
which the Catholics plead in justifi- 
cation of their conduct. They sey, 
that they act as they are acting only 
to obtain their rights, and that their 
elaims involve nothing beyond what 
they have a — to. This is very na- 
tural. Men who display such conduct 
are capable of asserting any thing. If 
O’Connell and his gang were — 
labouring to possess themselves both 
the possessions of the Church and the 
estate of every Irish Protestant, they 
would, with equal effrontery, declare 
that they had a right to do so. If this 
doctrine of right were advanced by 
none but themselves, we should deem 
it unworthy of refutation; but it is 
advanced by other people, whose as~ 
sertions are entitled to somewhat more 
notice. by other Protestants 
of rank and respectability, there are 
come high in office, who speak as ig 


norantly and foolishly of the “rights” 
of the Catholics, as even O'Connell 
himself, It is tly to be regretted 
that members of the Cabinet and the 
Trish Government will not either make 
themselves acquainted with political 
rights, or be silent respecting them. 

It is not necessary for us to plead 
the stale truism, that in society the in- 
dividual must surrender so much of 
his abstract rights, as may be called 
for by the weal of the whole. How 
far this is acted on, is before the eyes 
of all. The owner of building-ground 
is compelled in many cases to build 
on it according to prescribed rules— 
the publican is prohibited from doing 
business after a certain hour of the 
night—the maltster is prohibited from 
making malt in eny other than a cer- 
tain manner. In these, and innume- 
rable similar cases, the abstract rights 
of the individual are sacrificed to the 
community, though it is often produc- 
tive of great injury to himself. ‘The 
sacrifice is not made equally by all ; 
but while it presses very heavily on 
some individuals, it scarcely touches 
others. It is demonstrable, that with- 
out such sacrifice, neither social and 
constitutional right, nor society itself, 
could exist. 

On this point, Catholic and Protest- 
ant are on an equality. The sacrifice 
of abstract right is the same to both. 

In so far as regards what are in re« 
ality rights, the Catholics have no~ 
thing to claim ; they possess all that 
is possessed by Protestants. The whole 
which they can complain of is, they are 
excluded from certain public trusts ; 
they are restricted from becoming 
public functionaries of certain de- 
scriptions. Nothing could be more 
i gage than to confound eligi- 

ility to fill a public office, with indi- 
vidualright. Public functionaries have 
to act, not for the individual, but for 
the society ; therefore it is clear, on 
every principle of right, that it be- 
longs exclusively to the society to de- 
cide who shall, and who shall not, act 
as its functionaries. It is essential, on 
the score of every thing which can be 
called right, that the society should 
have the ability to exclude all men 
from its offices, who, in its judgment, 
would, from incompetency or danger- 
ous principle, pervert official power 
into the means of working its own in- 
— A footman out of place may, 
with the same justice, complain that 
he is robbed of his rights, because a 
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master whom he wishes to serve, will 
not employ him ; as‘O’Connell may, 
because the society will not employ 
say Oh a op . rm the ar 
lics have a right to igh public of- 
fices, independently of the will of the 
community, is utterly subversive of 
the rights of the community. It is 
flatly opposed to the constitution and 
all free government. It practically 
maintains that the nation at large has 
no right to regulate its form of govern~ 
ment, make its laws, and select its 
rulers. This is the real character of 
this doctrine, even though it be pro- 
mulgated by Cabinet Ministers and 
Lieutenants of Ireland. 

In conformity with what we have 
stated, the society which the popula- 
tion of this country forms, excludes 
very many individuals from its offices. 
Its leading grounds of exclusion are 
incompetency and dangerous princi- 
ple. On account of incompetency, 
it excludes a vast number of Protest~ 
ants from the office of elector, and an 
infinitely greater number from that of 
Member of Parliament. Exclusion runs 
through the whole of its offices, from 
the highest to the lowest. The Pro~ 
testants are, in a greater or smaller 

, and in some cases almost whol- 
ly, excluded from filling the offices of 
the King, the Member of the House 
of Lords, the Member of the House 
of Commons, the Magistrate, the Ju- 

, the Parish Officer, &c. That 

society should both possess and 
exercise this right of exclusion, is 
above question. Without such right, 
there could be no ee: and 
publie offices would only exist to 
ccoonge both the society and the indi- 
vid It would be as wise to argue 
that the individual should select ser- 
vants and agents without any regard 
to - cr as that the society 


Some of these exclusions affect both 
Protestants and Catholics alike ; others 
favour the — tale — Yo 
enioy privileges in to the elec 
tive franchise, which are denied to 
British Protestants: a few affect the 
Catholics more than the Protestants : 
while the former are admissible to a 
considerable number of public offices 
on the same qualifications as the lat- 
ter, they are excluded, on account of 
their religion, from a small number, 
which properly qualified Protestants 
are permitted to till. 
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This exclusion is railed. against, be« 
cause it is made on: the ground of re« 
diet oe nas te be ace 

t e ought to no religi 
tests in the cialasion to public offie 
ces. If this be true, it must of neces« 
sity be true, that. religion is a. mere 
matter of abstract belief, having no 
effect on the political conduet of men ; 
and that the members of one reli- 
gion must be as faithful and valuable 
public servants, as those of another. 
The fallacy of the doctrine is unwora 
thy farther illustration. If the mem- 
bers of any religion would be likely 
to subvert the constitution and liber 
ties of the country, or to use official 
power as the means of filling it with 
convulsion and evil, common reason 

rescribes that they ought to be strict« 
y excluded from office. The Catho 
lics were not excluded from the throne, 
the cabinet, and the legislature, from. 
——— fears; they were exclu- 

ed, because, when they were suffered 
to hold these offices, they did, on ac 
count of their religion, labour to sub< 
vert the constitution, and fill the coun- 
try with calamities. By this fact 
alone, the principle of exclusion on 
the score of religion, is rendered whol- 
ly unassailable. Even in days of fren« 
zied ignorance and folly like these, it 
is matter of amazement that the mon- 
strous doctrine—men ought to be suf-. 
fered to abuse public trusts into the 
instruments of bringing every con« 
ceivable evil upon the community, 
when they do it for the sake of their 
religion—can find any to utter or be- 
lieve it. 

What we have said is a sufficient 
reply to the preposterous plea, that 
exclusion on account of religion is 
persecution. If the Catholics are per= 
secuted on account of their religion, 
the millions of Protestants who are 
denied the elective franchise, are per- 
secuted on account of their poverty, and. 
the millions more who are prohibited: 
from entering Parliament for want of 
estates. Exclusion on the score of re- 
ligion is no more persecution, than 
as any other ground. The 

arge of injustice and persecution 
might be t with exactly as 
much truth against the laws which 
prohibit rob and murder, as 
against those which restrict the mem-= 
bers of any religion from plunging the 
empire into convulsion and ruin. 

Having shewn that the State has a 
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elear right to exclude the Catholics 
from its’ offices, if it cannot ‘admit 
them without danger to itself, we will 
now inquire how far they are justified 
in declaiming against the exclusion. 

-- If thedifference between Protestant- 
and Catholicism were, in so far 
as concerns civil government, merely 
@ nominal one, their declamations 
might be thought reasonable. They 
have only to prove that it is so, to ob- 
tain what they profess to claim ; for 
the State avows itself to be willing to 
grant the same privileges to all on the 
same conditions. They are charged 
with dividing their allegiance ; what 
is their reply? It is—they are at 
tached to his Majesty and his Royal 
House ; and though they acknowledge 
foreign jurisdiction, it reaches only 
matters of religion. 

. This leaves the charge wholly un- 
answered. Itis, not that they are dis- 
affected to his Majesty personally, or 
that they wish to change the dynasty, 
but that they deny the right of the 
€rown to that sovereign authority 
with which the constitution has invest- 
ed it—that while they acknowledge 
themselves to be in some things the 
subjects of the King, they in others 
refuse obedience to him, and avow 
themselves to be the subjects of a fo- 
reign power—and that they denysome 
of the fundamental principles of the 
constitution, and withhold allegiance 
on vital points from the government, 
which it has appointed. In reply to 
this, professions of attachment to the 
King’s person and family, are not of 
the smallest value. The confession 
of the Catholics that they are bound 
to obey the Pope in matters of reli- 
gion, is a confession that they divide 
their allegiance. 

But then they maintain, that it does 
not reach civil government. As they 
merely assert this, without attempting 
to prove it, we must examine the mate 
ter. 

The appointment of the Heads of 
the Catholic Church rests exclusively 
in the Pope of Rome, and by these in- 
struments of his own selecting, the 
inferior clergy are selected. Practical- 
ly, the whole priesthood is appointed 
by the Pope. By the baleful discip- 
line of the Catholic religion, the lay- 
man is made almost throughout the 
slave of the priest. At this moment 
the Catholics of Ireland form a gigan- 
tic combination, which has for its de- 
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clared object a vital political change in 
the constitution,—this combination is 
likely to involve Ireland in civil war, 
and it at present fills it with convul- 
sion and evil,—the bishops and priests 
form its essence, they tax their flocks 
to supply it with funds, and compel 
them, by tyranny which cannot be re- 
sisted, to- become its members,—they 
y enable it to monopolize the 
elective franchise, and to exclude every 
candidate from the House of Commons 
who will not pledge himself to oppose 
the King’s government,—and they de« 
stroy the freedom of election, the po- 
litical influence of the Aristocracy, and 
all other legitimate political influence. 
In addition to the change we have men- 
tioned, this combination openly con~ 
templates other great political changes. 
It advocates the spoliation and over- 
throw of the Church, the repeal of the- 
Union, Parliamentary Reform, &c. As 
we have intimated, it is through the 
bishops and priests that it possesses 
money, numbers, union, power, and 
existence. 

Are we to be told that the conduct 
and objects of this combination are 
things purely religious, and having 
nothing to do with politics and civil 
government? Will the Whigs, after 
they have again and again declared to 
the Protestant clergy, that the ad- 
mission of the Catholics to power is a 
political question, now eat in their 
words, and pronounce it a religious 
one? Are the practical destruction of 
popular election, the binding down of 
members of the legislature to oppose 
the Government in all things, and the 
inciting of the population to violate the 
law, matters strictly spiritual, and 
with which the sovereign authority 
has no right to interfere ? The Whigs 
and other Emancipationists are so far 
sunk in factious falsehood and pros 
fligacy, that they will probably reply 
in the affirmative ; but such will not 
be the reply of the country. 

If the Government possessed the 
right of appointment, and the autho- 
rity in the Catholic Church, which it 

sin the Established one; or, 
in other words, if the Catholic would 
render that allegiance to the Govern- 
ment which the Protestant renders, alk 
this could not take place. The Catho- 
lic clergy would not be suffered to ex- 
ercise the despotism which they now 
exercise ; neither would they abuse 
their influence, as they now abuse it. 
s 
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It is because the Catholics divide their 


allegiance,——because th their 
church above the saber of the Bri- 


tish Crown,—because, in the appoint- 
ment of their clergy, and their general 
Church government, they make them- 
selves the subjects of a foreign power, 
and refuse allegiance to the sovereign 
of this empire, that the political com- 
bination which we have described has 
existence. Once more we repeat, for 
it cannot be too often, that it 
owes its existence to the Catholic Cler- 
; to them it is indebted for revenue, 
ion-monopoly, union, and every 
thing on which its vitality depends. 

And now are we still to be told, that 
thedivided allegiance of the Catholics— 
that allegiance which they confess they 
render to the Pope of Rome—affects 
merely religious doctrines, and has 
nothing to do with civil government? 
The man who will assert this, after 
looking at the present state of Ireland, 
raust be either wholly insane, or one of 
the most abandoned disciples of false- 
hood in existence. 

It is idle to tell us that the Catholic 
elergy are only acting in this manner 
to obtain the removal of the disabili- 
ties. That they can so act for any 
political pu , is a proof perfectly 
conclusive, that the divided allegiance 
affects, in the most vital manner, civil 
government. They could display and 
exercise the same power for the over- 
throw of the Church, the repeal of the 
Union, and various other political ob- 
jects. To the members of the Catho- 
lie Aristocraey, who pretend to regard 
the charge of divided allegiance as an 
insult, we will observe, it is not ne- 
cessary for us to be assured that they 
would obey the direct commands of 
the Pope in political matters. We say 
not, that what is now passing in Ire- 
land results:from such commands ; we 
will acquit his Holiness, and ascribe 
it wholly to his Irish vassals. But we 
will ask these men, if they and their’ 

ebeian brethren do not obey, in po- 

itical: matters, the clergy which the 
Pope directly and indirectly appoints? 
We will ask them, if it is not in obe- 
dience to the ny of the clergy 
that the mass of the Catholics contri- 
bute to the “ rent,” vote as they do at 
elections, and combine themselves with 
the Association? And we will ask 
them, if it is not because they make 
themselves the slaves of the in 
religious. matters, that their clergy 
. Vou, XXIV. 
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possess both its power and its imcen. 
tives to act as it ie acting? It signi- 
fies not, whether the speetacle which is 
to be seen in Ireland flows from the 
direct commands of the Pope,. or from 
the allegiance, in matters of church 
government, which they render him, 
and refuse to their law ion ; 
it still flows from their divided ie: 
giance, and it demonstrates that it 
bears on the essentials of civil go- 
vernment. It proves, beyond quege 
tion, that this divided allegiance has: 
the most baleful influence on the ge- 
wg political conduct of the Catho- 
cs. 


There are advocates of emancipation 
who make themselves excessively mer- 
ry whenever the Pope is mentioned 
by their opponents. They irreverent-: 
ly call him a bugbear, an old woman, 
&c. ; and scatter compassionate witti- 
cisms without number on all who fear 
his power. The pleasantries of these 
people have been hacked for so many 
years that they are now pointless, a 
they merely prove the profound igno~ 
rance of those who use them. Appre< 
hensions are entertained, not so much‘ 
from the direct authority and inter- 
meddling of the Pope, although on this 
point he might be made a potent en~ 
gine of evil in the hands of foreign 
governments ; as from the effectswhich 
the allegiance they render him, sepa~ 
rating it from any intermeddling of his: 
own, produces amidst the Catholics.. 
Were we to concede that this alle 
giance is, in regard to himself, a mere 
nominal matter, still it enables the 
Catholics to place themselves above 
the sovereign authority ; through. it 
they make themselves other than his 
Majesty’s subjects. Whether evils are: 

roduced by the Pope’s commands, or 

y the use which is made of his name, 
their effects are equally pernicious. 
Through the authority with which he. 
is invested, the Catholics, toa danger= 
ous extent, render themselves inde« 
pendent of the Government, and place 
themselves above its control ; therefore 
he is a formidable personage. 

Tn. so far as the discipline of any re« 
ligion bears‘upon political conduct, it 
ought to be under the control of the 
Government. Toleration has its limit 
in regard to creeds. If the founder of 
a new ion should make it an ar- 
ticle of his faith, that goods and wo- 
men ought to be ‘in common, 
the defence would avail him but little 

3G 
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in a court of law, that he purloined 
his neighbour's property, or seduced 
his neighbour's wife, from a principle 
of religion. If restriction be thus jus- 
tifiable in respect of creeds, it is infi- 
nitely more justifiable in respect of 
discipline, which cannot properly be 
made matter of conscience. Discipline, 
or church government, is, in its na- 
ture, political as well as religious ; 
therefore the Government has a clear 
right to decide what it shall not be, if 
not. to dictate it. ‘The Catholic bi- 
shops and_priests are public function- 
aries, and how far the exercise of their 
functions has influence in political 
matters, is rendered abundantly evi- 
dent by the present state of Ireland. 
They are mr wa at this moment 
almost exclusively political function- 
aries. There could not be a more 
barbarous and destructive error than 
the one which holds, that, in the ap- 
pointment and conduct of these men, 
the Government has no right to inter- 
fere—that there ought not to be any 
authority in the land to prevent them 
from abusing their despotism in the 
most fatal manner. 

The Protestant of the Established 
Church gives to the Government the 
appointment, directly or indirectly, of 
his clergy, and the power to regulate 
the general discipline of his religion. 
He gives to the Government and the 
laws the power to exclude dangerous 
men in regard to politics, from influ- 
ential office in his Church ; to restrain 
his clergy from perverting their reli- 
gious influence into an instrument of 
political mischief, and to prevent the 
members of his religion from becoming 
a lawless and destructive political 
combination. In political matters, he 
places his Church under the regulation 
and control of the Sovereign authority. 
That the Government ought to possess 
the same power in effect, if not in 
form, in other religions, is unques- 
tionable. If the rights of appointing 
the Headsof the Catholic Church could 
not be conceded, it ought to have the 
power of preventing all improper men 
from being appointed ; if it could not 
be intrusted with influence in the ap- 
pointment of the inferior clergy, it 
ought to be enabled to prevent by law 
all from officiating who might use their 
religious authority for political pur- 
poses. It is a fundamental principle 
of the constitution, that the Pope has 
RO jurisdiction in this country ; and 
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the exclusion of all foreign jurisdic- 
tion is a vital part of national inde- 
pendence. If, from motives of expe- 
diency, the Pope should be permitted 
to exercise any jurisdiction, it should 
be exercised under the vigilant inspec 
tion and control of the Government. 
The latter should possess ample means 
for preventing it from becoming poli- 
tically injurious. In all matters the 
Government should have full power to 
restrain the Catholic Church from be- 
ing guilty of pernicious political con- 
duct. If there be any man whose reason 
isso weak and blind, that it cannot con- 
vince him of the truth of this, let him 
look at Ireland, and there he will find 
conviction. It is because the Govern~ 
ment does not possess such power over 
the Catholic Church—because, in re< 
gard to this Church, it is not a Govern- 
ment—because this Church is placed 
above it, and exercises to a large extent 
sovereign authority—that Ireland is 
the disaffected, convulsed, lawless, un- 
governable Ireland that it is. 

What the Protestant surrenders to 
his lawful rulers, the Catholic refuses. 
The latter insists on enjoying all the 
privileges enjoyed by the former, with- 
out surrendering the smallest part of 
that destructive power which hischurch 
possesses. If his demand be granted, 
the case will stand thus. 

While the Catholic minister or le« 
gislator will have the same power as 
the Protestant one to legislate for the 
Established Church, and to originate 
or support any measure in Parliament 
aiedaial to accomplish its ruin ; the 
Protestant minister or legislator will 
be prohibited from legislating for the 
Catholic Church, or supporting any 
measure that can affect it. 

If a Catholic obtain any of several 
ministerial offices, he will have Ler 

intment of many clergymen 0: 
ee: Established Chuych ; and if he 
hold an influential place in the Mi- 
nistry, he will have great influence in 
appointing the Heads of this Church ; 
but a Protestant, whatever office he 
may fill, will be prohibited from in-« 
terfering in any way with the appoint~ 
ment of the Catholie clergy. 

If the Catholics, either alone, or by 
the aid of allies, obtain the ascendancy 
in the Cabinet and Parliament, they 
will have in their hands the appoint- 
ment of the Heads of the Established 
Church, and many of its inferior cler- 
gy, and they will be able to carry any 
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measure for its overthrow they may 
devise ; but the Protestants will pot, 
under any circumstances, be able to 
touch the appointment of the Catholic 
clergy, or injure the Catholic Church. 

While the latter will render the 
Aristocracy powerless, monopolize a 
very large number of seats in Parlia- 
ment, and have its members com- 
pletely under its dictation on every 
question ; the Established Church will 
be destityte of election influence, and 
will scarcely be able to return or con- 
trol a single Member of Parliament. 
While the Catholic Church will have 
a large part of the legislature com- 
pletely at its command, will be the 
most powerful political body in the 
United Kingdom, will, in all probabi- 
lity, hold the balance between Parlia~ 
mentary parties, and thereby be able 
to dictate to a part of the Ministry, 
and influence to a great degree the 
whole ; the Established one will have 
no direct weight as a political body, 
and it will have no control, and but 
little influence, in the legislature and 
cabinet. 

If the Catholic Church hold the 
balance, as in all probability it will, 
in Parliament, the Catholics will pos- 
sess the ascendancy in power ; they 
will generally be to a greater or smaller 
extent in office as Ministers; while 
the most attached friends of the Es- 
tablished Church will be constantly 
excluded from office for their attach- 
ment. The Protestants who may hold 
office with the Catholics, will be either 
Whig enemies of the Church, or trim 
ming, traitorous ‘Tories, ready to sa- 
crifice it on all occasions. An effect 
bearing some resemblance to this has 
been already produced by the Catho- 
lics and their partizans. Our belief 
is, that in the formation of the present 
Ministry, that party, which may pro- 
perly be called the Eldon one, was ex 
cluded from the Cabinet principally 
from its zealous attachment to the 
Church, and hostility to Catholi- 
cism. 

While the members of the Esta- 
blished Church, and the Protestants 
generally, will be subject to any law 
that the Government, Catholic or Pro« 
testant, may devise for restricting 
them from making their religion an 
instrument of political power; the 
Catholics will be wholly above the 
control of the Government, and they 
will be at liberty to add any thing to 
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their present baleful system of church 
government, which may be calculated 
to make their religion omnipotent over 
the political conduct of its followers. 
The Catholics will practically have 
code of the most effective laws for 
rendering their religion irresistible in 
politics ; while the Protestants will be 
practically prohibited by the laws of 
the realm from deriving any political 
power from their religion. 

While the Protestants will be thus 
restricted from drawing any aid from 
their religion in retaining political 
power which is fairly their own ; the 
Catholics will be enabled by theirs, 
not only to preserve their own legiti- 
mate political power, but to usurp that 
of the Protestants. At elections the 
Protestant religion will have no weight 
with the Protestant tenants and ser- 
vants of Catholics ; while the Catholic 
religion will be irresistible with the 
Catholic tenants and servants of Pro« 
testants. 

In Ireland the Catholics, by means 
of their religion, deprive the Protest 
ant landlords of the votes of their 
tenants, tradesmen, and other de« 
pendents, they compel many Protest 
ants to give them political support, 
they strip the Protestant Aristocracy 
of political power, they destroy the 
political influence of the Government ; 
and the Protestants, with property, 
rank, interest, and every civil tie:in 
their favour, are powerless against 
them in polities. In proportion as 
their religion may extend in England 
and Scotland, they will draw from it 
the same political omnipotence. They 
derive these overpowering mene 
not from the abstract doctrines of their 
religion, but mainly from its disci- 
pline—from its code of civil laws— 
from party immunities, privileges, and 
wer, which the Protestants are pro- 
bited by law from possessing. , 
In a country like this—a country 
in which every thing depends on party 
power—a country in which that party 
which possesses .the greatest control 
over the votes of those who elect mem- 
bers of Parliament, must of necessity 
be the governing one, and must hold 
the power of doing whatever it may 
think good with the laws, constitu- 
tion, and population ; we ask what 
are we to of these intolerable 
demands of the Catholics? They 
crave no equality; they: claim no 
equitable share of privilege ; they call 
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for ive power to enable them to 
plunder the Protestants of their ho- 


nest political property ;. insist on 
rd permitted to aa 3 Catholic 
despotism, to convert the Protestants 
into their slaves. If any Minister 
could befound to grant these demands, 
he would—we deliberately— 
deserve to lose his head on the block, 
as richly as ever traitor to his country 
deserved such a punishment. If there 
be any Protestant so inconceivably 
simple as not to ive the real na- 
ture of the demands, let him look at 
Ireland. There, through exclusive 
church-laws and privileges which Pro- 
testants are not allowed to possess, the 
Catholics rob the Protestants of their 
legitimate political power, and tram- 
ple them under their feet. What the 
Catholics do in Ireland, they will do 
in England and Scotland with the 
same means. We ask him if this 
ought to be; we ask him if he be 
prepared to consent to a change of law 
which will enable the Catholics, 
through exclusive privileges, to rob 
the Protestant landlord of his votes, 
to deprive the elector of all freedom 
of choice, and to strip the Protestants 
of political power, in order to fill the 
Cabinet and Legislature with men of 
their own religion? Once more we in- 
sist, for it cannot be too strongly im- 
poet on the minds of our Protestant 

rethren, that the Catholics demand 
in reality exclusive privileges of the 
most ruinous and degrading nature to 
the Protestants. To demand that their 
Church shall be placed above the Go- 
vernment, while the Protestant Church 
is effectually under its control, when 
this will give them party laws and 
powers which are prohibited to, and 
which render them irresistible in po- 
litics against, the Protestants, is tode- 
mand such privileges. It is self-evi- 
dent in reason ; it is made matter of 
overwhelming demonstration by the 
state of Ireland. 

It is not necessary to explain further 
their duty on this point to our Pro- 
testant fellow subjects. “The march 
of intellect” has not yet moved them 
to cast from them the sacred privileges 
bought with the blood of their ances- 
tors, and constitute themselves the in- 
feriors and political bondsmen of the 
Catholics. When they hear O’Con- 
nell protest that the Government and 
Protestants shall not possess the power 
to intermeddle in the smallest ; cond 
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with his Church ; and in the self same 
breath declare that when he is made 
a legislator, he will exert himself to 
the utmost in despoiling and destroy- 


ing the Protestant one—when they 
hear the Catholics as a body protest 
the same, and declare that the Pro- 
testant Church shall be robbed, cut 
down, re-modelled, hacked to pieces, 
and done any thing with by them- 
selves—they see mn the Catholics 
really ask, and they have not to deli- 
berate on reply. When they look at 
the portentous fact, that by the ty- 
ranny of Catholicism, their brethren 
in Ireland are plundered of their pri- 
vileges, and made the political slaves 
of the Catholics, they feel as their fa~ 
thers felt before them, and point, as 
their decision, to the sword. Never 
will these demands be granted. Never 
will the Englishman stoop to the ig- 
nominy and slavery. His pride and 
independence may bear the insult con- 
veyed in the act of demanding, but 
they will protect him from farther de- 
gradation and injury. 

The exclusive Church laws of the 
Catholics prohibit: the circulation of 
the Protestant Scriptures and other re- 
ligious publications ; they prohibit the 
mass of the people from becoming ac- 
quainted with the Scriptures; they 
prohibit the Catholics from sending 
their children to Protestant schools, 
and from entering Protestant places of 
worship ; they prohibit all freedom of 
individual judgment in religious mat- 
ters ; they suppress the liberty of the 
press, and religious liberty ; and they 
bind the people to ignorance, super- 
stition, bigotry, and disaffection, which 
yield every imaginable evil to society. 
Yet these laws are to be above the au- 
thority of the Government ; they are 
to annul and supersede the laws of the 
realm. The Catholics are to possess 
exclusive privileges for enabling them 
to gain political ascendancy, when 
they supply proofs that they would 
use this ascendancy, not only to do 
every possible injury tothe Protestant 
religion, but to destroy right and free« 
dom, and bring every possible ill on the 
community. 

And now what reasons do the Ca- 
tholics assign for denying the lawful 
and necessary supremacy of the Go- 
vernment in matters of such moment- 
ous importance? They say they will 
not suffer the Government to interfere 
with their Church and exclusive laws, 
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merely because it is a Protestant one. the removal: of the disabilities on the 
This is worthless, because, should the ground of expediency. 


disabilities be removed, the Govern- 
Sauls | ee : 1 — 
i ,a t one no long- 
er; it oul be one compounded of 
Protestantismand Catholicism. What~ 
ever might be the established reli- 
gion, the laws would be made and ad- 
ministered, and the sovereign autho- 
rity would be exercised by Protestants 
a Cath Catholics jointly. be — 
» in all probability, y 
Catholics, mie mepneenares 4 to the 
Protestant and Catholic Parliament for 
the exercise of its authority in the Ca- 
tholic Church ; and the laws for 
lating the political conduct of Cat 
licism would be made by such a Par- 
liament, and administered under its 
inspection. 
- The Catholics, therefore, prohibit 
the State, on account of its religion, 
from exercising its authority among 
them on matters of the first import- 
ance to itself ; and yet they rail against 
it, because, on account of their religion, 
it excludes them from certain of its 
offices. They exclude the Protestants, 
on account of their religion, from in- 
termeddling with their Church; and 
then they complain of being robbed 
of their rights, because for their reli- 
gion the Protestants impose on them 
a like exclusion. The State and the 
Protestants are just as much depri- 
ved of their rights, and persecuted on 
eo grounds by them, as they are 
by the State and the Protestants. The 
exclusion of which they complain, is 
the offspring of, and balance to, the 
exclusion which they insist on: it, in 
reality, merely places them on a level 
with the Protestants, and prohibits 
them from possessing destructive ad- 
vantagesover the latter. Their demand 
of “ unconditional emancipation” is 
made in violation of every principle 
of right and justice ; it is an audaci- 
ous demand of exclusive immunities 
and privileges, the granting of which 
would be degrading and ruinous alike 
to the Protestants and the empire. 
On the ground, therefore, of right 
and justice, the Catholics have noclaim 
whatever. So long as they insist on 
the exclusions they im on the 
‘State and ee we ei must, - 
ev inciple of right and justice, 
excluded purr to now are. We will 
now look at. what is urged in favour of 


As the Emancipators t that 
Rye pe ry 
duced by the disabilities, we will ask 
them how the removal of the latter 
can te as a remedy? Is this re~ 
moval the only thing that can bring 
the Catholics into the field of politics, 
as the opponents of the Protestants? 
Not one of them will reply in the af- 
firmative. Will they say that the Ca- 
tholics merely clamour for eligibility 
to sit in Parliament, without wi 
to use it ; and that if it be con . 
they will never become candidates at 
elections? They will not venture to 
assert this, unscrupulous as they are 
in assertions. It may be taken asa 
certainty, that if the disabilities be re« 
moved, Catholic candidates will be ope 
posed to Protestant ones, to the far- 
thest point possible, at every election. 

When the contest has been between 
one Protestant and another, the priests 
in late years have monopolized the 
votes ; can it therefore be expected 
that they will be neutral, when it is 
between Protestant and Catholic? 
Will the wretched freeholder be more 
obedient to his landlord, and leas the 
slave of his priest, when he has to de- 
cide between Protestant and Catholic, 
than he now is, when he has to decide 
pti re pea , Protestant ? 
No reply shall we gain from our o 

he The removal of the disaby- 
ities must inevitably carry election 
strife and fury much farther than 
they have yet been carried—assail the 
power of the Protestant aristocracy 
where it has not yet been assailed— 
complete the destruction of the land- 
lords’ influence amidst the Catholics— 
and utterly expel all Protestants from 
seats where the Catholics possess a ma- 
jority. The removal involves these 
questions :—Shall Ireland be repre- 
sented in Parliament by Protestants, 
or by Catholics ? — the Protestant 
Aristocracy retain the seats it now 
sesses, or surrender them to the Ca~ 
tholics ? 

This cannot be doubted, if there be 
any truth in experience: Yet we are 
gravely assured, that if emancipation 
be granted, the priests will lose their 

itical authority, and cease their po 
itical labours, the landlords will re- 
gain their influence over their tenants, 
the bonds of society will be no longer 
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trampled on, its legitimate power will 
be restored to the Aristocracy, and 
there will be no more war‘ between 
Protestant and Catholic. Whether 
scorn or- compassion be the feeling 
which is best deserved by those who 
put forth the assurances, is a matter 
which we shall not determine. 

This might be regarded as certain, 
if even the Catholics at this moment 
wished for nothing in reality beyond 
the removal of the disabilities. But it 
is unquestionable that they have many 
other objects in view. They proclaim 
the Established Church to be a curse 
to Ireland, and call for its spoliation 
and overthrow. This is not the con- 
duct of a few, or of the ignorant por- 
tion. The tithes have been denounced 
in public by Lord Killeen, who may 
be regarded as the leader of the Ca- 
tholic Aristocracy ; many of the priests, 
and‘some of the bishops, have mani- 
fested as much desire for the destruc 
tion of the Church, as the worst mem- 
bers of the Association ; and such a 
desire evidently pervades the body of 
the Catholics. Their leaders have 
spoken of the Protestant boroughs, 
and the Protestant magistrates, peace- 
officers, and other public functionaries, 
in a manner, which shows that these 
are to be eternally assailed, until all 
power and public trust shall fall into 
Catholic possession. Many of them 
insist on the repeal of the Union. As 
a body, the Catholics are animated by 
the most dangerous principles and 
wishes. Putting wholly out of sight 
the matters which divide Protestants 
into parties, the Catholics have prin- 
ciples, feelings, and objects, which are 
exclusively Catholic, and which must 
divide them from, and make them 
constantly a bitterly hostile party to, 
the Protestants in politics. Let the 
question of emancipation be taken out 
of Parliament by the admission of Ca- 
tholic Members, and the latter will 
immediately substitute for it the ques- 
tions of Church-robbery, the opening 
of Protestant boroughs, the sacrifice 
of Protestant magistrates, and other 

blic functionaries ; the repeal of the 

nion, and the andisement of Ca- 
tholics and Catholicism in every pos- 
sible way. The new questions will be 
to the priests and the multitude even 
more attractive than the old one. They 
will give to the former still more au- 
--dacious activity in politics, and still 
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more control over the latter. Then 
the object will not be the compara- 
tively petty one of supporting Protest- 
ant against Protestant, and merely 
gaining a Protestant representative, 
who will do nothing for the Catholics 
beyond voting for the removal of the 
disabilities. ‘The energies of the priests 
will be excited, the passions of the 
people will be excited, and the terrors 
of future perdition will be employed, 
to enable Catholic to triumph over 
Protestant ; to exalt the Catholic 
Church on the ruins of the Protestant 
one ; to transfer local power and pro- 
fit from Protestant to Catholic; to 
make the Legislature and Government 
as far Catholic as possible, and to serve 
every thing that is dear to the interests 
and prejudices of the priests and their 


~ followers. 


To make matters worse, the Catho- 
lics will be more powerful than they 
are at present. The removal of the 
disabilities will naturally give them 
much patronage, and local office and 
influence. 

But it is said, that emancipation will 
put an end to the Association and the 
Rent. Where are the proofs? It 
might do this for a short interval, if 
it would provide profusely in the way 
of place and salary for the gang which 
heads the Association ; but it would 
not. It might possibly send O’Con- 
nell to Parliament, but it would do 
nothing for his guilty confederates. 
To these the Association is power and 
fame ; and the Rent is bread and af- 
fluence. Will the demagogue who 
fattens on his notoriety, voluntarily 
sink himself into obscurity and in- 
digence? ‘Will the newspaper wri- 
ter cast from him that which gains 
him sale and hire, to ruin his publica- 
tion? Will the lawyer resign the fund 
which fills his pockets, to embrace 
briefless starvation? Human nature 
is incapable of this, even amidst the 
Irish Catholics. ‘To O’Connell’s con- 
federates, the abolition of the Associ- 
ation and the Rent would be bank- 
ruptcy in both fame and fortune, 
therefore they would keep both in ex- 
istence. Let those who doubt this, 
remember what took place, touching 
the last bill which was introduced in- 
to Parliament for the removal of the 
disabilities. 'The worthless securities 
of this bill were sanctioned by O’Con- 
nell, and in general by the Catholic 
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deputatign. Lawless, however, and 
his brethren, saw that their all was at 
hazard; therefore they raised the shout 
of opposition, and O’Connell and the 
Arist were powerless against 
them. » If the disabilities be removed, 
some securities, if they be only nomi- 
nal ones, will be exacted ; on these 
the demagogues will take their stand 
for keeping in existence the Associa- 
tion and Rent, and they will be suc- 
cessful. The Aristocracy can do no- 
thing against them,—a portion of it 
agrees with them in principle, and the 
priests and multitude will be with 
them. Emancipation now forms only 
a. petty item in the portentous bill of 
Catholic grievances and demands. If 
it be struck out, the other items will 
supply abundant necessity for an As- 
sociation and a Rent. 

That the demagogues will do every 
thing possible to keep both in being, 
cannot be doubted by those who look 
at their conduct, character, principles, 
objects, and circumstances. That the 
mass of the Catholics will support 
them, cannot be doubted by those who 
look at the means which they can em- 
ploy, and at the character, conduct, 
opinions, and prejudices of this mass. 
And that the body of the priests will 
be in their favour, cannot be doubted 
by those who look at the conduct, cha- 
racter, interests, and feelings of the 
priests. Their great objects will be 
the humiliation of Protestants and 
Protestantism, and the exaltation of 
Catholics and Catholicism ; therefore 
they will triumph. The vague asser- 
tions of our opponents, we cannot 
listen to. Let them prove to us that 
emancipation is not only professedly, 
but in reality, all that the Catholics 
seek ; and that it will remove every 
source of contention between Catholic 
and Protestant,—let them do this, and 
we shall think them entitled to some 
attention. But they cannot, and we 
are overwhelmed with proofs of a con- 
trary character. 

But if the Association and Rent be 
abolished, will this put an end to 
that tremendous political combination 
which the Catholics form? No. The 
grinding tyranny of their church go- 
vernment makes them perpetually a 
tremendous religious combination, 
which must at all times resolve itself 
into a political one, when their reli- 
gion has any thing to contend for in 
the field of politics, and can use poli- 
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tical weapons. It is ‘through their te- 
ligious discipline—through the penal 
laws of their Church, which cannot be 
disobeyed or evaded—that they are 
now formed into so perfect a political 
combination. Their organization. as 
a religious body is complete, and it is 
maintained by laws and punishments 
which are as effectual as any that 
are employed to ~—- an army in union 
and obedience. The removal ef the » 
disabilities must make continual poli- 
tical war a part of their religion. For 
the sake of their religion, seats in Par- 
liament must be obtained, office must 
be acquired, election ascendancy must 
be extended, the tithes must be abo- 
lished, the church lands must be seize 
ed on, &c. &c.: therefore they nmust 
be constantly an active political com- 
bination. Granting that it may not 
always shew itself, it will still be-al~ 
ways in existence, to use every oppor< 
tunity for committing evil. 

The Catholics can only be innocu< 
ous as a political combination, when 
they have nothing to contend for, or 
when the civil power is sufficiently 
despotic to keep them from conten- 
tion. In countries where they have 
the church possessions and civil power 
in their hands, they have nothing to 
struggle for. In despotic states, where 
the church possessions and civil power 
are possessed by Protestants, there are 
no popular elections ; office is not-dise 
posed of, and laws are not regulated 
by party weight and influence; and 
the arm of power is omnipotent against 
thepoliticaldemagogue. In such states, 
they are effectually prohibited in. va- 
rious ways from getting up political 
war. The despotism of one of the con« 
tinental governments, would speedily 
annihilate the demagogues, and pro 
duce peace in Ireland, independently 
of destroying both what the Catholics 
contend for, and what enables them to 
use their power. But in Ireland: the 
Catholics must have the most seduc- 
tive temptations to political strife, and 
the most powerful means for waging 
it. If no change have taken place in 
the laws of cause and effect, the remo~ 
val of the disabilities will necessarily 
make the Catholics more united, fierce, 
and ungovernable, as a political com- 
bination. 

We ask them once more, how can 
this removal operate as a remedy to 
the frightful state of Ireland? : Every 
thing in reason and experience—every 








thing which ought to govern legisla- 
that it would have an 
effect di the reverse. : 

But the i profess that 
they will couple the removal with se- 
curities, which will render it abun- 
dantly efficacious, even in the eyes of 
its omy The fact that while 

this, they declare that secu- 

rities are not needed, and that uncon- 
ditional emancipation would be the 
best of all securities, is calculated to 
deprive their professions of all attrac- 
tion. We ask the Marquis of Lans~ 
downe, and those who assert with him 
that emancipation will be the best of 
all securities, what effect it will have 
in securing to the Protestant Aristo- 
cracy its proper political influence— 
what effect it will have in securing the 
freedom of election from the tyranny 
ofthe Catholic priesthood—what effect 
itwill have in ae the Protestants 
st the overwhelming power of 
itical combination into which 

the Catholics are formed by their reli- 
ion? We ask them what effect it will 
ve in securing the Irish Protestants 
from being trampled under foot by the 
Catholics, and the Irish Members. of 
Parliament from being chosen and 
controlled by the Catholic Church ? 
Those who, with the present state of 
Ireland before their eyes, will still 
maintain that emancipation would be 
the best of all securities, are at any 
rate men not to be argued with. Grant- 
ing that the power of the Catholics is 
at present confined chiefly to Ireland, 
we maintain that the rights and pri- 
i of the Protestants even there, 
t.to be effectually secured. If 
unconditional emancipation would be 
the. reverse of a security in Ireland, 


what would it be in other parts of the : 


United Kingdom ? 

We must now look at the securities 
which the Emancipators, in ae 
sion to what they call the groundless 
fears of their opponents, are pleased 
to: offer. In the first place, we have 
the veto—a thing which practically 
compels the Crown to approve of some 
one of a certain number of men whom 
the Pope names, for filling any vacan- 
cy amidst the heads of the Catholic 
Church. By common management, 
his Holiness may always compel the 
Crewn to select the man of his own 
choice. ‘To give this wage ns ef- 
fieacy, the Crown ought to have full 
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Pithen we have the plan for taking 
the Catholie clergy into the pay of 
the Government. This plan merely 
gives the Government the right to pay ; 
it denies that of selection and control. 
The radical defect of both these secu< 
rities is, they do not give the Govern~ 
ment the power to exclude im 
men, neither do they give it any influ- 
ence of value over the conduct of those 
who are appointed. The aspirants to 
preferment, high and low, must study 
to — the Pope and his Bishops ; 
and efforts in them to please the Go-~ 
vernment, will be pretty sure to de« 
prive.them of all hope of preferment. 
In the Established Chureh, the dig- 
nities and emoluments cannot be gain- 
ed without deserving conduct ; but in 
the Catholic one, improper conduct 
will be the great means of gaining 
them. If the Catholic clergy were at 
this moment in the pay of the Govern- 
pen such of the guilt _ Pm t 
it, and oppose t ilty deeds of their 
Sodiven, wand by so doing, ruin 
their personal interests. 

Then we have the measure for sub- 


jecting the communication of the Pope 


with the Catholics, to the inspection 

and control of the Government. The 

last measure that was proposed for 

doing this was worthless, and we doubt 

the ibility of framing one that 

will have much efficacy. Both sides 

will always be able to communicate 

secretly without fear of detection ; and 

as to the promulgating and obeying of 
the Pope’s laws, this, under the Bri-. 
tish constitution, can always be done 

in one way, if not in another. 

Then we have the scheme for rai- 
sing the qualification of the fictitious 
freeholder to ten pounds per annum. 
This, of course, must affect alike the 
Protestant and Catholic votes ; and we 
cannot see that the occupier of a cou- 
ple of acres of land will be less under 
the control of his priest than the oc~ 
cupier of a garden. This increase of 
qualifi — cannot — in any 
degree w mentioning, the respec 
tability, intelligence, and independ 
ence of the elector, therefore it cannot 
have any beneficial operation of mo- 
“a last] h he proposal 

And, y, we have t¢ 
for preventing the Catholic members 
of Parliament’ from voting on any 

9 











measure affecting the Church. Now, 
the leading danger in Parliament is, 
that the Catholics alone, or.by allying 
themselves with the low Whigs, Ra- 
dicals, and liberal Tories, who are all 
sure to join them, will obtain a mas 
jority, or get into. their hands the ba- 
lance. As a.minority, they could carry 
no pernicious measure by voting ; as 
a majarity, they could destroy by their 
vote any legal security that might:be 
devised. Of course the only effectual 
security would be one which would 
»revent them from obtaining a ma- 
jority and holding the balance ; and 
which, therefore, would necessarily li- 
mit the Catholic members of the le« 
gislature to a number so small, as to 
disable them for doing it, either alone 
or through alliances. 

The proposed security would be 
merely a law capable of being annul- 
led, like any other law, by a majority 
of the legislature. Let the Catholics 
obtain a majority—let them obtain 
that without which the liberty to vote 
on any question will not enable them 
to do much injury—and the security 
will be cast to the winds. While the 
security shall be practically a dead 
letter, it will exist ; but the moment 
when it will be essential for it to be 
really a security in operation, it will 
be destroyed. 

This security, therefore, would be 
of no real value. In the list of secu- 
rities, we must not forget to mention 
oaths and declarations, on which, in 
these days, so much reliance is placed. 
Now, what one man.says will ruin the 
Church,,another says.will do it essen- 
tial service ; one set of men maintains 
that the Church will be.grievously in- 
jured, and another maintains that it 
will be mightily benefited, by the re- 
moval of the disabilities. In this clash- 
ing of opinions, of what use is.it to 
compel men to swear that they will 
not employ official power in injuring 
the Church? Besides, in these times, 
official oaths are looked on. as mere 
formalities. When public men use 
the iniquitous sophistry they do, to 
Peavy that the coronation oath may 

made\to mean any,thing—that it 
may be,made to mean the reverse of 
what it was intended to mean—that it 
maybe. made to sanction that which 
it was expressly intended to prevent— 
it is preposterous in them to expect to 
find any security in oaths. 

We must observe that the Catholics 
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would violently oppose, and disregard 
to the utmast, ion of these seeurities ; 
and that they would never sanction 
the others unless they should :bé so 
framed.as to be nominal ones.  - 

Our readers will see that the whole 
of these securities could be at onee-de 
stroyed if the Catholics should obtain 
a majority in Parliament ; and they 
do not need convincing, that they 
would destroy them in the first mo 
ment possible. The momentous ques» 
tion, therefore, arises,—how far are 
they calculated to prevent the Catho- 
lics from obtaining such a majority? 

Here. they collectively form no se» 
curity. They leave the grand, prie 
mary source of peril untouched, and 
in consequence what they provide 
against secondary sources ‘is only an 
unsubstantial shadow. They leave to 
the baleful laws of the Catholic Chureh 
all their evil operation ; they do not 
enable the Government to expel dan» 
gerous men from the Catholic clergy, or 
to restrain.this clergy from interfering 
in politics, They make the priests just 
as omnipotent in politics as they now 
are. If they were all in full operation 
at this moment in Ireland, what effect 
would they have in the way of secu~ 
rity? None whatever. 

As we have already stated, the re« 
moval of the disabilities will naturally 
make the Catholics strain every nerve 
to fill as many seats in Parliament as 
possible with men of their own reli 
gion. To triumph over Protestant 
competitors, and landlords, the Catho-~ 
lic candidates must address themselves 
to the interests and passions of the 
priests and the multitude. Attacks on 
Protestants and Protestantism, decla- 
mation on Catholic grievances, pro» 
mises to benefit their own Church and 
injure the opposite one to the utmost, 
—these must be the means on which 
such candidates must rely for success. 
On the one hand, the Catholic meme 
bers, to possess. their seats, must make 
themselves the abject tools of the 
priesthood; and, on the other, the 
priests must make themselves the de« 
voted political instruments of such 
members as will obey their dictates, 
from the benefits it will yield to their 
Church and religion. The Catholie 
Church will have irresistible tempta« 
tions and power to constitute herself 
the exclusive elector; she will have 
candidates in profusion, and she will 
only select such as will be her unprins 
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cipled fanatical menials. If the dis- 
abilities were not now in existence, 
whom would the Catholics elect ? The 
O’Connells, Shiels, and Lawlesses— 
the demagogues and traitors ; in fa- 
vour of men like these, upright and in- 
—— candidates would be scorn- 
y rejeeted by both priests and peo- 
le. 
R Under the securities, the Catholics 
would be in Ireland the irresistible 
political body which they now are. 
The Aristocracy would be powerless 
—the Established Church would have 
no weight—legitimate political inftu- 
ence would be stifled—the freedom of 
election would be merely a name—and 
the Protestants would be practically 
stripped of their political privileges 
and power. The great majority of the 
Irish Members would be chosen b 
the Catholic Church, with as muc 
<ease as she could choose them, if no 
such securities should exist. 

In England and Scotland the secu- 
rities would be on this point equally 
worthless. The Catholics would have 
the same church laws to control their 
votes, and their Church would have 
the same inducements and power to be 
the political despots. They represent 
—we know not how truly—that Ca- 
-tholicism is increasing greatly in Eng- 
land, by conversion, as well as through 
‘emigration from Ireland. It cannot 
be doubted, that both the English 
Catholics and the Irish ones would do 
their utmost to get the elective fran- 
chise in England, as far as possible, 
into Catholic hands. The securities 
‘would give to the priests that power 
to rob, = spiritual tyranny, the land- 
lords and masters in England of the 
votes of their tenants, servants, and 
general dependents, which they pos- 
sess in Ireland. For any open borough 
in England, a Catholic would be elect- 
ed by the rabble, if he would only 
offer himself as what is called, ““ The 
Third Man.” Many of the boroughs 
‘could be purchased by the Catholic 
Church. And it may be regarded as 
certain, that the Catholics would be 
sufficiently powerful as a party, to 
— on the Whigs and liberal 

ories to return a large sprinkling of 
Catholic members for their close bo- 
roughs. In all this the securities 
would be without operation. 

On the removal of the disabilities, a 
very powerful party of Catholics would 
at once make its appearance in the 


[Oct. 
House of Commons. In general prin- 
ciple, interest, and feeling, this party 
would beidentified with the low Whigs 
and liberal Tories. The low Whigs 
have long insisted, that there ought to 
be no religious tests and securities in 
the disposing of public trusts; and 
o- have long servilely supported the 
Catholics for the sake of party power. 
The liberal Tories, whatever they did 
a few years ago, now practically aban- 
don securities, and throw themselves 
chiefly on the Catholics for support. 
Some of the leaders of these two parties 
do not belong to the Established 
Church ; and certain members of them 
do not belong to any religion. The 
Church has abandoned them, they re- 
gard it as the deadly enemy of their 
party interests, and they are anxious to 
strip it to the utmost of political influ- 
ence. A few years ago, a motion for des- 
poiling the Church in Ireland, found 
amidst them a minority of, as far as 
we recollect, more than sixty to sup- 
port it. The admission of the Catho-« 
lics into Parliament will cause party 
strife to turn principally on matters in 
dispute between Protestants and Ca- 
tholics—the Established Church and 
the Catholic one. This will inevitably 
be the case, because party ascendancy 
will turn on these matters. The Ca- 
tholic members will dilate on Catholic 
ievances, on still remaining disabi- 
ities, and on the continued usurpa< 
tions and evil deeds of the Protestants ; 
they will make motion after motion, 
to strengthen Catholicism, and weaken 
Protestantism ; and in all this they 
will be warmly supported by their 
party allies. The preservation and in 
crease of their party power, and their 
hopes of office, must impel these three 
parties to incessant efforts for weaken 
ing the one religion and rendering the 
other more powerful. We say not 
that this confederacy would openly 
attempt to demolish the Church by 
one blow ; it would be guilty of no 
such folly ; it would labour to com- 
pass the demolition by sapping and 
mining, and a series of petty assaults. 
In late years the Catholics have had 

@ majority in the House of Commons 
on the question of Emancipation, ale 
though Catholic members have been 
excluded, and scarcely any reliance 
has been oe on the pro secue 
rities. is majority, with little ex- 
ception, has held securities to be whol 
ly unnecessary. With this fact—the 
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re of the Corporation and Test 
yo and the general feeling which 
the Houseof Commons has long dis- 
played, before him, where is the man 
who will say that the combined Ca~ 
tholics, low Whigs, and liberal Tories, 
would not be able immediately to car- 
ry in this House any measure for in- 
juring the Church, short of one for 
its absolute overthrow? If there be 
any such man, his opinions are regu- 
lated by the reverse of experience and 
demonstration. If some years ago the 
disabilities had been removed, and 
these securities had been established, 
our firm belief is, that in late years 
the confederacy could with ease have 
carried measures for destroying the 
latter in detail. The general conduct 
of the House of Commons will not ad- 
mit of any other conclusion, than that 
this confederacy could have prevailed 
on it to sanction at intervals bills for 
permitting the Catholics to vote on all 
subjects—for suffering them to hold 
the offices of Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, &c.—for abo« 
lishing the Coronation Oath in respect 
of religion—for plundering the Church 
in Ireland under the pretext of making 
a better distribution of its property— 
for re-creating the 40s. freeholders, &c. 
&c. ; and weare very far from beingsure 
that sach bills would have met with any 
vigorous opposition from the Ministry. 

It may, therefore, be fairly assumed 
from the experience of the past, that 
in spite of the securities, the Catholics 
in the first moment would have a ma< 
jority in the House of Commons which 
would enable them at fitting opportu- 
nities to abolish any security what- 
ever, and to carry in detail the requi- 
site measures for weakening their 
ponents, and gaining possession of the 
Cabinet. It must be remembered too, 
that the removal of the disabilities 
would add greatly to their strength as 
a political party in both England and 
Ireland. When in the last session the 
Ministry found it alike impossible to 
preserve the safeguards of the Church, 
and to measures called for by its 
interests, and the Catholics had a ma< 
jority in their favour, what, we ask, 
can be fairly expected, if the disabili- 
ties be removed ? The Church is even 
now in a minority, at least in the 
House of Commons. 

We have said sufficient to shew that 
the securities have no real value. We 
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must, however, observe, that they do 
not even pretend to offer’ security in 
various cases, in which it is imperiouse 
ly called for. They do not pretend to 
secure the independence of the Cathoe 
lic elector from the tyranny of his 
priest—to secure to the Irish Protest~ 
ants their just and necessary political 
influence—to secure the appointment 
of the regular clergy from the power- 
ful indirect influence which Catholic 
members of the Cabinet would possess 
—and to secure to the Protestants ge- 
nerally of the United Kingdom the 
same advantages, in respect of party 
power, which are enjoyed by the Ca~ 
tholics. They leave the Catholic 
Church independent, and above the 
authority of the Government ; and the 
Established ene under its regulation 
and control. They leave to the Cae 
tholics, exclusive laws, immunities, 
and advantages, which Protestants are 
not permitted to aged which rene 
der them irresistible against the Pro« 
testants in Ireland, and which would 
render them equally irresistiblein Eng 
land, in proportion as their religion 
may extend itself, and they leave it a 
matter of certainty, that in propore 
tion as their religion may extend ite 
self in England, freedom of election 
must be destroyed, the Aristocracy. 
must lose its political influence, and 
the elective franchise, and, of course, 
seats in Parliament, must become the 
property of the Catholic Church. 
We will now give a summary of 
what might be reasonably expected 
to follow the removal of the disabili« 
ties. 
The es, and the body of 
the Catholics, ,clamour for .many 
things which ny removal — not. 
ant ; and they have again and again 
pe that it would be worthless if 
not followed by other ruinous changes. 
The character and interests of the des 
magogues and priests, and the charace 
ter and feelings of the people, render 
it almost certain, that for the spolia~ 
tion of the.Church, the repeal of the 
Union, Reform, &c., the .Catholics 
would continue to war as furiously. 
against the Protestants, as Or now do, 
and would be as discontented, turbu- 
lent, and disaffected, as they now are» 
- The Catholics would naturally be 
anxious, to possess as many seats in 
Parliament as possible, and, in consee 
quence, the priests would be even more 
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active and powerful at elections than 
Say tow are against Protestants. The 
ce of the Protestant Aristocracy 
would be'conipletely destroyed ; and 
the Protestants, no matter of what par- 
ty, to’a very large extent, would be 
= d to surrender their seats in 
ent to Catholics. 
* “The election contests, the struggles 
for local ascendency, and the continual 
efforts to beat down the general power 
of the Protestants, and the resistance 
of the latter, would cause the Catholics 
to be constantly a fierce, ungovernable 
political combination, having the 
priests for its most active leaders. 
- The Catholic Members of Parlia- 
ment would be violent party-men of 
similar principles, chosen by a party, 
as Whig and Tory members are cho- 
sen’; they would, therefore, act as a 
party. None but fanatics would be 
elected. They would be completely 
iinder the’ dictation of the Catholic 
Church, and they would depend for 
their seats on their endeavouring to 
benefit Catholicism, and injure Pro 
testantism, as much as possible. 
~ In res of party power, the Ca- 
tholics, through exclusive laws and 
immunitiés, would possess great and 
ive advantages over the Pro- 
testants, which the latter would be 
Festricted from acquiring. The Catho- 
lics would be, to a considerable extent, 
above the authority of the Government 
laws ; and the Protestants would 
e completely under it. 

The Catholic members of Parlia- 
tent, aided by Whig and otherallies , 
would be at once too powerful for the 
supporters of the Established Church. 
They would be able to destroy in de4 
tail all the obstacles to their obtaining 
ge of the Cabinet. To support 

em, the body of Irish Catholics 
would, at frequent intervals, be what 
they are at present—lawless, ungo- 
Vernable, and on the brink of rebel- 
lion, to obtain the abolition of tithes, 
the dissolution of the Protestant cor- 

porations, or some similar object ; and 

is would extort coneession from the 
Gévernment. 
* ‘The Catholics, in both Ireland and 
England, would be infinitely more 
powerful than they now are. 

As Ministers, the Catholics and their 
allies would, in the first place, plunder 
the Church in Ireland, and beat to the 
dust Protestantism. Their past des 
clarations and votes render this un 
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questionable. They would sever what 
is allowed to be the only bond, except 
the sword, which binds Ireland *to 


England. In all probability, they 
would endeavour to make the Catho= 
lic religion take the placeof the Esta« 
blished one. Civil war, and war bes 
tween England and Ireland, would ins 
évitably follow. Several of the des. 
magogues, and a considerable part of 
the Catholics, not only detest England, 
but are anxious to make Ireland inde 
pendent ; and they would have the 
means put into their hands for com+ 
mencing and maintaining a bloody war 
for independence. 

In England, such Ministers would 
necessarily do their utmost to destroy 
the Established Church, and replace it 
with the Catholic one for their own 
interests. How Protestant rights and 
liberties would be dealt with, may be 
gathered from the treatment which the 
Bible and School Societies have recei- 
ved in Ireland. Party fury and strife 
would render the destruction of free 
dom a matter of necessity. We need 
not describe the horrible train of evils 
and calamities which would be produ- 
ced: one, however, we must mention 
—civil war: this would be mevitable; 
and if the constitution could be ulti< 
mately preserved, it would be through 
it alone. 

To'those who laugh at danger, and 
aver that the Protestants will always 
be far too powerful for the Catholics, it 
would be very idle in us to say any 
thing. We must, however, observe, 
that without proof that the Protestants. 
will always act together against the 
Catholics, the averment of such peo 
ple is of no value. They do not, and 
they cannot, offer such proof. The 
Protestants are divided against each 
other. A very powerful part of them 
does not belong to the Church, and 
conceives that it has a deep interest in 
weakening and humbling it. The 
battle will be fought, not amidst the 
community at large, but principally 
in the House of Commons. In this 
House, as far as appearances go, the 
€atholies at the first moment will have 
eighty or one hundred members: in. 
cluding these whom they may get 
ected in England, we think, they 
may, without much difficulty, have 
one hundred. These Cathelic Mems 
bers will be practically as much un- 
der the selection and control of the 
Catholic Church, as the members of 
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any close gh are under the selec~ 
tion and’ control of the proprietor of 
the borough. They will form an in- 
divisible party. The rest of the House, 
overlooking subdivisions, will be di- 
vided into two hostile parties of Pro- 
testants. There is not the least ground 
for hoping, that these two parties will 
act together against the Catholic party ; 
but it is morally certain, that one of 
them will combine itself with the Ca- 
tholic one. This party in politics, 
will be as bitterly opposed to Protest- 
antism as the Catholic Members ; its 
hopes of office ; its general interests, 
individual and collective, will centre 
on the political ascendency of Catho- 
licism over Protestantism ; and of 
eourseit will be as anxious to strength- 
en the former and weaken the latter, 
as the Catholics themselves. How 
will the case stand in respect of party 
power? It must be remembered that 
the Irish Members, who will be ex- 
pant from Parliament and replaced 

y Catholies, divide themselves gene- 
rally between the Whigs and the 
Tories ; to whatever extent they may 
act together on the Catholic Question, 
the majority of them, we believe, ge- 
nerally supports the Tories. The Irish 
Members, instead of giving, on a ba-~ 
lance, a considerable number of votes 
in general politics to the Tory or 
Church party, or at any rate of neu- 
tralizing each other’s vote, will give a 
large number of votes to the opposite 
party: In reality, a new borough in- 
terest will be created, which will com- 
mand a large number of votes that are 
now independent and divided ones. 
If eighty Irish Members divide them- 


gelves equatly between the Whigsdnd 
be Torses, tiey' di a division maké 
no difference in‘ the majority ; bat if 
fifty vote with the Tories, and thirty 
with the Whigs, they give, in a divi- 
sion, twenty votes to the relative 
strength of the Tories. If, instead of 
voti > thes the Tories and thirty 
for the Whigs, they all vote for the 
latter, this will make a difference to 
the Tories of one hundred votes: We 
are inclined to believe, that the’ re 
inoval of the disabilities will take in 
effect one hundred votes from the 
Tory or Protestant party. Granting 
that at the outset this party will have 
the advantage of being in office, there 
will be on the one side, in respect of 
controlled votes, the Members for the 
Treasury, and a part of the Toy 
boroughs ; on the other side, there 

be the one hundred Members of the 
Catholic Church, those for the Whig 
boroughs, and those for a part of the 
Tory ones. The Tory, or Church 
party, will have such a large majority 
of controlled votes against it, that we 
cannot see how it can possibly main 
tain itself in office. If this party 
cannot now command a real majority, 
a difference of one hundred votes 
against it will have the most fatal cons 
sequences. If the Catholic party gain 
office, there will then be on the one 
side the Treasury boroughs, the Whig 
ones, those of the Catholic Church, 
and a part of the Tory ones ; while om 
the other, there will only be a part. of 
the Tory boroughs. Our belief is, thas 
the change will expel the Tory or Prow 
testant party from power, and will make 
the Catholic party the ruling one.* ** 





. © This forms a conclusive proof that the removal of the disabilities would give ad- 








vantages to the Catholic over the Protestant, of the most unjust and pernicious charace 
ter. The Catholic Church, through its exclusive discipline, would have its eighty or 
one hundred members in the House of Commons, chosen in reality by itself, united, 
and completely under its dictation. The Established Church would not have half a 
dozen, and scarcely any Protestant sect would have one. If the Catholic members were 
as free from spiritual choice and control as the Protestant ones, they would, in all pros 
bability, divide and balance each other, as the Protestant ones do. The C ics, 
through their advantages, would be able to keep their members combined, and they 
would govern the majority in Parliament ; the Protestants, frem the want of these ad 
vantages, would have their members divided, and they would be in the minority. The 
an Catholics, aided by a body of Protestant auxiliaries, would be the ruling party in 

€ state. . 

If an act of Parliament should be passed to enable the Catholics to compel their 
members always to vote in a body according to the dictates of their Church ; to pre- 
hibit the Protestants from doing the same, or taking effectual measures for preventi 
their members frown divitling themselves into hostile ies, and neufralizi 
other’s power; and, through this, t0 give to the Catholics the means of governing the 
majority in the House of Commons—such an Act would be demonstrably, in the eyes 
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Tt will not move us, if this appear 
unworthy of notice to those who deal 
in vague generalities touching the 
community at e. It is sufficient 
for us to know that the ques- 
tion is—What effect will the removal 
of the disabilities have amidst parties 
in Parliament? If the Catholics gain 
the aay Sate it will matter but 
little what the religion of the commu- 
nity may be. In such a case, the dis- 
satisfaction created amidst the com- 
munity by its religion, instead of dri- 
ving from power, will incite 
them to attack the rights and liber- 
ties of the Protestants to retain it. 
We are aware that the inhabitants of 
England and Scotland are Protestants, 
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but our belief is, that the removal of 
the disabilities will in effect place us, 
as Protestants, in the minority in the 
House of Commons, and consequent- 


ly in the Cabinet. We cannot be ig- 
norant that a very large part of them 
fight the battles of the Catholic against 
the Protestant, insist that the former 
ought not to be subject to any securi< 
ties, and do every thing possible to 
destroy the political power of the 
Church, which constitutes the essence 
of the political power of Protestant 
ism. This part of them differ from 
the Catholics merely in name. Our 
fears would be the less, if we could 
be convinced that the party of Pro- 
testants which will join the Catholic 








of all men, the most unjust and iniquitous one conceivable. Yet that would be in 
reality ly such an act which should remove the disabilities. It matters not, whe- 
ther the Catholics should compel their members to vote thus, by the laws of the realm, 
or by laws of their own, sanctioned by the laws of the realm. The latter now impose 
the prohibition on the Protestants. 

Another decisive proof of the same kind may be found in this. We will assume, that 
in Ireland there are a Protestant landlord and a Catholic one, possessed of estates of 
the same value, and each having one hundred Protestants, and the same number of Ca- 
tholic freeholders. At an election, the Protestant landlord can only command the votes of 
one-half of his own freeholders, while the Catholic one can command the votes of the other 
half, as well as those of the whole of his own. The Protestant is in effect prohibited 
from any thing but the influence of his property, which is powerless with his Ca- 
tholic freeholders. The Catholic is permitted to use, in addition to the influence of his 
property, which effectually commands his Protestant freeholders, the laws of his Church, 
which command not only his own Catholic freeholders, but those of his rival. In con- 
sequence, with the same property and the same number of freeholders, the Protestant 
has only one hundred votes, while the Catholic has three hundred. 

- If a law should be passed to enable the Catholic in this ease to compel all his own 
fteeholders, and one-half of those of the Protestant to vote fer him; and to prohibit 
the Protestant from having more votes than those of half of his ewn freeholders ; such 
a law would be denounced as one to legalize robbery for the ruin of the State. Yet such 
is in reality the law at present. The Catholics now possess such scandalous advantages, 
and if the disabilities be removed, they will, through them, gain the ascendency in Par. 
liament. 

We will add a third equally conclusive proof. We will suppose that in an Irish 
county all the land and freeholders belong to Protestants. The latter, at elections, are 
prohibited from using any thing but the influence of their property, while the Catholics 
are permitted to use the laws of their Church. The freeholders are all Catholics. The 
Protestants cannot retain one of their own votes, and the Catholics, by their exclusive 
laws, get the whole. This is practically the law at present. 

This is not lation. The state of Ireland places the truth of what we say above 
controversy. The exclusive advantages which the Catholics possess at elections, must 
necessarily, if the disabilities be removed, be exclusive advantages equally mighty and 
pernicious in Parliament. Those who command the votes at elections, must, of course, 
command the conduct in Parliament of the Representative. The proprietor of the close 

makes mienials of his members, because he commands the votes of those who 


It is idle to tell us, that the Government cannot reach these laws of the Catholic 
Church, or that it cannot prevent the Catholics from drawing such advantages from 
their religion. The case is simply this: The Protestant must be on an equality with 
the Catholic; the latter must be prohibited from using any other influence with the 
elector and member of Parliament, than the legal and constitutional influence to which 
the Protestant is restricted. If it be impossible to establish this equality, the disabilities 
must remain, or, in defiance of every principle of right and justice, the majority must 
be sacrificed to the minority, to the ruin of the empire. 
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one will govern the latter ; but every 
thing in and reason is calculated 


pn agengct cop bapa ta This 
party, to gain an ally in the Catholic 
one, must espouse its cause, promote 
its interests, and submit to its dicta- 
tion. The fact that, in late years, 
the Whigs and liberal Tories have 
ranged themselves with the Catholics 

nst the Bible and School Societies, 
the Reformation, &c. ; and have de- 
fendéd all the outrageous and tyran- 
nical proceedings of the Catholics 
against the Protestants, proves abun- 
dantly, that they will do any thing 
against Protestantism which the Ca< 
tholics may prescribe. We care not 
for names. ‘Those Protestants who, 
in and out of Parliament, do every 
thing the Catholics desire, do every 
thing they would do, if they were 
themselves Catholics. 

In late years we have seen in the 
House of Commons the Church in a 
minority, and the Catholics, although 
they are excluded, supported by the 
majority. We have seen some of the 
bulwarks of the Church destroyed in 
spite of the efforts of the Ministry. 
We have seen the influential friends 
of the Church wholly excluded from 
office, and a Ministry in existence, 
the leading part of which was devoted 
to the Catholics, and was supported 
by the parties which do every thing 
in their power to injure the Church. 
And we have seen the Ministry make 
it a general principle, that every de- 
mand of their opponents ought to be 
to a-certain extent conceded. We are 
well. aware that the overwhelming 
majority of the country has been op- 

to all this; but what has it 
availed? If a contemptible minority 
get hold of power, it can do almost 
any thing for a time, no matter how 
it may be opposed by the mass of the 
community. From the history of late 
years, we can only extract evidence to 
substantiate what we have stated. 

That any man who calls himself a 
statesman, can, after looking at the 
body which the Catholics now form, 
pronounce that it ought, in right or 
expediency, to be intrusted with a 
most important and influential share 
of the general government of the coun- 
try, is one of the most extraordinaty 
circumstances of the age. Common 
reason may convince every one, that 
.if this body, instead of being properly 
qualified for exercising the moment 
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ous trust which it claims, be disqua~« 
lified See wit A ey way, the grant- 
ing of what it claims must inevitably 
have the most fatal effects on the in- 
terests of the empire. What are the 
general eharacter and conduct of the 
Catholics as a body? In the first 

lace, who are their leaders? If they 
be led by their aristocracy, property, 
intelligence, and virtue—by men ha« 
ving a deep stake in the public weal, 
and having their interests identified 
with the good conduct of society—this 
must operate powerfully in their fa< 
vour. Are they so led? No. O'Connell 
is the only one of their leaders who 
is comnected with their upper classes, 
and possesses fortune, and he is a 
practising barrister. In his public cha< 
racter, this person continually wallows 
in the lowest depths of stupidity, 
blackguardism, and depravity. His 
pm never display a gleam of po- 
litical science, or rational argumenta- 
tion ; they consist of villainous mise 
representations and brutal scurrilities, 
profusely garnished with me= 
taphor and puling interjection. The 
rest of their leaders are hungry law- 
yers and newspaper-writers, strangers 
alike to family and fortune. ‘The 
speeches of these men resemble those 
of O’Connell ; they can only utter lies, 
slanders, and sedition. It is scarcely 
possible to read the atrocious produce 
tions which are published in the news- 
papers as the harangues of O'Connell 
and his gang, without being astonish- 
ed that human nature can sink so low 
in guiltand pollution, and that their pae 
rents are not in every quarter held to be 
the shame and bane of soeiety. These 
degraded and despicable men are the 
acknowledged leaders of the whole 
Catholic body. The rank, property, 
knowledge, and integrity of the Ca 
tholics cannot be seen—they have no 
weight. It is known that they are ute 
ee impotent when opposed to these 

ers. 

In the second place, What are the 
Catholics in religion? They are in the 
highest degree bigoted, fanatical, and 
intolerant. They manifest the most 
deadly hatred to the religion of the 
State. Their hostility to the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures, and the diffu 
sion of genuine Christianity, is suffie 
ciently known. Their chapels are 
used as political schools'of the worst 
character ; they hold their political 
meetings in them, and they do’ this 
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sometimes ‘on the Sabbath. From the 
altar:of-his God, the ignorant Catho- 
lic ‘is taught every thing in politics 
that can make a mroenny oe 
a guilty subject. | ave pu 
lic dinners on .the Sabbath, at which 
songs were sung. They are the ab- 
jeet bondsmen of their church. . Ac- 
cording to the newspapers, O’Connell, 
at the Clare election, prostrated him- 
self to his Bishop in the public street 
before the-multitude. If he really 
did this, we hope the degraded idola- 
trous slave will never again be per- 
mitted to stand erect in the presence 
of free men. fon wa me See, 
the despotism eir religion is use 
to compel them to trample on the bonds 
of society, to violate the laws, and_to 
fill Ireland with wickedness and guilt. 
Their religion exists to suppress: ge- 
nuine Christianity, and teach almost 
all that it prohibits. O'Connell and 
his ve supplied abundant 
proofs that if they had the power, 
they would ily exterminate the 
Protestants with the rack, the faggot, 
and the sword. 

In the third place, What are the ge- 
neral sentiments and conduct of the 
Catholies? They manifest the most 
inveterate hostility to religious and ci- 
vil li - They annihilate the reli- 

Soraiaite and liberties of the Pro- 
Feetante to the utmost point possible ; 
and they call for the robbery and over- 
throw of the Established Church. 
They annihilate, in like manner, to 
the utmost point, the civil rights and 
liberties of the Protestants. They have 
plundered the latter of their just and 
constitutional influence, and convert. 
ed them into their vassals. They have 
destroyed, as far as they can destroy 
them, both the freedom of election 
and the freedom of er ug i - 
degraded, into abject menials, 
elector and the representative. The 
Protestants who oppose them in poli~ 
tics, are not to be suffered to bire.Ca- 
tholies to labour for them ; they are 
not to be suffered to sell their goods 
‘to Catholics; they are to be ruined, 
vand expelled society. Many have been 
thus ruined by laws solemnly enacted 
dy O'Connell and his gang, sanctioned 
‘by the whole Catholic body, and ad~ 
ministered by the priesthood. .They 
dabour, by ruinous litigation and other 
means, to expel all Protestants from 
ithe magistracy who will not support 


| | them. They openly trample on all 


laws which are to their will, 
and threaten with destruction every, 
pert.of the constitution which clashes 
with their interests. They have esta- 
blished against the Protestants a sys 
tem of lawless and savage tyranny, 
terror, prosecution, plunder, and ex~ 
termination, which is evidently only 
restrained from sweeping every thing 
Protestant from the face of Ireland, 
by the fear of the sword of England. 
Amidst the projects which they advo- 
eate, we find the spoliation of the 
Church, the destruction of the Pro- 
testant Corporations, Parliamentary 
Reform, the Repeal of the Union, &c. 
&c. <A large party of them detests 
England, and wishes to make Ireland 
independent. 

While the Catholics are thus, they 
form a furious political combination, 
perfectly organized, and completely 
under the dictation of its leaders. The 
mass of them are in the darkest igno- 
rance, and are distinguished by genes 
ral insubordination, and contempt for 
the regulations of civilized society. 

It is amazing that any man can be 
found to say, that a body like this—a 
body which has not the least preten- 
sions to be called a party, and which 
displays every characteristic of a law 
less, profligate, destructive faction—~ 
ought to be intrusted with a leading 
share in the government of the em- 
pire. It is still more amazing, that 
the demonstration of the truth of 
what have hitherto been the main ar- 
guments against the removal of the 
disabilities, and the refutation of what 
have been the main arguments in ite 
favour, are pleaded by both the oppo 
nents and friends of the Catholics as 
an irresistible reason for giving them 
such a share in the government. On 
what have their opponents chiefly 
rested ? The pleas that the Catholics 
were as hostile to the established re- 


digion, and as anxious to destroy the 


Church, as they now prove themselves 
to be—that they would continually 


make those efforts to extinguish reli- 
gious and civil liberty, which they are 


now making—that they would render 
their Church: that: baleful and omni- 
sem political engine, which : they 

ve now renderedit—that they would 
monopolize seats in Parliament as they 
are now monopolizing them—and that 
they would be that lawless, tyranni- 
‘cal, insatiable, and destructive faction, 
which they:now are. . Because these 
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pleas are made matter of demonstra~ 
tion, all that they forbid is to be grant. 
ed ; while they were only arguments 
they were all-powerful ; now that they 
are facts, they are worthless. And on 
what have the friends of emancipation 
chiefly rested ? The pleas that the Ca« 
tholics had no wish to injure the 
Church and the Protestants—that 
- were not hostile to religious and 
civil liberty—that their Church would 
not be Pines he engine of evil 
—that they could not obtain more than 
some three or six seats in Parliament 
—and that they would be as much di- 
vided in politics, as obedient to the 
laws, as friendly to the constitution, 
and as good subjects, as the Protest- 
ants. Because these pleas are proved 
to be fiction, all they ask is to be con 
ceded ; while they were plausible as- 
sumptions they were to be disregard- 
ed, but now that they are torn into 
shreds by the Catholics themselves, 
they are irresistible. The sole argu- 
ment which is.now used by all sides 
in favour of emancipation, is in plain 
English this:—The Catholics domi- 
neer over your Government; they 
trample on your laws ; they are ungo- 
vernable ; they plunder and tyrannize 
over the Protestants ; they have within 
their grasp the greater part of the Irish 
seats in Parliament ; they distinctly 
deny the sovereign authority establish- 
ed by the constitution, and substitute 
their own will for the laws of the 
realm ; they are animated by the 
worst principles ; and if you do not 
grant what they demand, without any 
reference to its nature, they will be- 
come traitors and rebels ; THEREFORE 
you ought to concede every thing they 
ask. This is the sole argument, and 
it would be just as valid a one as it 
now is, if it were used to obtain power 
for the Catholics to change the dynas- 
ty, destroy the Constitution, raise their 
Church on the ruins of the Establish- 
ed one, and sweep away every vestige 
of freedom. Disqualification is set up 
as the ground for conferring trusts ; 
and the certainty that a man, as a 
public functionary, would abuse his 
power, into the means of bringing all 
manner of evil on the State, is held 
forth as an omnipotent reason for ma- 
king him one. 

Upon the whole, then, on every 
principle of right, expediency, and 
even public necessity, the Catholics 
ought still to be excluded from the 
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public ‘offices they seck. Until the’ 
despotism of their religion is destroy- 
ed, their union is dissolved, their power 
is broken, a balance of Protestants is’ 
established against them, and they are 
placed under proper leaders, are made 
obedient to the laws, and are filled: 
with good principles, the disabilities 
must remain. 

What, then, ought to be done in 
Ireland? Something must be done. 
Saying nothing of other matters, the 
Catholics, by their conduct at the 
Clare election, have rendered it im- 
possible for the Government to avoid 
doing something. Things cannot res 
main as they are. : 

What then ought to be done? Mr 
G. R. Dawson could only discover; as 
an alternative to emancipation, a re 
turn to the penal laws. We feel pro« 
digious difficulty in restraining our- 
selves from saying of this individual 
what we think, when we mention him. 
Is there no other alternative? Yes; 
and even renegade eyes thight easily 
have perceived it.. To discover what 
ought to be done, dive not into meta~ 
physics, wander not into abstract docs 
trines ; keep aloof from party feelings, 
and consult common reason. Place 
before you the glaring evil, and let 
such reason prescribe the: remedy. 

For some years: the Irish Govern 
ment has been only a nominal one. 
It has been something worse. It has 
practically existed to prevent Ireland 
from being. governed: its power has 
been employed to crush opposition to 
the Catholics, and make them what 
they are. What is the present one? 
Here is a Lord Lieutenant, who vigi- 
lantly punishes the police officers for 
wearing, ona particular occasion, a 
shred of orange ribbon ; and who, in- 
stead of punishing the parents of those 
seditious libels, and treasonable regu- 
lations, which fill Ireland with into« 
lerable evils, bestows on them person~ 
al civilities. This, we presume, is a 
specimen of that impartiality, of which 
he boasts so indecoreusly. He declares 
that he will never ask any man to 
change his.religion ; and that he will 
always support the principle which he 
first professed, and which he made a 
condition of, when he accepted his of= 
fice—to know no man by his religion. 
It must be observed, that this is the 
principle, not of a Judge, but of the 
head of the Irish Executive. His Ex 
cellency, it appears, thinks with those 
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as another, and that the Reformation 
was a mere matter of political expe- 
diency.” What a pity that the parents 
of the Revolution of 1688 were not of 
the same opinion! We are constrain- 
ed to ask—is not the Catholic religion, 
politically considered, a pernicious one 
to society? Is there an Established 
Church in Ireland, and is it the duty 
of the Government to protect and 
strengthen it? ‘Those who take such 
men from the only profession they 
know, to put them into such offices, 
have aio to answer for to God and 
their country. Then here is a Chan- 
cellor who is a favourer of emancipa- 
tion, and who, on the principle of im- 
partiality, fills the Magistracy with 
Catholics, but who will not, on the 
same principle, enforce the laws against 
the libels and illegal acts of the dema- 
gogues. And then, here is a Secreta- 
ry, who, two or three years ago, de- 
clared in Parliament, that thencefor- 
ward he would employ “ all his ener- 
gies” in favour of emancipation. The 
Irish Government has gone on from 
bad to worse, until it now combines 
the extreme of imbecility, with gene- 
ral harmony among its members in 
favour of the Catholics. With sucha 
Government, how can the affairs of 
the Irish Church be properly mana- 
ged ; and how can Ireland be in any 
other than its present condition? 

The grand error is, Ireland, putting 
matters of trade out of sight, is go- 
verned as a separate country. Nei- 
ther its own Government, nor the Bri- 
tish one, will remember, that it is 
part and parcel of the United King- 
dom. Whatever might be the case if 
it were a distant colony, it must, as 
what it is, be governed on the princi- 
ples on which England is governed. 
The Catholics must be treated as Dis- 
senters, and the religion of the State 
must be protected and promoted. The 
present system is rapidly destroying 
the Church in Ireland, and if the dis- 
abilities be removed, it will do this still 
more rapidly ; the fall of the Church 
will render Ireland independent, or 
light up a desolating war in it for in- 
dependence. This system is injuring, 
and endangering the Church, and eve- 
ry thing valuable in England. The 
United Kingdom is in truth “ divided 
against itself ;” its two Governments 
act on opposite and conflicting princi- 
ples; and bold indeed is the man 
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who will venture to say that its fall is 
far distant. 

What, then, is the first glaring want 
of Ireland? An efficient Government, 
composed of able, energetic men, who 
willact onsound principles,—men who 
will enforce obedience to the laws, and 
carry into effect the necessary mea~ 
sures for rendering the Catholics peace- 
able and orderly subjects. 

If it be true that the Catholic Asso- 
ciation has usurped the functions of 
the Government, trampled on the 
laws, produced the most grievous evils, 
and placed Ireland on the brink of re- 
bellion, it must be equally true that 
it ought to be effectually crushed. 
You cannot deny the conclusion. If 
you say that you cannot crush it, our 
reply is—Disgrace office no longer 
with your cowardice and incapacity. 
A few years ago, England was in cir 
cumstances, which greatly resembled 
the present ones of Ireland. The low. 
er orders, to a very formidable extent, 
were formed into seditious combina= 
tions, for the purpose of obtaining 
changes in the constitution and laws ; 
they continually held riotous meet 
ings, which were got up and presided 
over by itinerant demagogues. The 
country was convulsed to its centre ; 
andrebellion was threatened, and even 
commenced. What wasdone? Did 
Government concede and conciliate ? 
Did his Majesty and his Ministers ad- 
mit the radical O’Connells and Law- 
lesses into their presence, and lavish 
on them civilities? Was it thought 
necessary to grant universal suffrage, 
and the thousand other “ rights” 
which the “ persecuted” and “ op- 
pressed” Associations demanded ? No. 
The English demagogues and their 
dupes had infinitely worse luck than 
the Irish ones have had, or are likely 
to have. Proper laws were made, by 
which the Magistrates were empower- 
ed to prevent all public meetings from 
being held without their sanction ; 
and which prohibited the demagogues 
from going from place to place to get 
up such meetings. These laws were 
eminently effectual. 

Here is a precedent. Prohibit by 
law the demagogues from spouting 
scurrility and treason in any place save 
Dublin. Empower the Magistrates 
or the Government to prevent all pub- 
lic meetings from being held without 
their consent. Make the publication 
of the speeches delivered at any meet- 
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ing, no matter what it may be called, 
evidence of its being a public one ; 
cite the reporters as witnesses ; and 
subject the orators to pains and penal- 
ties, should they have held the meet- 
ing, without the requisite consent of 
authority. With regard to the Rent, 
make it highly penal for money to be 
subscribed for any purpose, without 
the consent of the Government. Give 
the Magistrates and Government am- 
ple power to prevent, as well as to 
punish ; it will not do to make pre- 
vention depend on punishment. Ena- 
ble them to prevent meetings from be- 
ing held, to prevent combinations from 
being formed, and to prevent money 
from being collected. 

This would be equally simple and 
effectual in operation. It would not, 
like the Insurrection Act, injure the 
body of ‘the people ; it would never 
be felt by the peaceable and well-dis- 
posed ; and it would merely restrain 
the demagogues and traitors. Now 
why, when this in substance has been 
done in England, cannot it be done 
in Ireland? It must be remembered, 
that in times when England was in 
less dangerous circumstances than Ire- 
Jand is in, the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended. We cannot see why 
the one island should be treated with 
more indulgence than the other. We 
cannot perceive that O’Connell’s gang 
and their dupes deserve a whit’ more 
lenity than was deserved by the Hunts 
and their deluded instruments. In our 
judgment, the English Radicals had 
just as much right to overthrow the 
constitution, as the Irish Catholics 
have. We cannot for our lives be- 
lieve, that because these Catholics are 
subject to disabilities, they have a 
right to be lawless, and to plunge the 
empire into ruin. 

Then there are the elections. If 
Catholics offer themselves, cannot you 
prohibit them by law from being put 
in nomination? With regard to the 
voters, if you cannot destroy the des- 
potism of the priest, you can at least 
subject him to pains and penalties for 
interfering ; and you can destroy the 
fictitious freeholders. The latter are, 


in truth, in regard to principle, a dis- 
grace to, and a cancer on, the consti- 
tution. On every principle on which 
the corrupt boroughs of England have 
been disfranchised, the fictitious free- 
holders of Ireland have forfeited all 
right to the elective: franchise. 


We 
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need not enlarge on the penury and 
wretchedness which flow from the cre- 
ation of them, or on the savage rioting 
and bloodshed which they ‘cause at 
every election. It is only necessary 
for us to observe, that they abuse their 
trust, in a manner destructive of the 
best interests of the country. They 
give the power to elect the majority of 
Irish Members to a corporation, which 
was never intended by the constitu- 
tion to have any share in such elec- 
tion. They produce all the evils of 

opular election, without any of the 
pericfits. Ireland has the tumult, riot- 
ing, and animosity, but in other re- 
spects it is practically without a re- 
presentative form of government; nay, 
it is in a worse condition than it would 
be under an absolute one, for, through 
these freeholders, the legislature, so 
far as it is concerned, is formed and 
controlled by a corporation, which has 
a deep interest in injuring to the ut- 
most the general interests of the com- 
munity. When we see this corpora- 
tion’s gang of minions publicly pro- 
mulgating laws which are to bind the 
electors of all parts in their choice, 
and the Members for all places, in 
their votes—when we see this Dublin 
gang deciding who shall, and who 
shall not, represent the Irish counties 
and boroughs—and when we see those 
who wish to represent these counties 
and boroughs, addressing themselves, 
not to the lawful electors, but to this 
gang at Dublin, and binding them- 
selves to the most unconstitutional 
pledges of its dictating as the price of 
the seats—when we see all this, we 
think the existence of these fictitious 
frecholders can only be defended by 
those who wish to injure Ireland and 
the empire in every manner. 

In those parts which are inhabited 
almost exclusively by Catholics, the 
latter, if the qualification be raised to 
a proper height, will still select the 
representatives, and they will still be 
to a pernicious degree under the dic< 
tation of their Church. No Protest- 
ant landlord will be able to depend on 
the fidelity of his Catholic tenantry. 
The Protestant landowners, who wish 
to retain their just rights and influ- 
ence, must perform a duty to them- 
selves and their country, alike import- 
aut and arduous. ‘They must planta 
number of Protestants on their estates, 
sufficient to balance the number of 
Catholics. The duty rests’ on the 
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Whig as well as the Tory ; if the dis- 
abilities be removed, the Whig candi- 
dates will be as scornfully rejected for 
Catholic ones, as the Tory candidates. 
Even now the Whigs are as much de- 
prived of their influence, as the Tories. 
if the. tenant violate his solemn com- 
pact, the penalty ought to be exacted, 
no matter what he may suffer from it. 
The Protestants permit themselves to 
be trampled on in every way. Their 
om ne en om, agreement, and 
are deterr rom repossessin 
Quamive of what he has justly on 
feited, by the clamour of the wretches 
who drag him into the violation. In 
doing this, they tamely prostrate them- 
selves to the tyranny of the dema- 
3 and encourage the people to 
ise them, the laws, and every 
thing save the demagogues. They 
ought to remember, that if their ejec- 
tion of their refractory Catholic ten- 
ants for Protestant ones, would pro- 
duce temporary and partial evils, it 
would speedily yield the greatest be- 
nefits to general society, and the whole 
body of Irish tenantry. From those 
parts of Ireland where the Protest- 
ants are the weakest, and where it 
is essential for public good that their 
number should be increased as much 
as —— many thousands of them 
are literally banished annually by the 
oppressions of the Catholics. If they 
were properly located and protected, 
they would secure to the Aristocracy 
its just influence, and produce that 
balance against Catholicism, which is 
sO penny necessary. It isa mat- 
ter of the very highest state necessity 
for all the best interests of both Ire- 
jand and Britain, that a counterpoise of 
Protestantsshould be formed through- 
out the former. 

We have shewn that it would be 
extremely easy to frame temporary 
laws which would be effectual in put- 
ting down the Association, and re- 
storing order ; and that they would 
not be a whit more severe than laws or 
other measures, to which England in 
modern times has been more than once 
subjected. What then can be plead- 
ed against the enactment of such laws, 
when the necessity for them is so fear- 
fully apparent? It is assumed that 
the House of Commons will only sanc- 
tion them on condition that the dis- 
abilities be removed. 

This assumption forms as gross a 
libel on the House of Commons, as 
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could well be imagined. It is unani- 
mously agreed, that gigantic evils ex- 
ist, which threaten the empire with 
the most apr calamities, in addi- 
tion to the tremendous mass of ills 
which already flows from them.. It 
is agreed, with equal unanimity, that 
they ought to be removed. ‘There is 
not a Member of the House—we do 
not even except the degraded menials 
of O’Connell and his gang—who is not 
convinced that the evils exist, and that 
they should be effectually remedied. 
Yet we are told that the House of 
Commons will not suffer these evils 
to be touched, unless a fundamental 
change is made in the constitution and 
laws, to which the Crown, the Peers, 
and the vast majority of the commu- 
nity, are strongly opposed. We are 
told that if this change be not made, 
the House of Commons is determined 
that the evils shall not be molested, 
but shall produce what they do, and 
bring on the empire ruin and dismem- 
berment. We are told that the House 
of Commons, if it be not permitted to 
make a change, which, in the eonvic- 
tion of what constitutes the country, 
would endanger the constitution, and 
be the parent of incalculable mischief, 
is resolved to protect and nurture that, 
which, in its own conviction, is the 
source of every thing that can scourge 
and destroy the empire. It is incre 
dible! Our veneration for the insti- 
tutions of our country will not suffer 
us to believe it, until the fatal proofs 
are placed before us. 

If this should by possibility be true, 
we would ask the House of Commons 
from what school it has drawn its new 
definitions of duty? We would ask 
by whom it has been taught thus pre- 
posterously to confound matters of ne 
cessity with those of mere opinion, 
and to refuse to repress and punish 
guilt in any other way than through 
speculative innovation ? We are very 
sure that it has not received the in- 
struction from the constitution and 
laws ; for both reprobate it in the 
strongest manner. Passing by the heads 
of parties and the stripling Members, 
of whom it would be idle in us to 
say any thing, we cannot conceive how 
any independent experienced Member 
can be so far the audacious betrayer 
of his trust, and enemy of his country, 
as to rise in his place and say—*“ I 
know that in Ireland the Government 
is beaten to the dust, the laws are 
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trampled on, one part of the popula- 
tion rd and. op Laer the other, and 
a band of ineendiaries.exercises despo- 
tic authority, can incite the mass of 
the people to commit guilt, and at its 

leasure, can light the flame of rebel- 

ion ; -but nevertheless I am determi- 
ned to protect.all this to the utmost, 
unless you consent. to make a mighty 
change in the fundamental laws of the 
realm.” We cannot, wesay, conceive 
how.any such Member could do this ; 
we must assume it to be impossible. 
If, however, it should be witnessed, it 
would render the revision and amend- 


- ment. of the laws for protecting the 


State a matter of great necessity. 

It has always been, and still is, the 
duty of the House of Commons, to 
punish crime, correct evil, avert dane 
ger, and protect the laws, without 
making it conditional on other mat- 
ters. That monstrous principle is alien 
to the British constitution and laws, 
which makes guilt, outrage, insubor- 
dination, violation of law, and national 
calamity, mere things of expediency, 
to be cherished or prevented, as theo- 
retic experiments on the constitution 
and laws may be resisted or submit- 
ted to. If the House adopt the prin- 
ciple in some things, let it be consist- 
ent, and adoptit in all. Let it be so- 
lemnly voted that murder and theft shall 
not be punished, that debts shall not 
be recovered, that the army and navy 
shall no lon exist, and that the 
laws generally shall be deprived of 
operation, if Catholic Emancipation, 
Parliamentary Reform, and other mea- 
sures of like nature, are not sanction- 
ed. Whether the disabilities ought 
or ought not to be removed, it is cere 
tain that the question ought to be de- 
cided by the proper authorities on its 
own merits ; and that the House of 
Commons has no more right to com- 
pel the Crown and the Peers to sanc- 
tion, than it has to compel them to 
oppose, the removal. If this House 
labour to gain the sanction of the 
other Estates of the realm, by refusing 
to apply a remedy to the.evils of Ire- 
land, it will employ compulsion of the 
most iniquitous character. It will act 
the part of an open enemy to the em- 
pire. It will in effect say—* If you 
will not obey our dictation, we will 
destroy your authority in Ireland, an- 
nul your laws, overwhelm you with 
evils, array your subjects against you, 
involye you in civil war, and place 


your .em 
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in danger of being rent 
to pieces.” What practical difference 
would there be between : this, and the 
threat of France, or any other foreign 
power, that if the disabilities were not 
removed, war should be commenced 
against us? There would: be*none. 
The House would be justas much ’the 
enemy of this country, as the foreigi 
power, and it would fight with more 
unhallowed and dangerous weapons. 
But whatever course the House of 
Commons may adopt, the Executive 
has a duty to perform which it‘is not 
for this House to define. We do not 
know what could well be more gross 
violation of duty in a Minister, than 
his declaring, that, because one of the 
Estates of the realm decides that a 
vital change in the constitution and 
laws is needed, the other two Estates 
ought to sanction the change, in flat 
opposition to their own conviction. 
If this have been done, it was direct] 
subversive of the constitution ; and it 
will be so, if it be done again. ‘What 
can any Englishman think of the doc 
trine which in reality holds, that the 
Peers, in petty matters, may be suf- 
fered to exercise their deliberative 
functions, and reject the bills of the 
Commons; but in grave and essential 
ones which involve the existence of 
the Constitution, and all the best in- 
terests of the empire, they shall, in 
despite of their.own judgment, sane- 
tion whatever the Commons may de« 
sire; and the Crown shall never exer 
cise its right of rejection? This, in 
reality, makes the House of Come 
mons, in essential things, not only the 
sole Legislature, but likewise the sole 
Executive. If it is still to be acted on, 
it will be better to get rid at once of the 
deceptive incumbrances, the Crown, 
the Peers, and even the Cabinet ; and 
to replace them with the clerks paid 
by, and bound by the commands of, 
the House of Commons. With regard 
to the removal of the disabilities, the 
Crown, the Peers, and the great mae 
jority of the community, are opposed 
toit. Will therefore any Minister ven- 
ture to say, in contradiction to his 
solemnly recorded conviction, — If 
this be not consented to, the House of 
Commons will not pass the .ldws re- 
uired by the state of Ireland, there- 
ore it ought to be consented to? We 
cannot tell what in these days any Mi- 
nister will venture to say ; but we can 
easily know what the saying of this 
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would render him. It is clearly the 
constitutional duty of Ministers to in- 

- troduce into the Legislature the laws 
required in Ireland on their own 
merits, and, without any reference to 
the sentiments of the House of Com- 
mons, to support them to the utmost, 
and if they bé defeated, to dissolve 
Parliament, or to resign. They are 
bound to this by honour, as well as 
by. duty. 

It is time for the system commenced 
by former Ministers, which is called 
one of compromise, but which de- 
serves a much worse name, to be ter- 
minated. - If there be such matters as 
principles, does not this system com- 
promise them? If there be such a 
thing as consistency, does it not sacri- 
fice it? A Minister declares that he is 
on principle decidedly opposed to a 
change of law or institution ; the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons is 
against him, and in consequence he 
declares, he will bow to this majority ; 
he makes himself the instrument for 
carrying the change into effect, and he 
causes the Crown and Peers to sanc- 
tion it; he becomes in reality its pa- 
rent. Now, we protest, the utmost 
stretch of charity cannot prevent us 
from thinking that there is in this the 
reverse of principle and consistency. 
We can see no practical difference be- 
tween it, and a change of sides made 
by a man out of office. 

We should have been silent on this, 
if it had not the most fatal effects on 
the interests of the empire: When 
the Liverpool Ministry was broken 
up, Mr Peel questioned Mr Canning 
touching his sentiments on the repeal 
of the Corporation and Test Acts ; 
and intimated, that it would depend 
on the answer whether he should not 
go into opposition. What he said im- 
plied that he was strongly opposed to 
the repeal. The repeal was carried in 
the House of Commons against all the 
efforts of Ministers, and then the lat- 
ter gained for it the sanction of the 
other Estates of the Realm. A mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, Mr V. Fitzgerald, 
lately boasted in Ireland that the Can- 
ning Ministry could not have carried 
it, and it has been universally pro- 
claimed, that no Ministry but the 
Wellington one could have done so. 
While the Duke of Wellington, Mr 
Peel, and their friends, were out of 
office, they represented themselves to 
be decidedly opposed to the removal 
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of the Catholic disabilities ; it was 
from the belief that they were sincere 
that the country supported them as 
it did, and enabled them to regain 
office. Well, now it is asserted that 
pa mean to remove the disabilities, 
and it is unanimously declared, that 
no Ministry but the Wellington one 
could accomplish the removal. We, 
of course, at present treat the asser- 
tion touching their change of princi- 
ple as a foul libel ; but if it prove true, 
it must be taken for granted that they 
will follow the same system in all cons 
troverted matters. We must naturally 
expect that they will next concede 
Parliamentary Reform, the remodel- 
ling of the Irish Church, &c. &c. We 
must see all the Whig and Radical 
schemes carried into effect by the 
Wellington Ministry—the only one 
that could do so. 

Now, what can any honest man 
think of such a system? The part of 
the community which places Minis- 
ters in office, does so from the belief 
that they will adhere firmly to its 
principles. They immediately act on 
the opposite of these principles, and 
carry its parliamentary representatives 
along with them. They thus, in ef- 
fect, deprive it of all representation 
and influence in the Cabinet and Le- 
gislature, and render the other part 
despotic. They made Whig and Ra- 
dical changes which no other Minis- 
ters could make. This must make a 
Tory Ministry infinitely more dan- 
gerous and destructive than a low 
Whig, or even a Radical one, would 
be. The newfangled nonsense touch- 
ing “‘ settling the question,” is below 
contempt. A Minister believes, whe- 
ther erroneously or not is of no con- 
sequence, that if a change be made, it 
will produce baleful evils ; and is he, 
merely to “ settle” a controverted 
question, to sanction it? ‘That man, 
whether he be in office or out of it, 
is not an honest one, who will assist 
in carrying a measure which he be- 
lieves is a pernicious one ; and his de- 
claration, that he does this from the 
pressure of circumstances, against his 
conviction, does not palliate in the 
least his dishonesty. If we be told 
that Ministers must act on this sys- 
tem to retain office, our reply is— 
They are under no such compulsion, 
and they will retain it, as the far- 
famed Vicar of Bray retained his pre- 
ferment. Ministers may change their 
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princi like other: men; but 
should do it openly, and they Should 
so do it in mode and time, that it may 
not utterly disarm and throw out of 
the political balance the mass of the 
community which raised them to of- 
fice. As we have said, we hold the 
assertion, that the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Mr Peel intend to proceed 
farther on the system, to be a foul li- 
bel ; but the confidence with which it 
is put forth in some quarters, renders 
it our duty to say what we have said. 
It was confidently expected that the 
appointment of the Wellington Minis- 
try would be the death-blow of the 
system. ‘The assurance was enter- 
tained, that such a man as the Duke 
would disdain to employ this disgrace- 
ful invention of former Ministers, to 
bolster up their weakness and gratify 
their thirst of power. 

Our belief, as we have stated, is, that 
the House of Commons cannot refuse 
to do its duty in regard to Ireland. If 
then the necessary laws be enacted, is 
there danger that it will produce dis- 
turbances in the sister island? There 
is none. What it will produce are, 
tranquillity and order. 

As to what will be done, we of course 


know nothing. In this uncertainty, we 
earnestly implore all ranks and condi- 
tions to do their duty amidst the ap- 
palling dangers which surround them. 
The Aristocracy stands among the 
things which these dangers more es« 


pecially threaten. It is already stripe 
ped of its rights and trampled in the 
dust in Ireland ; and in this state it 
must remain if the disabilities be re- 
moved. It must be brought to this 
in England, in proportion as Catholi- 
cism may mt itself among the free- 
holders and burgesses. The Catholics 
avow their determination to do their 
utmost to destroy not only its influence 
over its tenantry, but likewise its bo- 
rough influence—to expel it wholly 
from the political system. This deter- 
mination they will adhere to ; and in 
proportion as their power shall in- 
crease, the Aristocracy of the United 
Kingdom will be rendered that power- 
less,degraded,contemptible body, which 
the Aristocracy is in Spain, Portugal, 
and other Catholic countries. 

We devoutly hope that the Church 
judges correctly of its awful situation. 
Already it is in a minority. The ob- 
ject of eternal attack, it is no longer 
successfully defended. A part of its 
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bulwarks weré destroyed in the last 
session, and the removal of the disabi- 
lities will destroy the remainder. Let 
it not blindly hope to find protection 
in oaths and declarations. Its enemies 
declare that every thing they attempt 
to do will benefit it. The abolition of 
the Co: tion and Test Acts was to 
benefit it—the removal of the Catholic 
disabilities is to benefit it—the rob- 
bing it of its possessions in Ireland is 
to benefit it—a Catholic or other Dis- 
senter may, notwithstanding any oath 
or declaration, do any thing for its. 
overthrow, on ‘the pretext that he is 
labouring to benefit it. And let it not 
blindly hope that the war against it 
will cease when the disabilities are re- 
moved. The removal will add to the 
political war which rages against it in 
Parliament, a religious one, which will 
speedily extend to the Cabinet. The 
undivided fury of its enemies will be 
directed against its possessions and ex- 
istence in Ireland. A rival Hierarch 
will be established by the State, whic 
will possess the most potent means for 
seducing the Irish nobility and gentry 
from their faith, and which will be far 
more powerful than itself in the Legis« 
latute. The removal must be its des 
struction in Ireland; and when so 
much of its strength is, not only taken 
from it, but transferred to an overs 
powering enemy, how can it hope to 
preserve what it possesses in England ? 
If it be possible for it to be in danger, 
the Church is now in danger. If there 
ever can bea moment when the Church 
ought to exert all its energies for its 
own preservation, this is that moment. 

To the middle classes, we will say 
—Look at Ireland! If you wish to 
preserve yourselves from the baleful 
effects of spiritual tyranny—to prevent 
such tyranny from taking from you 
your trade, arraying your servants 
against you, robbing _ of your votes 
and other rights, making you the vic- 
tims of the incendiary, and banishing 
you from society at its pleasure,—if 
you wish to do this, rally round your 
Church and Constitution, and prevent 
that monstrousspiritual tyranny which 
desolates Ireland from passing the 
threshold of your Legislature ! 

And we will say to the lower orders 
—Lookat Ireland! If you wish to pre- 
vent a savage religious despotism from 
depriving you of all right of judgment 
in religious matters—prohibiting you 
from reading the Scriptures, and send 
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ing yous children to schools—depri- 
ving you of employment and bread— 
g from you your votes—ruini 
you by involving you in strife wi 
your landlords and other superiors— 
expelling you from society—robbing 
‘ou of your = rights and privi- 
ell unging you into grind- 
ing slavery,—if you wish to do this, 
stand forth to defend your religion, 
and prevent that savage religious des- 
potism which scourges Ireland from 
waving its sceptre in your Parliament 
and Cabinet ! 
What will be done, is a matter on 
which we necessarily know nothing. 
In the appalling uncertainty, we draw 
inexpressible pleasure from the forma- 
tion: of the Brunswick Clubs in both 
Ireland and England. We fervently 
that they will multiply and flou- 
in. every quarter. What adds to 
our pleasure is, they have nothing to 
do with men in power. Let this per- 
fect independence continue, and let it 
take possession of every member of 
the community. No principle is more 
warmly sanctioned by the constitution, 
or has been more strongly inculcated 
by the greatest of our Statesmen, than 
this—If bad men combine against the 
constitution® and laws, the good must 
combine to oppose them. Without 
such a principle, the-political edifice 
of this country could’not stand ; and 
upon it, as upon # rock, the Bruns- 
wick Clubs are erected. The dicta- 
tion of the Catholic Association will 
now find its limit ; whatever effect it 
“may have in the Cabinet, it will be 
powerless with those whom the Cabi- 
net serves ; if even the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr Peel descend to wear 
the chains of ““ Demagogue Dan,”— 
“ Spitfire Shiel,”—and “ Lawless Jack 
Lawless,” these chains will not be 
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worn by the country. Let no man, on 
this momentous question, surrender 
his judgment to others, and concede, 
because this Minister, or that party, 
will concede. If the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Mr Peel do their duty, let them 
be enthusiastically andirresistibly sup- 
ported, as they will be ; but if they 
offer concession, let even the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr Peel be inflexibly, 
and, to the last, opposed. Let not the 
English Protestant, after he has achie- 
ved what he has done—after he has 
reached the proud and glorious point 
of elevation on which he stands, now 
voluntarily degrade himself into the 
inferior and bondsman of the Irish 
Catholic.. Let not England, after ha- 
ving fought and triumphed over the 
world—after having shed her blood 
like water, and thrown away her trea- 
sures like dust, to gain the magnifi- 
cent and commanding station she en- 
joys, now suffer herself to be van< 
quished, ruined, and enslaved, by this 
—— profligate, and contemptible 

omestic enemy. We care not what a 
man’s religion may be, if he value his 
rights and liberties—if he love the ho- 
nour of his country—if he wish the 
British constitution to be preserved, 
and the British empire to enjoy pros- 
perity and happiness—if he be anxi- 
ous to see tranquillity, improvement, 
and comfort, introduced into Ireland 
— if he desire to see the Catholics so 
far reformed, as to be qualified to ex< 
ercise the public trusts they demand— 
and if the protection of the empire 
from the greatest injuries and calami- 
ties be a matter which he has at heart 
—such a man must zealously oppose 
what is called Catholic Emancipation, 
and support the measures necessary 
for rendering the Catholics peaceable 
and obedient subjects. 
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AN EXTRAVAGANZA, ETCHED IN THE MANNER OF CALLOT. © 


se Op-fashioned sticks ! Rational 


sticks! Sticks for sober citizens!” ex-' 


claimed an old ‘woman, standing with 
a bundle of sticks before her, on that 
pleasant public walk in Hamburg, 
called the Jungfern-stieg. Her stock 
in trade comprised-canes and walking- 
sticks in en variety, and many of 
them were adorned with knobs of ivory 
and bone carved into grotesque heads 
and animal forms, abounding in gri- 
mace and absurdity. -It was early in 
the day, the passengers were all hur- 
rying in ‘the eager pursuit of business, 
and for a long time the old woman 
found no customers. 

At length, she observed a pedes- 
trian, of a different and more promi- 
sing class, striding along the avenue. 
He was a tall and well-grown youth, 
and attired in that old Teutonic cos- 
tume which it has pleased the enthu- 
siastic students of Germany to revive 
in the nineteenth century. His step 
was the light bound of youth and 
happiness, and there was a kindling 
glance in his deep blue eye, and an 
involuntary smile at play upon his lip 
and cheek, which indicated that the 
cares of life were yet unknown to him, 
and that he was enjoying the brief 
and delicious interval between the 
close of academical studies and the 
commencement of professional labours 
and anxieties. Soon as the keen orbs 


visage of an old: woman, with hollow: 
= ‘and..cheeks, a - hook-nose,’ and 
chin as sharp as hatchets, and. tending 
towards each other like a pair of pin- 
cers: in short, the very image of the 
old hag before him. 

“* Buy that stick, I'll warrant it a 
good one,” whispered a friendly and 
musical voice in his -ear. ‘Arnold 
turned quickly round, and saw a youth 
of fifteen, of slender and fi- 
gure, and clad in the fancy costume of 
an English jockey, who nodded to 
him smilingly, and disappeared in 
the crowd. While Arnold was gazing 
in silent wonder at the stranger youth, 
the old woman, who had also observed 
him, renewed her vociferations, with 
‘* Stieks a-la- mode ! Whips for jock« 
eys ! Canes for fops and dandies, foola 
and monkeys !” 

** Good Heaven !” exclaimed the 
startled student ; ‘* this poor creature 
must be madder than her whole cole 
lection. *Twill be charity to pure 
Sia ps hai asieal 

With min i i 
disgust, he , anes down a ddlien, sei< 
zed the stick, and hastened from her 
unpleasant vicinity. Soon as/his back 
wae turned, seot * Spi-haae 

iercing screams of “‘ Spic 
ae sticks! Rods for (reaches 
ers! Wands: for harlequins and con 


jurors! Sticks for beggars to ride tos 
the devil on ! Broomsticks for wii Esl 


of the old woman.discerned him, she ea 
and warlocks! Crutches for the: ‘a 


screamed, with renewed energy,— 


“« Rare sticks! Noble sticks! Knob 
and club-sticks for students! Canes 
for loungers! Fancy sticks! Poetical 
sticks ! Romantic sticks ! Mad sticks! 
and sticks with a devil!” 

“* The devil, you have, Mother He- 
cate!” exclaimed our student, as he 
approached her ; “‘ then I must have 
one of them ; so look out the maddest 
stick in your infernal collection.” 

“If you choose the maddest stick 
in my stock, you must pay a mad 
price for it,” said the old woman. 
** Heré is one with a devil in it, and 
mad enough to turn the brain of any 
one who buys it ; but the lowest price 
is a dollar.” 

With these words, she held up to his 
inspection a knotted stick, on which was 
carved in bone the withered and skinny 

Vor. XXIV, 


and his grandmother !” and 
with a laugh so horribly unnatural, 
that the astonished youth turned round 
in dismay, and beheld the gaunt feae 
tures of the old woman distorted with 
scorn and laughter, and her small 
grey eyes, protruding like fiery meteors 
from their sockets, glared upon him 
with an expression so truly iacal, 
that he sprung forward in alarm, and 
was on the point of throwing away 
his stick to banish the hateful Tesem- 
ane a Snes when rai- 
sing his hand for the purpose, ‘ 
of that horrid mask, he beheld with 
astonishment the smiling features of 
a nymph. Looking more intently, he 
discovered that the knob represented 
a Sphinx carved in the purest ivory. 
The pouting and mae lips were, 
3 
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curved into an arch and mysterious 
smile, which, in combination with the 
raised fore-finger, seemed to warn, to 
the Hight 2 » menace ane 
the light an ition were cha . 
The stick anata knotted stick, 
like the one he had purchased ; but 
the carved knob, which displayed the 
masterly spirit and elaborate finish of 
Cellini, appeared to him of inestim- 
able value. He gazed upon it with 
a delight which speedily banished the 
hateful old woman from his thoughts, 
and the longer he gazed upon the 
laughing little Sphinx, the more en+ 
chanted he became with his prize, the 
more unconscious of what he was 
about, and whither he was going. 
Rambling onwards, he passed the ci- 
ty-gate leading towards Holstein, and 
wandered through its pleasant groves 
and pastures in absorbing reveries for 
six or seven hours ; nor was he rous- 
ed from this pleasant day-dream until 
the rude contact of an oak-branch 
with his cap restored to our visionary 
Arnold the use of his faculties, and 
made him sensible that he was entan- 
gled at night-fall in a pathless wood 
of considerable extent. ‘“‘ What a 
fool I must be,” he exclaimed, ‘* to 
fall in love with a knob-stick, and lose 


ge in. this ugly forest at dusk !” 
The recollection of his long reverie 
about the 
cibly upon his risible faculties, that he 
burst into an involuntary laugh, which 
continued until he was interrupted by 
a yelling peal in reply. He would 


tty Sphinx acted so for- 


haye regarded it as the echo 

his a but there was a.cutting 
and sarcastic tone in the responsive 
laugh which jarred painfully upon 
his excited ear, and created a suspi- 
cion that he was the sport of mirth or 
malice. ‘ Surely the devil houses 
here !” he exclaimed, with emphasis, 
as he walked onward. Immediately a 
dozen voices answered him, and excla- 
mations of “ The devil houses here ! 
Houses-here! Here! Here!! Here!!!” 
resounded from all quarters. More 
sartled fun heirs, he looked around 
im in xity, but a brief pause 
of Saillection recalled his ph -mwerg 
ed senses. “ Nonsense!” he mut- 
tered to himself, as he paced more 
rapidly through the increasing gloom, 
# sounds are nothing but echoes ; 
but the night is at hand, and I would 
willingly know where I am. But 
is there no lurking mischief near me ?” 
thought he, relapsing into suspicion 
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that all was not right in these dusky 
woodlands. <‘ Come out!” he shout- 
ed, “and do your worst ; be you man 
or devil!” There was no immediate 
reply, but listening attentively, the 
word ‘ Devil,” whispered at some 
distance, fell upon his startled ears 
and the unhallowed sound was re 
peated in lower whispers, until it 
melted into distance. ‘“ This is be-« 
yaad endurance,” he exclaimed, as 
e rushed onward; ‘ these cursed 
echoes will drive me mad.”—** Mad ! 
Mad! Mad!” replied a host of voi 
ces. At that moment he heard some+ 
thing rustling in the branches, ‘and 
his foot struck against some object 
which uttered an inarticulate and 
moaning sound. He stepped hastily 
backwards, and looking down, disco« 
vered an enormous toad lying on its 
back, and struggling vainly to regain 
its legs. Yielding to a sudden im- 
pulse of uncontrollable disgust, he 
lunged the point of his stick into the 
lly of the bloated reptile, and hurl« 
ed it into the adjacent underwood: 
The rays of a bright moon fell through 
an opening in the trees in the direc 
tion where he had thrown the toad, 
and Arnold shuddered with horror as 
he beheld the hideous features of the 
old stick-woman grinning at him like 
Medusa from the spotted belly of the 
toad. “‘ Accursed beldam ! Avaunt !” 
he shouted ; “ am I to be dogged for 
ever by this devil’s dam?” Rushing 
through the underwood, he aimed a 
blow at her horrid visage, but ene 
countered only the pale and streaky 
stem of a birch-tree. He laughed 
aloud on discovering the cause of this 
delusion, and immediately his ears 
were stunned by the monstrous and 
reiterated peals of laughter which ase 
sailed him on all sides. ‘‘ I am sures 
ly beset by a legion of devils,” thought 
the agonized youth, while his hair 
stood erect, and cold drops of perspi« 
ration rolled down his face as he lise 
tened to this horrid burst of merri- 
ment. Collecting, by a sudden effort, 
his scattered energies, he brandished 
his stick, and rushed headlong through 
the tangled thicket, shouting, ‘‘ Have 
at ye all! Sprites !.Witches ! Ghosts! 
and Devils!” He plunged forward 
like a maniac dasha the wood,until 
he stepped upon another toad, which 
yielded to the pressure; he lost his 
footing, fell breathless on the brink 
of.a declivity, and rolled down the 
shelving side of a deep ravine, where 
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he Jay a considerable time, exhausted 
and senseless. 

When restored to consciousness, he 
found himself reposing upon an em< 
broidered sofa in a baron’s hall, of an« 
tique and curious magnificence, and 
the soft rays of the morning sun were 
beaming brightly.upon him through 
a _ 9 and } 4 a . 

ovely girl, of n ike hues an 
form, and robed vith elegant simpli- 
city, stood near his couch. Tresses of 
the brightest chestnut fell in waving 
luxuriance over her ivory neck and 
shoulders ; her soft blue eyes shot rays 
as mild as moonbeams upon the asto~ 
nished Arnold ; and around her bes 
witching mouth lurked a smile of in- 
describable archness and mystery. In 
short, she was the startling resem- 
blance, the very counterpart, of the 
pretty Sphinx-head upon his stick. 

** In the name of wonder, where am 
I?” exclaimed Arnold, starting from 
the sofa, and gazing upon the lovely 
stranger with delight and amazement. 
‘** Have the wheels of time rolled back 
again? Have the romantic splendours 
ot the middle ages risen from the 
dead? Or have I been translated from 
that hellish forest to an angel’s para« 
dise? Or has my pretty Sphinx been 
gifted with life and motion, like Pyg- 
malion’s statue? Or have I lost my 
senses? Or,—pardon me, your lady- 
ship !—Youaresurely nocarved knob? 
I mean, my lady, no ivory Sphinx? I 
would say, that your lovely features 
are so mysterious and Sphinx-tike, 
that I am perplexed and amazed be~ 
yond expression.” 

“* Return toyour couch, good youth!” 
replied the smiling fairone ; “thefever 
paroxysms are not over. You are still 
raving, but I see symptoms of amend- 
ment. Be seated, I pray you, and en- 
deavour to collect your wandering fa« 
culties. I can assure you,” she con- 
tinued, “ that there is nothing super- 
natural about me or my castle, which 
is well known in Holstein as the coun- 
try residence of the Countess Cordu- 
la. -You approached it last night 
through my park, which is well wood- 
ed, and so intersected with rocks and 
ravines, as to be somewhat dangerous 
to night-walkers. Rambling, as is my 
wont, by sunrise, I discovered you 
lying senseless in a deep hollow, near 

castle. The stick you rave about 
isat yourelbow. Howit came into your 
possession, I know not, but it once 
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belonged to me ; and the Sphinx-head 
was by my page Florestan, who 
is an ingenious little fellow, and amu- 
ses himself with carving my features, 
and applying them to every thing gro 
tesque and fabulous in the animal 
world.” 

“Either my senses are the sport of 
dreams, or this world is altogether an 
enigma,” replied the still-bewildered 
Arnold ; ** I know very well that I 
live in the nineteenth century, and 
that I have studied at the University 
of Kiel. Common sense tells me that 
there are neither witches, ghosts, nor 
fairies, and yet I could almost swear 
that ever since yesterday noon, I have 
been the sport and victim of superna- 
tural agency. If, therefore, noble 
lady! you are really no fairy, but, in 
good faith, the Countess Cordula, and 
a human being, I trust you will par- 
don my strange language and deport- 
ment, and attribute them to the real 
cause—my unaccountable transition 
from the horrors of your park to this 
splendid hall, and the dazzling pre 
sence of its lovely owner.” 

** Singular being!” replied the 
blushing Countess, ‘* you have intro« 
duced yourself to me and my castle in 
so abrupt and original a manner, that 
I feel somewhat curious. to become 
better acquainted with such an oddity. 
If, theretore, your time and engage- 
ments permit you to remain here a 
few days, I shall be happy to retain 
you as a guest, and to share with you 
the summer amusements of my se- 
cluded residence. If you delight in 
music and in song, in fine old pic- 
tures, and the pleasant tales and le- 
gends of Scandinavia, you -will find 
abundant resources under my roof.” 

** Your kindness and condescen- 
sion enchant me, lovely Countess!» I 
seek no happier fate,” exclaimed the 
enraptured Arnold, pressing the hand 
of his fair hostess to his lips with fere 
vent and deep delight. She acknow- 
ledged her consciousness of hisundis- 
guised admiration by a blush and 
smile of such flattering, such thrilling 
potency, that her intoxicated guest 
already ventured to indulge in some 
audacious dreams of the possible con- 
sequences which might ensue from 
daily and incessant intercourse with 
this fascinating Countess. Sympathy, 
love, and marriage, might follow in 
naturab succession, and make him the 
happiest, the most enviable of hum 
beings. ; 
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' Ina glowing tumult of delightful 
anticipations, he obeyed an invitation 
of his hostess to accompany her in a 
stroll through the castle gardens. Here 
a romantic scene of hills, and woods, 
and waters, met the eye, and Arnold 
recognised, with amazement, in the 
‘extensive lake, margined with hanging 
woods, and dotted with green islands 
and temples, a scene connected with 
some floating reminiscences of his 
childhood, or of some vivid dream, he 
could not determine which ; but he 
recollected having gazed, on a glorious 
morning, over the hedge which bound- 
‘ed a noble park, with its Gothic cas- 
tle, reflected in the mirrored surface of 
a lake. Pleasant footpaths meandered 
through its groves and gardens, and a 
cavalier of noble presence was ranging 
‘with his fair one through the beaute- 
ous landscape. He well remembered 
-with what curious longings he had 
‘seen and envied the happy lot of that 
loving pair ; and now, ecstatic thought! 
‘+he'no longer gazed on a forbidden pa- 
adise, but walked a bidden guest over 
this fairy scene by the side of its beau- 
‘tiful mistress ; and this fondest dream 
of his juvenile fancy was realized with 
a vividness and abruptness which, to 
his still bewildered senses, partook of 
Arabian enchantment. 

Returning to the castle, the Coun- 
tess led the happy student to her pic- 
ture gallery, which contained some 
rare and irable specimens of the 
old masters. Arnold was no painter, 
but he had a painter’s eye for the 
ne Ag — - he 
gazed with delight upon the works of 
Raffaelle, Titian, Correggio, and Paul 
Veronese. The Countess pointed out 
to him some matchless portraits paint- 
ed by these great men, and dilated 
upon their merits with such Brace, 
‘spirit, and intelligence, that the fi- 
gures seemed to breathe, and almost 
start from the canvass, when touched 
-by the wand of this enchantress. One 
department of the gallery was occupied 
by the pictures of a modern German 
‘artist, who seemed to have drawn his 
inspiration from the eccentric etchings 
of the inimitable Jacques Callot. So 
wild and grotesque were his combina-~ 
‘tions of the imaginative and the su- 
‘pernatural, with the realities and the 
commonplaces of every-day life, that 
‘Arnold, whose foible was a vivid and 

‘ill-regulated imagination, bestowed 
more earnest and admiring attention 
upon these ingenious caricatures, than 
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he had devoted to the costly specimens 
of the old masters. Recollecting him- 
self, he apologized to.the Countess for 
this singular preference, and explain- 
ed. it, by acknowledging himself an 
admirer of the eccentric tales and 
visions of Hoffmann, whose intense 
sympathy with the extravaganzas and 
capriccios of Callot was abundantly 
notorious. The Countess replied onl 
by a lifted forefinger, and an 
smile, which reminded him somewhat 
disagreeably of his ivory Sphinx, and 
he followed her in silence to the fine 
old gothic library, where: she desired 
he would amuse himself for an hour, 
and left him to his reflections. These 
were unfavourable to study, and while 
he turned over many curious manu- 
scripts and missals, unconscious of 
their contents, his memory was busily 
occupied in retracing every look and 
gesture of the fascinating Cordula. 
Wearied at length of studying so un- 
profitably the antique lore of this cu- 
rious library, he looked around for 
some book in a modern garb, and:dis- 
covered a single tome in an elegant 
fancy binding. It was a volume of 
his favourite Hoffman, and opened at 
the tale of the “* Golden Vase.”. This 
narrative was new to him, and he de- 
voured it with:a relish so absorbing, 
that he had no difficulty in tracing a 
mysterious and startling resemblance 
in his own adventures, to those of the 
student Anselmo. “ Surely,”-he ex- 
claimed, '‘‘ that student must be my 
double, and he, or I, or both of us, 
are phantasmsin the mannerof Callot.” 
The sudden entrance of the Countess 
dismounted him from his hobby, and 
although he felt a strong impulse -to 
ask her if she thought he resembled 
a phantasm of Callot, the recollection 
that she had attributed his ravings 
about the Sphinx to temporary de- 
rangement, gave-him a timely check, 
and the silver tones of her melodious 
voice dispelled entirely his delusion ; 
he was again the happiest of men, and 
the blissful hours flew by unheeded, 
like moments. 

Three days had vanished thus de- 
lightfully, and had appeared to our 
enamoured student like a pleasant 
summer-night’s dream, when, on the 
fourth morning, he heard with terror 
that the Countess was confined to her 


‘apartment by indisposition, and not 


visible to any one. Arnold's conster- 


‘nation and anxiety were for some time 


excessive, but they gradually yielded 
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to a growing suspicion that the Coun- 
tess was not altogether what she ap- 
peared. He recollected the story of 
the beautiful aed who was at 
certain periods cha into a serpent, 
and cnsifaliy secluded herself when 
the hour of metamorphosis approach- 
ed. His apprehension of a similar 
catas was so enlivened by the 
fairy splendour which surrounded him 
in this mysterious castle, that he re- 
lapsed headlong into the fancies crea- 
‘ted by the strong resemblance of the 
Countess tohis ivory Sphinx ; and, for- 
getting alike the obligations of deco- 
rum and gratitude, he rushed onwards 
-to her private apartment, pushed aside 
the opposing servants, and abruptly 
entered the forbidden chamber. The 
curtains were closely drawn to exclude 
‘the glare of daylight, and the yellow 
ays ofa large French lamp threw a 
-soft and mysterious light around the 
spacious apartment. ‘The lofty walls 
were decorated with a French land- 
‘scape paper, on which were skilfully 
depicted. the .wondrous features of 
Egyptian scenery. In different com- 
“partments were seen the enormous 
pyramids and temples ; the broad and 
-venerable Nile, with here and there a 
scrocodile reposing in long and scaly 
grandeur on its margin ; and opposite 
the door was painted, in high and full 
welief, the mysterious head of the 
Sphinx, resting its vast proportions 
on ‘the drifted sand, and gazing in 
‘mild majesty over the vestiges of 
-Egyptian grandeur, like the surviving 
-monarch of a shattered world. The 
‘elegant Parisian furniture of this apart- 
ment was in corresponding taste, and 
the Countess was reclining upon a 
couch, supported by two large and ad- 
-mirably sculptured Sphinxes, while all 
the tables and chiffoniers were resting 
on thesame pleasant- looking monsters. 
: The lovely Cordula looked pale as an 
‘ivory statue; her lips were flushed 
with the glow of fever, and there was 
in her eyes a dark and melancholy 
lustre. She was reclining on her side, 
her bosom supported by her left arm, 
and when the agitated youth approach- 
' ved her, she raised the forefinger of her 
.vight hand, and thus addressed him. 
-* Arnold! Arnold! who are you? 
and who am I?” “ My lovely Sphinx !” 
-exclaimed the bewildered student, 
** what do I see and hear? You pro- 
pose to me an enigma which it is im- 
- possible to solve. Do you think I am 
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one of Callot’s phantasms? or, do 
you take me for (Estipes himself?” .. 

‘* Arnold ! Arnold !” continued the 
Countess, in tremulous tones and evi- 
dent anxiety, “ if you could solve my 
enigma, I should expire before yous 
and yet my cruel destiny compels me 
to ask, Who are you? and who am 
I?” At these ful words, the un- 
happy Arnold felt his heart sink with- 
in him; his fairy visions, vanished, 
his lips quivered with dismay, -his 
knees smote together, his brain began 
to whirl, and all around him - was 
mist and confusion. The sublime 
‘scenery which adorned the walls ap- 
peared to move around him like a pa- 
noramic landscape ; the pyramids of 
Memphis and Saccara, the giant obe- 
lisks and temples, threw up their aw- 
ful forms from earth to heaven, and 
stalked before him in colossal march, 
like spectral visions of the past. The 
troubled waters of the Nile began.to 


-leave their bed, and the scaly monsters 


on its banks to creep with openi 
jaws around the chamber ; while the 
numerous Sphinxes which adorned it, 
assuming suddenly the form and fea- 
tures of the Countess, pointed their 
warning fingers at the frenzied Ar- 
nold, and with smiles of boding mys- 
tery, screamed in his shrinking, ears 
the fatal questions, ““ Who are -you ? 
and who am I ?” 

‘* Gracious Heaven !” exclaimed the 
agonized student, “I am hedged in 
by all the plagues of Egypt. Forbear! 
in mercy forbear!” he continued <n 
delirious terror, while he covered.his 
achin eyes and throbbing temples 
with his hands. ‘ Forbear those hor- 
rid questions ! I know not who I am. 
—Would : had never been!” Rou. 
sing, by a desperate effort, his expiring 
energies, he rushed out of the apart~ 
ment, and fied from the castle to the 
adjacent wood. Winged with terror, 
he bounded through the tangled un- 
derwood, stumbled over the root of an 
oak tree, and rolled down the side of 
adeclivity. He lay for some time stun- 
ned and dizzy with the shock, -but 
gradually recovered his senses, and re- 


-sumed his flight. After running with 


headlong speed for some hours, he 
looked up, and to his infinite amaze- 
ment, found himself within a mile of 
the Holstein gate of Hamburg, and 
theivory knob-stickin hishand. Slack- 
ening oy to a sober walk, and 
gazing at the pretty Sphinx, he began 
Ro usta 
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to commune with himself.—* Surely 
the events of the last three days can- 
not have been a dream? No, impos- 
sible! They were far too lively and 
circumstantial for a vision. But, if no 
dream, my Holstein Countess must be 
well known in Hamburg. I will make 
diligent search, and on the spot.” He 
began immediately to question every 
passenger he met where the Countess 
Cordula resided ; but no one had ever 
heard the name, or knew the stately 
baronial castle he described so minute- 
ly, and the vehement language, flush- 
ed cheeks, and sparkling eyes of the 
SS excited amongst the a 
nking passengers a suspicion that 
he had drank too deeply at the mad- 
dening fount of poetry and romance, 
* Alas !” soliloquized the disappointed 
Arnold, “ if such a countess and such 
a castle are unknown, my strange ad~ 
venture ‘must indeed have been a 
«ream, and the less I say of it the bet- 
ter, lest my friends should pronounce 
me a visionary, and my prospects in 
life be blasted by a nick-name. I 
would give one of my ears,” he con- 
timued, as he strolled towards the 
city, ‘if I could banish that fatal 
enigma from my memory.—‘ Who are 
you ?’—Who I am indeed is more 
than I can tell. I am the natural 
son of somebody, but whether of a 
prince or a pedlar, I could never learn. 
The question would have puzzled 
CEdipus himself. However, what has 
been may be again, and I have always 
the pleasant consciousness that I am 
ibly a prince incog., like a meta- 
morphosed king in a fairy tale. The 
enchantment may be broken some da 
by a word, and I may find myself all 
at Once betrothed to a princess, and 
heir-apparent to a throne. But what- 
ever I may turn out to be according to 
the flesh, I should like very much to 
know what I am in spirit and in truth; 
and, above all, whether I am a poet. 
Certainly my imagination is ver 
prone to take wing, and fly away wit 
me; and I have been often told that 
I am absent and eccentric. Surely 
-these are indisputable tokens of a ge- 
nius fe and romance.—By Hea- 
ven; ‘I'll write a book! My own life 
and adventures will make an admira- 
— and this laughing little Sphinx 
a delicious episode. The Countess 
Cordula ; her cas ome vo mp | and 
accomplishments ; her stately castle, 
with its books and pictures, eaiband 
waters— what delightful materials! 


But that horrible Egyptian chamber 
with its dancing pyramids ; and those 
gaping crocodiles and _ chattering 
sphinxes—Faugh! the recollection 
turns my brain. And those cursed en- 
igmas, Who are you? and, Whoam I? 
—Dear incomprehensible Countess !’’ 
sighed the still enamoured student, 
*‘could I wish to solve these fatal 
questions at the risk of thy precious 
existence ? No, my sweet Cordula !— 
Vision, or no vision ! I shiall never for- 
get thee, and never cease to love thee.” 





On the following morning he hired 
an apartment in the suburb, overlook« 
ing the Holstein road. The house was 
in the centre of a pleasant garden, and 
commanded a view of the road and 
passengers without exposure to the 
dust and noise. He chose this situa» 
tion in the latent hope that the Coun- 
tess had deceived him by an assumed 
name, and that he might some day be 
so fortunate as to see her equipage on 
the road to or from Hamburg., The 
utmost efforts of his understanding 
had been unable to reach an entire 
conviction that his late adventure had 
been a dream, and the intense eager- 
ness with which he began and pursued 
the story of his life, tended only to in- 
crease his delusion. 

Prefixing the title of “ Advewtures 
of a Student, a Romance of Real.Life, 
in themanner of Callotand Hoffmann,” 
he compressed into a single chapter 
every precious incident as comparative- 
ly unworthy of his authorship; and, 
plunging with mad delight into the 
episode of “‘ The Sphinx,” he detailed, 
in glowing and impassioned language, 
his adventures in the haunted wood, 
and mysterious castle of the Countess. 
He wrote the earlier portion of this 
episode in the form and language of 
fiction, but the longer he wrote, the 
more confirmed was his belief in the 
truth of his romance; and at length 
he yielded to a conviction that he was 
entangled in a romantic web of inci- 
dents, and that the sudden discovery of 
his illustrious parents would be the 
solution of the problem. The startling 
questions of “* Who are you? and, 
Who am I?” haunted him like spec- 
tres, and amongst many singular spe- 
culations upon his own origin andiden- 
tity, he began to indulge a suspicion 
that he had a double existence, and 
that he could inhabit two places at 
once. He now recollected with alarm 
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the many tales he had heard, and 
once discredited, of men who had two 
distinct and intelligent existences, 
who had even beheld their own dou- 
bles, and had been warned by those 
mysterious appearances of their ap- 

roaching deaths. Fearful of yielding 
himeelf too entirely to the dominion 
of this excitement, he would often 
rush into the busy streets of Ham- 
burg, and endeavour to regain, by 
rough collision with the world and its 
realities, some portion of common sense 
and self-possession. But, whenever 
he approached his lodgings, his vi- 
sionary fears returned, and he often 
hesitated to open his door, from an ap- 
prehension that he should beho!d hime 
self seated at the table, and writing 
the continuation of his romance. 

« Ov St John’s day, Arnold returned 
hometrom a longramble, and sat down 
after dinner in his verandah, which 
commanded a view of the road and pas 
sengers. It was a genuine midsum- 
mer-day ; the sun was hot and bril- 
liant, the sky was the deep blue of 
Italy, and the dusty road was crowded 
with vehicles, horses, and pedestrians 
innumerable ; all eager to exchange 
the narrow streets and oppressive at- 
mosphere of Hamburg for the pure 
air and pleasant shade of the adjacent 
groves and gardens. Arnold gazed 
with envy upon the gay and elegant 
groups which passed in review before 
him; and coveted one of the many 
beautiful horses which pranced under 
their riders, or, in splendid harness, 
along the spacious avenue. Passion- 
ately fond of riding, he pictured to 
himself, in glowing colours, the de- 
light of bounding along on a fine Eng- 
lish hunter, and of displaying before 
the admiring eyes of numerous belles 
his noble and fearless horsemanship. 
‘* And might I not have the good for- 
tune,” he exclaimed, as he gazed on 
the ivory Sphinx in his hand, “ to 
meet my lovely Countess amidst that 
crowd of fashionables?” Reclining 
with his head and arms upon the rail- 
ing of his verandah, he fell into his 
wonted rs and at length the = 
try atmosphere, combined with the 
fatigue of a long walk, soothed him 
into a profound slumber, from which 
he was unpleasantly roused by that 
ominous question, “‘ Arnold! who are 
you?” Looking up, he saw, in the 
garden, the elegant little jockey, whose 
mysterious recommendation of a stick 
on the Jungfern- stieg walk had somuch 
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lexed him. The laughing boy 
Peoed below the Bh — 
ing towards Arnold with his right foree 
finger, repeated the annoying ques~ 
tion, ‘‘ Who are you?” Prompted 
both by anger and curiosity, the stu< 
dent started from his seat, rushed: 
down stairs, and out of the house door, 
but the boy was gone. 

Darting across the garden into the 
high-road; the puzzled youth looked 
right and left, but in vain ; the jockey 
had disappeared, and Arnold, after 
some fruitless inquiries amongst the 
passengers, determined to join the gay 
throng, and amuse himself as well as 
he could without a horse. But all his 
endeavours to reconcile himself to the 
use of his own legs were ineffectual ; 
and he recollected, with keen regret, 
those happy days of childhood, when 
a stick between his legs was as good 
as an Arabian cuoprser. ‘*‘ How pure 
the delights, how poetical the delue 
sions of childhood !” soliloquized our 
student, as he paced along. “ Would 
I were but four years old! I should 
mount this knotted stick, and trot 
along this pleasant road, with fresh 
and exquisite enjoyment. I should 
believe myself mounted on a real 
horse ; and what we thoroughly be- 
lieve becomes a real and palpable 
truth, whatever this dull prosaic world 
may say to the contrary.” Pursuing 
this train of thought, the visionary 
Arnold plunged so deeply into the vie 
vid recollections and associations of 
his childhood, that he at length fore 
got there was a world without, as well 
as a world within him, and actually 
putting the stick between his legs, be- 
gan to canter away with great speed 
and spirit along the highway, to the 
indescribable amusement of the nue 
merous passengers. Shouts of laugh- 
ter resounded on all sides, but om 3 
were blended with the sounding h 
and rolling wheels of numerous equi- 
pages, and fell unheeded or unheard 
upon the ears of Arnold, who pursued 
his ride with infinite satisfaction, un~ 
til he a in the ce Na “> 

age 0 ae sp eave 
pa od and strike inte a cross-road. 
It was an open English carriage, of 
rich and elegant design, drawn 

i ish horses, 

preceded by two outriders in English 
jockey-costume. The only occupant 
of this dazzling vehicle was a young 
and elegantly attired woman. Soon 
as Arnold beheld the jockeys, he re. 
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cognised the garb of the mysterious: 
outh who had spoken to him on the 
ungfern-stieg, and again but an hour 
since in his garden. *‘ That must be 
my lovely Countess,” he exclaimed, as 
he forward with lightning- 
speed to overtake the brilliant equi- 
page. Finding his horse an encum- 
brance rather than a help, he trans 
ferred it from his legs to his fingers, 
succeeded at length in overtaking the 
carriage, and, to his inexpressible de- 
light, discovered in the fair traveller 
his radiant and enchanting Cordula-. 

She immediately observed and re< 
cognised him. Stopping the carriage, 
she greeted the breathless and agita- 
ted student with a melodious laugh. 
«* Hah! Do we meet again ?” said she. 
*<Strangeand incomprehensible youth! 
Are you not ashamed of yourself, to 
have mistaken me for an enchanted 
Melusina? What do you think of me 
now? Am I a marble Sphinx, or an 
ivory knob? Ha! ha! ha! You are 
truly an original personage, and far 
more amusing than a Spanish comedy. 
Do step into the carriage, and give an 
account of yourself.” 

The abashed and bewildered Arnold 
didnot wait asecond invitation. Spring- 
ing with an elastic bound of delight 
into the vehicle, he took the proffered 
seat by its lovely mistress, and the four 
prancing Danes resumed their speed. 

* Ah! my adorable Countess,” ex~ 
elaimed the happy student, as soon as 
he could find breath and language, 
*« why did you address me so myste- 
riously in that Egyptian elie ? 
And why did you recline upon your 
couch in the very attitude of the Egyp- 
tian Sphinx ? Dangerous and incom- 
prehensible fair-one! My adventures 
in your enchanted castle, and my vi- 
vid. recollection of its lovely mistress, 
have brought me to the verge of in- 
sanity. My nights and days are suc- 
cessive dreams, haunted by your ans 
gelic form ; and, so strong is the de- 
lusion, that I have almost lost the fa~ 
culty of distinguishing between my 
waking and sleeping visions. Even 
the common incidents of every-day 
life assume a supernatural and myste- 

‘rious character ; and, can you believe 
sit, lovely Countess! when I first be- 
your equipage, I was mounted 

on this foolish stick, and cantering 

along the high-road like a brainless 

child, firmly Melieving all the while 

that I had a noble courser under me? 

Nay, more! I have even doubted the 
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reality of those days of paradise, which 
I lived under your hospitable roof > 
and even. now, that your vicinity 
brings the sweet conviction home to 
my ravished senses, I am disturbed 
by a vague and unconquerable appre- 
hension that my present happiness is 
but a delusion, which a word or look 
may dissolve for ever.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha!” laughed the 
Countess, until the tears rolled down 
her cheeks. ‘“ Singular being! Can 
you still doubt the evidence of your 
senses? When will these wanderings 
of fancy cease? Beware, friend Ar- 
nold, of indulging such pernicious ex- 
citements, or you will end in doubte 
ing your own existence. You must 
struggle manfully against these dan- 
gerous hallucinations, and open your 
eyes and senses to a conviction that 
you are again my prisoner, and return- 
ing to the castle as fest as my impe< 
tuous Danes can whirl you.” 

** Would I were your prisoner for 
life, most lovely Countess! or that I 
had never entered the sphere of your 
enchantments!” exclaimed the. ena» 
moured youth, with a gaze so fraught 
with eo meaning, that the blush 
ing, smi Cordula found it: - 
dient to introduce a less rai, 
pic of conversation. 

The hours. flitted on rosy wings 
over the enraptured student as he lis- 
tened to the music of her thrilling 
voice, and became each moment more 
enthralled by her radiant features, 
and the nameless fascinations of her 
language anddeportment. ‘The even- 
ing had advanced unperceived, and 
the sun was sinking majestically be- 
hind the dark woods which belted the 
horizon, when the carriage stopped at 
a park-entrance, and the Countess, 
with a smile of mystery, invited him 
to walk through her enchanted grove 
to the castle. 

As he assisted her descent, he ob- 
served, for the first time, the features 
of the two outriders, and discovered 
in one of them the mysterious youth 
who had roused him by that fatal 
question from beneath his window. 
While he hesitated to indulge his cu 
riosity, the Countess, with flattering 
familiarity, took his arm and led him 
through the forest scenery which sur- 
rounded and concealed her castle. The 
daylight was rapidly disappearing, 
but he could easily discern im the nu- 
merous cliffs and caverns which adorn- 
ed this romantic wood, and in the sine 
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gular echoes which proceeded from 
them, the natural causes of those un- 
pleasant adventures which attended 
his first approach to the Castle. - The 
increasing gloom of this sylvan region 
was partially dispelled by the rising 
moon, and the intervals between the 
dense foliage were gemmed with stars 
which shone like pendant lamps in the 
dark blue heavens. Suddenly a stream 
of brilliant light shot across the hori- 
zon.. *“ Hah!” exclaimed Arnold, 
“* what a splendid meteor !” 

‘* It was no meteor,” replied the 
Countess, “ but a rocket from the 
castle gardens. You will meet a nu- 
merous assemblage of my friends and 
neighbours, invited to celebrate my 
birth-day by a fete champétre, and a 
masked ball of dramatic costumes. 
‘That rocket was a signal to commence 
the illuminations, which are designed 
by my clever little page Florestan. 
I love that little fellow as if he were 
my brother, and you, Arnold! must 
love him for my sake. He is full of 
ingenious attentions to me, and he ex- 
cels in every thing he undertakes, 
He paints admirably in oil ; and to- 
morrow,” she added, with a sigh, “ he 
shall paint your portrait, that I may 
at least $a copy, in case the 
strange original should again doubt— 
again abandon me. But I trust, Ar- 
nold !” continued the bewitching Cor- 
dula, “< that your second visit will be 
more enduring than the first.” 

* These words were uttered in a voice 
trembling with emotion, and the su- 
premely blest and ig Senge student, 
no longer doubting her sympathy, 
knelt to his fair enslaver, and, with a 
beating heart and faltering tongue, 
stammered his tale of love. In blush« 
ing haste the lovely Countess extend- 
ed her ivory hands to the kneeling 
‘Arnold, and bade him rise. Still hold- 
ing his hands in hers with a gentle 
pressure, which electrified the happy 
student, she fixed upon his glowing 
features a long and searching gaze. 
*‘ Ah, Arnold! Arnold!” at length 
she said, in tones of tender and impas- 
sioned modulation, “ if you really 
loved me, you would not feel so inqui- 
sitive about.me. You would love me 
for my own sake, regardless of the 
world and its opinions. But men were 
ever selfish and distrustful. They can- 
not love with theentiredevotedness, the 
pure and Jofty confidence of woman.” 

‘Celestial creature!” exclaimed the 
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* delirious Arnold, ‘ forgive my doubts 
and wanderings. They are at rest for 
ever ; and, henceforward, you are my 
world, my universe.. Pardon my da- 
ring hopes, my mad presumption, and 
make me the first and happiest of hu- 
man beings, the husband of the beaus 
tiful, the accomplished, and highly 
gifted Cordula.” 

“* Dear Arnold!” whi the 
blushing and gratified Countess, “ 5 
am yours. Henceforward you are the 
chosen. partner of my affections and 
iny life ; but beware of future doubts, 
and forget my singular questions in 
the Egyptian chamber. They were 
intended as a trial of your regard for 
me, but it was then unequal to the 
test. You doubted me because you 
could not comprehend me, and you 
would not believe, because you were 
not permitted to investigate. If you ~ 
would not lose me for ever, follow 
blindly the impulses of your affection- 
ate nature, and destroy not our haps 
piness by inordinate anxiety to know 
of what materials it is composed.” 

The fortunate student, still dizzy 
with this unexpected height of bliss, 
peer boundless contidence, and 

ove everlasting, and sealed his pro- 
mise with a fervent kiss upon the rosy 
lips of the blushing fair one. .When 
this rapturous overflow of feeling had 
somewhat subsided, he observed a 
fiery glow spreading over the horizon ; 
and as they emerged soon after from 
the forest-shades, he was startled, and 
for a moment blinded by a spectacle 
almost too dazzling for humen vision. 
The noble mansion of the Countess 
was illuminated from end to .nd, and 
reared its proud and castellated form 
like a huge pyramid of light. The 
ingenious Florestan had traced with 
lines of radiant lamps, each buttress, 
battlement, tower, and pinnacle of the 
lofty edifice, which stood in bright re- 
lief before a dark background of woody 
hills, and realized the chivalrous mag- 
nificence of the middle ages. The still 
ness of the lovely night was now bro- 
ken by a gentle breeze, which gradual- 
ly swelled into a gust, and suddenly 
the sound of sad and thrilling harmo- 
ny floated above the lovin, ‘pait- JA 
louder strain succeeded, and the whele 
atmosphere was suffused with the lofe 
ty intonations of harp-music, . which 
soared insensibly into the sustai 
and solemn grandeur of an organ, and 
then, melting do ’ eprogressive Cae 
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the falas end Hngering whispers of an 
t ingering w of an 
£olian harp. 

“ Surely, my sweet Cordula!” ex- 

élaimed the wondering Arnold, “ we 
listen to the music of the spheres. 
Whence come those awful sounds ?” 
- ]¢ is the giant’s harp,” replied the 
Countess. “‘ Seven powerful wires, 
tuned to the gamut, are stretched be- 
tween the flanking towers which over- 
top the castle, and when it blows a 
storm, the pealing of this great weather- 
harp is carried on the gale for several 
miles.”* 


Another rocket soared aloft, and 
suddenly an unseen band of Turkish 
music began a lively, bounding mea- 
sure. The castle-gates flew open, and 
@ numerous train of youths and maid- 
ens, carrying torches, issued from the 
portal to meet the approaching pair, 
strewed flowers along their path, and 
danced before them in gay procession 
to the entrance of the great baronial 
hall of the castle, in which the taste- 
ful illuminations of Florestan had 
created the blaze of noon. Their ar- 
rival was announced by a triumphant 
flourish from the trumpets stationed 
in the gallery, and immediately a 
crowd of dramatic maskers and mum- 
mers rushed forward to greet them. 
Arnold gazed in speechless amazement 
at the ue extravagance of garb 
and feature exhibited in the masks 
and costumes of the numerous guests. 
All the witches, and demons, the 
ghosts, and grave-diggers, of Shak. 
speare and Goethe; the harlequins, 
buffoons, and merry beggars, of Goz- 
zi and Goldoni; and, yet stranger, 
the wild and grotesque conceptions of 
Callot, Hoffmann, and the eccentric 
artist in the castle-gallery, were em- 
bodied and let loose on this occasion. 
Arnold and the Countess retired for a 
short time to array themselves in the 

icturesque and splendid costumes of 
and Juliet, and, on their re- 

turn to the hall, the music played an 
inspiring measure, and the merry 
maskers separated into groups for 
dancing. Too much excited and as- 
tonished to join in this amusement, 
the student stood in silence by his 
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Countess, and gazed with painful fore- 
bodings upon the wild and fantastic 
scene around him. Meanwhile, the 
mgr Hamlet and his crazed Ophe- 
ia, the aspiring Faust, the tender 
Margaret, and all the spectres and 
witches of Macbeth and May-day 
night, began to thread the mazes of a 
new quadrille; the buffoons and sca- 
ramouches of Venice performed with 
wild and startling vehemence the dra- 
matic dances of Italy; and, while 
these groups filled the centre of the 
hall, the spectacled, distorted, and 
fantastic creations of Callot and Hoff- 
mann encircled them, and waltzed 
around the hall in revolutions so fear~ 
fully rapid that their figures resembled 
flitting shadows rather than human 
beings. 

‘* And where is Mephistopheles ?” 
said Arnold, at length, somewhat 
ashamed of his long silence. 

** He is the master of the revels,” 
replied the Countess, “ and the best 
dressed character in the hall. His 
mask especially is an admirable piece 
of mechanism, the contrivance of my 
ingenious Florestan. Behold him 
standing on a table, directing the 
music and the dancers.” 

Arnold approached the table, and 
started with dismay when he beheld 
this awful conception of the highly 
eee Goethe personified with super- 

uman accuracy. He stood erect upon 
a table, and marked the time with a 
roll of parchment, on which music 
was traced in red and glowing charac 
ters, as if written with a pen of fire. 
His tall figure was muffled in a Spa- 
nish mantle, his narrow foreliead and 
upward slanting eyebrows were shaded 
by his hat and feather, and a half- 
mask concealed only the higher por- 
tion of his unearthly visage, leaving 
exposed a mouth, cheeks, and chin of 
brown, livid, and horny texture, like 
the skin of amummy. The nostrils 
of his beaked nose were dilated with 
intense scorn, and a derisive and 
satanic smile lurked round his skinny 
lips and spreading jaws, while ‘his 
small and deepset eyes gleamed faint 
ly through their pasteboard sockets 
like nebulous stars. A sudden shiver 





* The giant’s harp is a colossal imitation of the Holian harp, and was invented in 
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instrument would 
ried to a distance hardly credible. 


the Abbate Gattoni, at Milan. He stretched seven iron wires, tuned to the 
the summit of a tower fifty feet hi 

took a lively interest in the success of the ex 

y harmoniously for many hours, and its powerful tones were car- 
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ing ran through the frame of Arnold 
as he gazed u this awful masker, 
and he recoiled in abhorrence ; but an 
unaccountable and serpent-fascination 
fleprined. pin of all velista sie = 
untarlly Re again appr d the 
table ; when, behold ! he eyes of Me- 
phistopheles, before so undistinguish- 
able, were now protruding from the 
sockets of the mask, and glared upon 
him like the riveted and glittering 
orbs of a rattle-snake, Rooted to the 
spot, and unable to avert his gaze 
from this tremendous visage, the 
loathing student beheld those terrible 
eyes slowly recede into the head, and 
wane into utter darkness, like the re- 
volving lights of a Pharos. He watch- 
ed, with growing horror, until the lu- 
minous points re-appeared ; the eyes 
again approached the pasteboard, and 
flashed out upon him with a glow so 
intensely fierce and vivid that no co- 
lour was distinguishable. Sick and 
giddy with abhorrence, Arnold cover- 
ed his aching eye-balls with his hands, 
and by a desperate and convulsive ef- 
fort released himself from the thral- 
dom of this basilisk. Turning away, 
he would have rushed from the hail, 
but found himself hemmed in by the 
grotesque and waltzing phantasms of 
Callot and Hoffmann, whose endless 
numbers darted in rdlling succes- 
sion round the immense hall, like 
the vast and buoyant articulations 
of a sea-serpent. While gazing on 
these extravagant caricatures, Arnold 
observed, with new surprise, that their 
eyes were not the soft blue of north- 
ern Europe, but of a tincture dark, 
steely, and glittering, like those of 
Spain and Italy ; and as their myste- 
rious forms whirled round him with 
appalling velocity, the alarmed stu- 
dent could not dispel an instinctive 
apprehension that some inscrutable 
‘tremendous evil was maturing 
amidst all this mtous festivity. 
He fancied himself gazing on a Shak- 
oe mask, or midnight revel, and 
that, like the ill-fated Romeo, 
he should see the splendours of this 
princely hall too soon succeeded by 
the sepulchral gloom of tombs, the 
death of his sweet Cordula, and the 
sudden annihilation of all his earthly 
felicity. ti i re 
“En ! enough!” exclaimed 
Pty his elbow, as she made a 
signal to the band to cease. The dan- 
cers paused to refresh themselves, and 
the sweet converse of his lovely mis« 
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from his tragic visions, and restored 
him to a full sense of his happiness, 
The large folding-doors were now 
thrown open ; the vivacious Florestan 
bounded into the hall, and summoned 
the Countess and her guests to view 
his fireworks from the castle gardens. 
of like © torment trvugh Sie pena 
ike a torrent 

and spread themselves in gay and 
laughing groups along the margin of 
the lake, Upon an island in its centre 
Fo pe an illuminated tower, moe 
delled after the castle of St Angelo at 
Rome. A signal rocket rose from the 
castle roof, and immediately a giran- 
dole of a thousand rockets with 
volcanic force and brilliancy from the 
island-tower, filling the vault of hea- 
ven with its blaze, and dazzling all 
beholders with its splendid coruscas 
tions. The tower di ed, and 
jor vivid a gee of — J es, palaces, 
and pyramids, appeared in 
succession, concluding with * laty 
altar of coloured lamps, before whi 
stood two colossal candelabras, whose 
innumerable tapers blazed with serene 
and steady lustre in the tranquil night 
air. A venerable man, with silver 
locks, and clad in priestly garb, was 
kneeling in prayer before the altar, 
and by his side stood a young and 
blooming chorister, swinging a golden 
censer. ‘‘ My beloved Cordula !” ex« 
claimed the delighted Arnold, “ let 
not that splendid altar blaze in vain. 
Confirm at once my promised happi-« 
ness, and bid that venerable priest 
unite our destinies for ever.” 

The blushing and agitated Countess 
answered not, but Papert cen him for 
some moments with mute and tender 

igni ce; then took his offered 
hand, and accompanied him to the 
margin of the lake, where rode a gal- 
ley, gorgeous as that which bore the. 
Queen of Egypt, and manned with 
numerous rowers. <A velvet couch un« 
der a silken canopy received the beau« 
teous pair, and the stately vessel, yielde 
rs he the efforts of the a 

majestically over the tranquil 

som of the lake, while strains of so 
lemn and triumphant music resound- 
ed from its shores, and white-robed. 
nymphs in light gondolas, with each a 
C age Seem ah Se ee Se 
like water-sprites around the galley. 
A flight of marble steps, descending | 
from the altar to the lake, was crowd< 
ed with a group of choristers, eack 
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holding in his hand a blazing torch. 
They welcomed the enraptured: Ar- 
nold and his Countess with a hyme- 
neal chant, and accompanied them to 
the foot of the altar, where the aged 
priest the happy pair with a 
benévolent and approving smile. He 
joined their hands, and in deep and 
impressive tones proceeded to bestow 
upon them the final benediction. At 
this moment the bridegroom thought 
he heard a voice whispering the fatal 
questions in his ear, “ Arnold! Who 
are you? And who is your bride?” 
He turned hastily round to look at 
his beauteous Cordula, and, oh hore 
ror! her bloom and freshness had dis- 
appeared ; she was pale and deathlike 
as a marble statue, and the position 
in which she reclined before the altar, 
was that of the Egyptian’ Sphinx. 
Glancing hastily at the priest and 
chorister, the alarmed student beheld 
the fiendish smile of Mephistopheles 
lurking on the ol: man’s lips, and the 
boy, before so different, was now the 
very image of the laughing Florestan. 
“ No, by all that’s sacred! Cordula! 
thou art no human being ;” exclaim- 
ed the gasping and horror-struck Ar- 
nold, as he started on his feet. The 
Countess uttered a wild and unearth- 
ly shriek, aid in an instant the torche 
es, lamps, and tapers were extinguish- 
ed by a fearful gust which swept with 
blasting speed over the lake and island. 
The ‘bride, and priest, and choristers 
pees a and the stars were veiled 
in darkness, the giant’s harp broke 
out in loud and wailing murmurs, the 
rain_streamed down in torrents, hot 
lightnings hissed, and horrid thunders 
rolled around the heavens. The sl 

img waters of the lake rose up in mad- 
ness, enormous waves threw up their 
foaming tops, on which the lantern- 
boats, magnified by the diseased vision 
ef Arnold into sphinxes of colossal 
bulk, floated like argosies. Pointing 
their monstrous paws and eyes of livid 
flame at the crazed and breathless stu- 
dent, they jeered him with devilish 
grins, and in voices which rung through 
the hurricane like Indian gongs, tore 
his distempered ears with the horrid 
enigmas, ‘‘ Who are you? And who 
am1?” The agonized youth was on 
the brink of absolute insanity: his 
brain collapsed with horror, his joints 
shook, his arteries swelled almost to 


aoe , and every fibre of his frame 
‘was rac with torture. He felt the 
foundations of the little island leosen« 


The Sphinx. 
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ing beneath him, and it was too evi- 
dent that it could not long resist the 
repeated shocks of the agitated and 
rising waters. Exerting his last re- 
maihs of strength and consciousness, 
he clung to the highest of the marble 
steps, and awaited his inevitable fate 
in silent agony. Soon a loftier wave 
rushed up the staircase, drenched the 
luckless Arnold to the skin, tore up 
the solid marble, and covered the 
highest level of the tottering islet. 
Clinging with the last energies of de- 
spair to a contiguous shrub, thebreath- 
less and half-drowned youth regained 
his feet after the wave receded, and as 
quickly as the darkness would permit, 
sought a tree, in the branches of whieh 
he might attain at least a temporary 
refuge. He succeeded in finding a 
stem strong enough to support him, 
but his powers were so exhausted, that 
he could ascend only a few feet above 
the ground. Again the lightning bla- 
zed upon the lake, and by its flitting 
glare, Arnold beheld the boiling la- 
byrinth of waters articulate with life, 
and all the slimy worms and bloated 
reptiles of the Nile gliding and qui- 
vering with open jaws around him. 
With an inarticulate shriek of horror 
he made a final and desperate effort to 
escape the teeming waters, and suce 
ceeded in gaining a- higher branch. 
Vain hope ! succeeding waves covered 
the yielding island, and the bending 
tree tottered and creaked beneath its 
tremblingoccupant. A monstrous gust 
came on with lightning speed, and 
lashed the waters of the lake to fiercer 
efforts ; the giant’s harp rang out, and 
pealed, and laboured in the storm, 
louder than battle-trumpets ; and, at 
length, a mountain- wave, rising above 
the head of the devoted Arnold, swept 
man, and tree, and island into the 
yawning gulf. 

At this awful moment—a shrill 
voiee shouted in the ear of Arnold, 
** You have dropped your stick into 
the garden, sir!” Opening his eyes, 
the amazed student found himself 
seated by moonlight in his verandah, 
and the old woman who took care of 
his apartments standing by him with: 
the Sphinx stick in her hand. “‘ Thank 
God !” exclaimed the inexpressibly re-’ 
lieved youth, as he wiped his stream- 
ing forehead, and threw his stick into 
the garden well—“ Thank God ! "twas 
but a midsummer-night’s dream, and 
that cursed Sphinx was nothing but a 
nightmare.” 
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IRELAND AS IT 18; IN 1828. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Te peculiar circumstances by which 
every thing Irish is encompassed, are 
of such a nature, that he who under- 
takes to write concerning Ireland, runs 
no inconsiderable risk of placing him- 
self in that situation which a Roman 
historian has designated as one of ex- 
treme folly,—‘‘ frustra autem niti, 
neque aliud fatigando nisi odium que- 
rere, extreme dementie est.” The 
difficulties of arriving at the truth, 
and of obtaining an impartial and un- 
prejudiced hearing for the truth, are 
se great, that, after a writer has done 
his utmost, he may chance to find that 
he has laboured to little purpose, and 
that the information which he hoped 
would have been received as a benefit, 
is resented as an injury. We are not, 
however, as the world knows, apt to 
be startled by difficulties or discou- 
ragements, in the efforts which we 
make for the enlightenment of our ex- 
cellent friend the Public ; and there- 
fore, at this time, when the agitations 
of Ireland attract so much of public 
notice— when the Irish themselves 
threaten to overwhelm us by their 
power, while the Emigration Com- 
mittee tremble lest they should over- 
whelm us with their poverty—we have 
resolved to write a short series of pa- 
pers, in which all men may see as 
plainly as if reflected from a mirror, 
the present state of Ireland. It may 
be well to announce at the outset, 
that our papers are not to be disserta- 
tions on Irish politics. We intend to 
have as little as possible to do with 
that painful and interminable subject ; 
and though we shall doubtless be un- 
avoidably led to allude to political cir- 
cumstances, when they immediately 
interfere with the main object of our 
inquiry, we hope to find a more pro- 
fitable, as well as a more entertaining 
employment, in investigating the cir- 
cumstances of the domestic condition 
of the Irish, and of their progress, or, 
as perhaps we ought rather to write 
it, their retardment, in agriculture and 
manufactures. 

It is a fact pretty generally acknow- 
ledged, and unlike many generally ac- 
knowledged facts, it is a truth, that 
the people of Great Britain know very 
little about the real condition of the 


; 


Irish. This at first appears.a very 
extraordinary circumstance, consider- 
ing the proximity of that kingdom, 
and the constant intercourse which is 
maintained between it and Great Bri- 
tain; but it may be easily accounted 
for, and that too, without having ree 
course to those libels on English sense 
and feeling which have been invented 
and promulged by the promoters of 
Trish discontent. 

It is indeed to the conduct of these 
men that most of the erroneous notions 
which circulate here with respect to 
Ireland may be traced. They have 
always been anxious to attribute the 
evils of Ireland to the misrule of Eng- 
land, and in the excess of their zeal to 
give that alleged misrule all the black 
est characters of enormity, they have 
grossly exaggerated the unfortunate 
circumstances to which they affirm 
that it has given rise. They have exe 
hibited a picture too hideous to be 
looked at with patience, and then they 
rail at the disgust which their own 
deceitful representations have occa 
sioned. The extent of error into which 
this habit of aggravating her misfors: 
tunes, leads many of those who write 
or speak about the island, is sometimes 
ludicrous. One writer is so determi*’ 
ned that nothing in Ireland shall be 
free from the character of misery and’ 
oppression, that even the wholesome 
root for which the Green Isle is so fae' 
mous cannot escape him, and in the 
paroxysm of his rage against tithes, he 
talks of the “ miserable potatoe crop.””’ 
Another, who deserts the plain field: 
of prose, and chants the woes of Ire~ 
land in lugubrious verse, must needs 
have it, that the little children are. 
very sickly looking, and informs us 
that,— 

—— “each lack-lustre eye, each pallid 


cheek, 

Of famine and affliction sadly speak.” 

Now, we beg to assure all those whose 
feelings may have been affected by the 
virtuous suiligaaiion of the author of 
the “‘ Life of Captain Rock”—or the 
lachrymose descriptions of the writerof 
*¢ Three Months in Ireland,” and whose 
bowels of compassion may have been 
moved, for the puny children, and the 
bad potatoes, that these statements are’ 
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nothing more than “ rhetorical colour- 
ing,” (a polite periphrasis employed b 
the orators of Ireland to denote lies.) 
and we positively affirm, any thing to 
the contrary contained in the aforesaid 
books notwithstanding, that nowhere 
in the world can there be found more 
healthy and abundant crops of potatoes 
and of ehildren, than in Ireland. 
Another cause of the mistaken no- 
tions of the mass of the people here 
with respect to Ireland, lies in this— 
that their information about it is 
chiefly derived from newspapers. In 
England there are twenty people read 
the public papers for one that reads 
aris else, and Ireland unhappily 
but too much of that species of 
intelligence which news collectors are 
eager to communicate, and news read- 
ers ~ < to devour. Thus all the 
frightful atrocities ; the murders, and 
burnings and outrages which disgrace 
the country, are made known from 
one end of Great Britain to the other, 
with all the rapidity which the active 
exertions of printing presses and mail 
coaches can effect, and because these 
alone ate heard of, they are deemed 
to be the ordinary transactions of a 
universally savage and irreclaimable 
people. If an outrage take place in 
be 4 or a row in St Giles’s, before 
a week elapses, an account of it is 
borne to every town from Cornwall to 
Caithness, delivered in the strongest 
terms which the ae <2" pa- 
ragraph writer can su 3 ani le 
exclaim, *“* What dada es 
are these Irish!” often without con- 
sidering the angle yom of 
poverty, neglect, ignorance, b 
which they are surrounded ; and still 
oftener, without reflecting that these 
> npn are generally perpetrated by 


mere se of an enormous and 
wnemployed population, and t by 
no means to be taken as general cha- 


racteristics of the Irish dispositien. It 
is not our wish to extenuate the dread- 
ful violations of all laws divine and 
human, which have unhappily been 
so frequent in Ireland, but it is our 
belief that they have given rise to very 


a, Nagas pi the ge- 
insecurity of life property in 
that kingdom ; and it is much ta be 
wished, that by the communication of 
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more accurate knowledge those erro- 
neous impressions may be effaced, 
which tend to retard the intercourse 
and the union between this and the 
sister Island ;—an union, the exist- 
ence of which, in fact, as well as‘in 
law, is so extremely desirable, for the 
consolidation, the peace, and the pros~ 
perity of the empire. 
The amount of authenticinformation 
on Irish affairs, which has been furnish- 
ed to the legislature, is very consider- 
able. When we look at the vast quanti- 
ty of returh and reports respecting 
Ireland, which have been obtained 
by Parliament, and by Parliamentary 
Commissions we are struck with the 
amazing difference between the quan- 
tity of information accumulated, and 
that which has been generally diffused. 
This may be accounted for by the nature 
of these papers, which are so volumi- 
nous, and so much abounding in mi- 
nute particulars, that few persons can 
spare the time, or will take the trouble 
of wading through them, to arrive at 
the knowledge of those general facts 
respecting the country, which it is of 
so much importance to obtain. Be- 
sides the immense mass of evidence 
obtained by the Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament, on the state of 
Ireland in 1825, there are—-Volumi- 
nous reports and returns respecting 
the clergy in Ireland—Many huge 
volumes on the state and mode of col- 
lection of the revenue—Several, on 
the state of bogs and waste lands—-A 
large collection of evidence, taken by 
the Committee, on the new survey; 
and valuation of lands in Ireland, in- 
cluding minute returns respecting the 
population and superficial extent ofthe 
various divisions and subdivisions of 
land—A great many reports from the 
Commissioners of Education, with a 
particular account of their labours, 
and the information they obtained, 
In addition to all these, there are re- 
ports concerning fisheries, and various 
returns respecting manufactures, par- 
ticularly that of linen ; and of the im 
ports and exports of various ports in 
Ireland ; and though last, not least, 
we have the report of the Emigration 
Committee, which aboundsin most im- 
portant matter relating to Ireland.* 
Parliament is unceasingly ordering 





* A very valuable digest of the evidence on Irish affairs, taken by the Committees of 


both Houses of Parliament, in 1825, was published under the joint superintendance of 
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and obtaining statements of the facts 
which are necessary to be known, but 
the knowledge’ does not come in the 
— that is calculated to invite the 
public attention, so that few beyond 
those who are engaged in procuring it, 
participate in its advantages. The ace 
cumulated papers serve but to fill the 
lumber rooms of members of Parlia- 
ment, and he who derives the most 
profit from them, is the parliamentary 
printer. 

On the other hand, the absurd ex- 
aggerations of the party orators, and 
the deliberate fabrications of the Ca- 
tholic Association, find a ready circu- 
lation through the medium of the 
newspapers, and thus, while that which 
is true is not read, that which is read 
is not true. 

There is, however, a kind of infor- 
mation, and that certainly of as inte- 
resting a description, which even the 
diligent study of the parliamentary 
documents will not afford. These 
documents are, as it were, the ground 
plans, which it is necessary the politi- 
cal architect should carefully exa- 
mine; but we look for the more 
finished painting, which will give us 
a view of the light and shade, the 
beauties and deformities of the coun- 
try, as they meet the eye of the intel- 
ligent observer, and we long for pic- 
tures which, like those of Teniers or 
of Wilkie, may enable us to see into 
the interior of the cottages. 

Of this description were the sketches 
Miss Edgeworth once used to afford 
us ; with what spirit and fidelity, it 
would be superfluous to dwell upon, 
while they are yet fresh in the minds 
of the thousands whom she instructed 
and delighted ; and such in some de- 
gree are ‘‘ The Letters from the Irish 
Highlands,” and those on the “ Real 
State of Ireland,” to which the Quar- 
terly Review has recently drawn pub- 
lic attention. The first is a series of 
letters written by a family party, and 
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relating exclusively to a district little 
known to the majority even of the 
Irish themselves, and to those on this 
side of the Channel a perfect terra 
incognita. Towards the north-western 
extremity of the county of Galway, 
stretching inward from the coast, lied 
a land of moor and mountain—peat« 
moss and lake. Of the last it con- 
tains one (Lough Corrib) nearly 
miles in length ; and such is the wild« 
ness and desolation of the country ge« 
nerally, that a man may often travel 
many a weary mile in it, without 
meeting any living creature to remind 
him of animal existence, much less 
any vestige of humanity. The region 
rejoices in the denomination of Cun< 
nemarra, a name familiar to the pubs 
lic as the topographical distinction of 
the paternal domains of a worthy ci< 
devant knight of the shire, distin« 
guished for the zeal with which he 
discharged, in his proper person, the 
offices of the legislative and executive 
functions combined. ‘Though the 
ground is, for the most part, barren 
or ill cultivated, the scenery, both 
coastwise and inland, is in the highest 
degree romantic and picturesque. Per- 
haps somewhat too much of the “‘ Let 
ters from the Irish Highlands” is de« 
voted to this attractive subject, for a 
book professing chiefly to afford its 
readers an insight into the manners, 
character, and mode of living of the 
inhabitants ; but this was almost to 
be expected, from the circumstances 
under which the Letters were writ- 
ten. An Irish gentleman 

some property in Cunnemarra, an 
more anxious to manage his estate b 
his personal attention, than chvough 
the overpaid agency of a middle man, 
displaced the latter when his lease 
expired, and took up his abode on 
that untoward soil, which had been 
proverbially made the pis aller of the 
infernal regions.* Our judicious 
friend remembering, however, that, 





the Rev. W. Phelan, and the Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan; men whose learning, elo. 
quence, and attention to the affairs of their country, have made their names familiar to all 
who take an interest in Irish affairs. The evidence has been condensed and d with 
much pains, and copious notes have been added, remarkable for the closeness of their rea- 


soning, arid the force of their language. It is to be regretted that th 
of the evidence which applied to the domestic condition of the people, for, althou 


have not given moré 
it be 


true, as they say, that this is a subject of not much party or political controversy, it is ‘not 
the less important, or deserving of careful attention, 

* It is-understood that the familiar denunciation of banishment “ to hell or Cone 
naught,”’ referred more particularly to the wilds of Cunnemarra. . : 
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without a certain requisite, the world 
itself was waste, and a fortiori, Cun- 
‘hemarra, went not unaccompanied. 
His lady and her sisters (natives of 
England, we conjecture from their 
letters) resolved to brave with him 
the hardships of this native exile, and 
after some years of residence had 
made them familiar with the country 
and its peasantry, they lift up their 
Voices, crying out of the wilderness 
with one accord, that all those who 
pass by may turn and look upon the 
sorrows and the patience of the peo- 
ple. These Letters are, as might na- 
turally be expected, very unevenly 
written ; but, in many instances, the 
descriptions are given with much vi- 
vacity and elegance, and the whole is 
imbued with a spirit of graceful cheer- 
fulness and kindly feeling towards the 

le, which are infinitely more cre- 
Nitable to writers, and more pleasing 
to readers, than the discontented la- 
mentations which generally prevail in 
books about Ireland. 

The letters on the “ Real State of 
Ireland” we noticed at length when 
they made their appearance last year. 
They relate to the state of the south 
of Ireland generally ; and, while the 
writer rapidly sketches the ap nce 
of the country, and the condition of 
its tion, he sometimes meddles 
wi e higher matters of legislation, 
and touches on the debateable ground 
of politics. In the debate on the Ca- 
tholic question in 1827, as in the last, 
the most alarming statements respect- 
ing the state of Ireland were made in 
the House of Commons. Hereupona 
dry testy gentleman, somewhat of the 
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good old school in politics and religion, 
takes up these ions, and wishe 
ing to show that his country, which 
appeared to him quiet, and tolerably 
happy, was unjustly charged with be- 
ing plunged in the lowest depths of 
ween ond turbulence, hastens 
to lay before the public, and especiall 
before the members of the leghiooa, 
to whom his pages are addressed, a 
statement of what from his experience 
he conceived to be the truth, and a 
correction of the erroneous opinions 
which he saw were prevalent in Eng- 
land. 

Though agreeing with this writer 
in many of his opinions, and pleased 
by the heartiness with which he en- 
ters upon the detence of [reland’s con~ 
dition, we yet must say, that in his 
anxiety to disprove the assertion of 
Ireland’s utter wretchedness, he has 
painted her too much ‘ en beau,’ and 
has given a description which we much 
fear persons of a less sanguine tem- 
perament than his own would find it 
difficult to realize in any but the most 
favoured districts of that country. 

And now, having with our usual 
modesty given courteous consideration 
to the observations and opinions. of 
others,* before we bring forward our 
own stock of information, we shall 
present our delighted readers with the 
result of our personal observation of 
the country of which we write, and of 
our study of the books which relate to 
it ; in the trusty hope that as we pro- 
ceed, we shall redeem our pledge, to 
give a faithful representation of Ire- 
land as it is. 


ai CHAIrTER THE SECOND. 


So great and manifest are the na- 
tural advantages of Ireland, that the 
verdict of all writers on the subject, 
both ancient and modern, is almost 
unanimous, and Sir William Temple 
is but the follower of Tacitus, when 
he commends the fertility of her soil, 
the commodiousness of her havens, 
and the happiness of her situation. 


But since the beginning of that time 
from which we have any authentic 
records of her history, wars and dis- 
sensions, and violent distractions, have 
seared improvement from her shores, 
and Ireland is still 


* An unweeded garden 
That grows to seed.” 








_ © If we have omitted to mention in this place MrSadler’s able work, which forms the 
ae object of attention in the article of the Quarterly Review to which we have 
allu it is not from any want of respect to his powerfully written book, but because 
it is not of that class of pictures drawn from personal observation, of which it was ‘‘ our 


hint to speak.”.—In the course of our lucubrations we shall 


perhaps occasionally take 


the liberty of availing ourselves of the vast quantity of learning which he has brought 
to bear upon his subject. 
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-In other countries, the delightful arts 
of peace, and the slow, but splendid 
progress of cultivation, have almost 
obliterated the traces of the rude and 
barbarous ages from the face of the 
land, but in Ireland they still continue 
to present their rugged deformity. In 
England we measure antiquity by im- 
provement, in Ireland by decay. The 
castles of the Irish warriors, of which 
so many are still standing, are mould- 
ering away, surrounded—not by the 
rich effects of modern improvement— 
but by dreary bogs or badly cultivated 
fields. The rude glory of the feudal 
chieftain has passed away, but the 
_wretchedness of the vassal remains ; 
and the miserable cabins around these 
ruins of former grandetr, cannot have 
exhibited a greater backwardness of 
,civilization, in the days when plunder 
was honourable, and industry a re- 


To the eye accustomed to English 
improvement and cultivation, the first 
appearance of the surface of the land 
in Ireland is anything but encoura- 
ging, and one scarcely can believe that 
.the bare unsheltered fields upon which 
-one looks, produce good crops, and pay 
-a high rent. The houses of the gen- 
try are thinly scattered, and, except in 
their immediate vicinity, trees are not 
-often to be seen. Even in the neigh- 
.bourhood of the metropolis, except on 
the road which runs directly south, 
_along the coast, where the great beauty 
.of the situation has invited gentlemen 
to build mansions, and to adorn them 
with plantations ; the land is badly 
fenced with crumbling walls of dry 
mud, or loose round stones. The sur- 
face is uneven and hard looking, and 
often disgracefully overrun with weeds. 

The smooth, soft, luxuriant ver- 
dure, the waving woods, the splendid 
seats, the land rich with the culture 
of centuries, and the substantial com- 
fortable looking houses which make a 
man warm but to look at in England, 
are not to be seen there. In some dis- 
tricts—in the Queen’s county, for ex- 
ample, and the county of Carlow— 
there is something like the appearance 
of England, but it is of brief duration. 
The feeling of pleasure which the ap- 
‘ a of improvement excites, is 

y formed, when some scene of 
negligence meets 


, and 
ern gene renews the 


——- 
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of regret, that the best gifts of 
— should be so pend nea ne<« 
or a 

It is, however, quite manifest, that 
with very little trouble, beyond a con- 
stant superintendance, on the of 
those w. interest, and we will ven- 
ture to say whose duty it is, to take 
that trouble, or make some one else 
take it for them, a change of the hap- 
piest nature could soon be effected. 
There is a striking example of this 
within a short distance of Dublin. 
From the time the traveller leaves the 
city, by the great south-western road, 
until he arrives at the village called 
Johnstoun, which we believe is distant 
about fourteen Irish miles, he meets 
with little to give him pleasure. The 
land is as we have described, and the 
cottages along the road are exceedingly 
poor, and extremely dirty. But sad- 
denly a most exhilarating changetakes 
place—the fences by the way side are 
perceived to be Aj and the hedges 
in the best ph ed cottages are 
clean and tidy looking. Instead of a 
heap of turf ashes and a puddle, an 
overturned tub, and a pig, and two or 
three dirty children about the door, 
you find a neat little garden, or some 
flowering tree trained up against the 
front of the dwelling ; andif you look 
in, you see a gaily set out dresser, as 
they call the open cupboard where 
they keep their crockery ware, and a 
clean-swept floor. The gate into the 
field, too, instead of being broken, and 
hanging on one hinge, with a bush 
thrust beneath it to prevent the egress 
of the lesser cattle, and the ingress of 
** indolently wandering” swine, is 
sound and whole, and no “ si 
rity is affected” in the article of hin- 
ges. Finally, if the traveller has the 
good fortune to see all this on a fine 
sunny morning, when all nature looks 
glad and happy, he will rejoice ex- 
ceedingly at the contrast, to what he 
has previously beheld. But his car- 
riage soon bears him beyond this com- 
fortable region, and rugged fences and 
wretched cabins again appear on right 
a Should h h happens 

Sho e inquire how it 
that the place he has just quitted looks 
so differently from all the rest of the 
road, he will robably be told—* O, 
sir, her ladyship is mighty strict wid 
the people in that naybrud.*” 





* Neighbourhood. 
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** But who is the lady who does so 


miuch good ?” 

«« It’s Lord Mayo that lives there, 
your honour, an’ owns all the place 
about, an’ there’s a Scotch steward to 
look after the people ple, an’ my _— 

wi e, 
Sok inte chcir little tienes hareal, 2 
does, an’ if it’s a thing that they 
doant keep them deamt, devil a one 
of am she lets stay in it.” 

As the traveller proceeds, he will 
occasionally find in various parts of 
the country, similar good effects ari- 
sing from a landlord's residence and 
superintendence ; but unfortunately 
they are of insignificant extent when 

with the whole face of the 
country. It is to be observed, that 
where improvements do take place in 
Ireland, are in general very judi- 
ciously and tastefully managed, and 
if they have less of the solid and en- 
during qualities of English improve- 
ments, they frequently display more 
of nee and of fancy “‘ than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy.” Dublin 
- is aenlty situated, and the views 
around it are of unrivalled beauty. 
The Phenix Park is indeed a Phenix. 
Of such extent, that beside it all Lon- 
don parks are but as little pleasure 
grounds, and most agreeably diversi- 
fied with hill, and dale, and level 
plains. Then it is all embosomed in 
a wavy round of graceful-looking bills, 
just at the boundary where 
lends enchantment to the 
view, leaving that beautiful which 
nature made so, and throwing her sky- 
blue mantle over the nakedness of the 
land. The city itself is one of the most 
beautiful in Europe. Its streets are 
airy, wide, and well to pass, furnish- 
ed with admirable, and architectural 
buildings not a few. The squares are 
numerous, and some magnificent ; 
none other in Europe can cope with 
Saint Stephen’s. There is more, in- 
deed, of the illetabile murmur, the 
mere me gry din of ape cg 

» in h, as very we 

there = 4. but in Dublin they 

serve with tolerable success the golden 
mean between this, and the leaden 
dulness of other cities, and though a 
man with twenty thousand a-year can 
doubtless purchase more enjoyment 
for his money in London, yet such 
Irish nobles and gentles as may not 
annex a fourth ci to the signifi- 


cant digit which indicates their rent« 
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roll, will, if have but the grace 
to try the experiment, find themselves 
a thousand times better off in their 
own metropolis, than lost in the crowd 
of that of England. 

True it is, and not a fable, that 

there is not in Dublin sufficient socie- 
ty of the highest class to afford any 
considerable variety; and he who 
dines at the Castle on Tuesday with 
Lords A. B., C. and D., from whom 
respectively he receives invitations for 
the remaining days of the week, may 
calculate with tolerable certainty on 
meeting those identical noble letters 
of the alphabet successively at the se- 
veral houses of the aforedaid peers. 
The very great, however, are not un< 
frequently like fresh-water fish,—but 
an insipid people; and if a man can 
slide quietly down to the dignitaries 
of divinity and law, the gentry and 
tip-top professionals, including a very 
numerous garrison, Dublin affords 
much delightful society. More joyous 
gaiety, more of the racy spirit of glee, 
Se the relaxation of those who 
abour, than the leisure of those who 
always rest ; and the Irish appear to 
be naturally possessed of a happier 
temperament in this respect, than their 
graver brethren over the water. The 
men of law, for example, are quite a 
different species of animal from your 
English lawyer. In England, he is 
the mere creature of the profession, 
scarcely mixing at all in society, and 
when he does, appearing to very lit- 
tle advantage there; because, instead 
of knowing a little about every thing, 
which is requisite in erder to chatter 
fluently, he only knows every thing 
about a little. Now in Ireland, on 
the contrary, a lawyer’s success, even 
at the bar, depends, in some measure, 
on his being considered /’homme com= 
me ii faut in the bienséances of socie< 
ty, as well as in the practice of the 
courts ; and in the very performance 
of their professional duties, too, they 
are much less confined to particular 
branches, or to particular courts, than 
in England. Accordingly, the Irish 
sons of Lycurgus, are more generally 
intelligent than in England, and con= 
versant with a more widely extended 
range of topics, though certainly not 
at all so accurately versed in the mi- 
nute details of their ewn profession. 

The women of England are at the 
first more pleasant companions to a 
stranger than Irishwomen ; they have 

















_an air of frankness, and a supply of 
conversational remark, ready cut and 
for all occasions, which is very 
agreeable ; but there,is something in 
the nature of man in these north- 
erm ecountries—we mean as distin- 
guished from woman—that quarrels 
with this very openness. In a ma- 
tron, indeed, the softened dignity of a 
glad and affeetionate eye, gives us un- 
mixed delight, because we fully ap- 
preciate the feeling it expresses of 
kindly and warm benevolence towards 
all, combined with devotedness of heart 
to one; but in a maiden we like to 
find that sensibility and shrinking de- 
licacy, which form the fairy web of 
feminine modesty, although they are 
not so easy of access and intimacy. In 
this we think the gentle ones of the 
higher classes of society in Ireland 
have the superiority. 

We beg pardon for this little di- 
gression about Dublin and Irish ladies, 
and hope we shall stand excused even 
for stepping a little out of our way 
to pay eon a deserved compliment : 
But to return. 

We believe there can be no doubt 
of the fact, that improvement, if not 
with “ giant strides,” is still with 
steady step advaneing in Ireland. 
The light of knowledge is winging its 
way through the thiek darkness which 
covered the land ; and without being 
too visionary, we may anticipate, that 
ere very long, it will dissipate many 
of the clouds of error, and prejudice, 
and superstition, which have so long 
hung between the people and their 
own best interests. It is impossible 
that men, when instructed, can remain 
slaves to the vicious habits which have 
hitherto kept them poor and wretched. 
The gentry will become ashamed of 
their neglect ; the peasantry of their 
indolence, their distress, their indif- 
ference to outward decency, and do- 
mestic comfort. They will perceive 
the folly and the wickedness of mar- 
rying without any prospect of the 
means of providing for an increasing 
family ; and a pauper population will 
become a decent yeomanry. All this 
may be done, if the present spirit can 
be kept up; but this we admit is no 
easy effort. None but those who 
have resided in Ireland ean form an 
adequate idea of the multitude of vex-: 
ations which continually thwart those 
who are best disposed to do good ; and 
nothing but the greatest patience, and 
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keeping the eye steadily fixed u 
the cadisenat the od which te 
sought to be attained, can bear the 
improver up in the difficult path 
through which he has to work his way. 

The rooted bad habits of the peo- 
ple, which nothing but a severity that 
it is painful to exercise can eradicate, 
the provoking indifference of some, 
and the perverse opposition of others, 
to the plans of education which are 
formed ;—the hostile influence free 
quently exerted by the Roman Cathow 
lic clergy against all instruction of 
whieh they are not to have the abso« 
lute direction ; and the frequent ab- 
sence of the landed proprietor, whose 
co-operation is necessary,—all tend to 
vex and dishearten the most patriotic 
landlords, and not unfrequently have’ 
the effect of drivmg them away to 
England or to Franee, disgusted with 
the bad success of their labours. But 
this should not be: the sense of a good. 
cause, and the probability, amounting 
almost to certainty, that perseverance 
willaccomplish the object,should bear 
them onward in their course, and cere 
tainly have already borne many on to 
ultimate suecess, whose praise is, pre= 
portionate to the difficulty and the ex- 
cellence of their undertaking. 

In the year 1811, the Commission=- 
ers of Education estimated the num- 
ber of schools in Ireland at 4600, and 
the number of scholars at 200,000. 
The new Commissioners, whe took 
extraordinary pains to be accurate, 
have stated the numbers in 1824 to be 
—schools, 11,823—scholars, 560,549.. 
This is an immense improvement, and 
its effects upon the general surface of 
society must be very great. It is an 
improvement, too, of the very best 
kind. Itdoes not seek to throw down 
by one violent effort the evils which 
have grown up to such strength ; but 
it will gradually and quietly eome 
home to men’s business and bosoms, 
and reform the error of their ways. 

The opposition given by the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy to the schools es« 
tablished by the Protestant gentry, is 
one of the very worst features of their. 
conduct. We can searcely conceive it 
possible that they are sincere im their 
alleged dread of proselytism, because 
they are observing men, and must 
perceive that no such thing is attempt- 
ed in the schools. ‘There is no foun- 
dation for their fears, except that’ 
which may be afforded by the gene- 
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ral improvement of the minds of the 
scholars ; and how shameful is that 
tyranny which would seek to maintain 
its sway, by binding down its subjects 
with the chains of ignorance? If to 
maintain their authority be their ob- 
ject, the policy of this system of re- 
sistance to education is extremely bad, 
and will in time defeat itself. There 
are already instances of little children 
resolutely refusing to stay away from 
school at the bidding of the priest ; 
and the peasantry are sharp enough 
to see, although they have as yet but 
seldom courage enough to avow, that 
it is for no good purpose they are pre- 
vented from obtaining knowledge. 

“« ¢Sure we know very well that he 
wantstokeep our children from school, 
because hed like to be the only one 
that can read and write, and then 
he'd have his own way entirely’— 
was the observation of a poor tenant, 
when a — upon the school-house 
was the subject of conversation.”* 

The character of the Irish nt- 
ry is of an a mixed nature, 
containing a great deal to conciliate 
the affections, and a great deal to of- 
fend the judgment. They abound in 
feeling, and in a kind of sentimental 
morality which is excellent asanappen- 
dage to the sterner and more solid vir- 
tues, but is a very inadequate substi- 
tute for them. Quick and sensitive 
perhaps to a fault, they are the crea- 
tures of caprice and impulse, rather 
than of reflection and right reason,— 
light-hearted, and light-headed, the 
are reckless alike of good and of evil, 
and rush into acts of extravagant kind- 
ness, or outrageous violence, upon 
motives which, to those of calmer and 
more reflecting habits, appear ridicu- 
lously inadequate to their effects. The 
Irish generally—the common people 
universally—are more apt to be gene- 
rous than just. A peasant will fight 
for his master’s honour and good name, 
while he is carrying home in his pock- 

et his master’s eet which he has 
: pi Generally speaking, they 
seem to think petty theft and lying 
no crime,—their detection no shame, 
but only a misfortune. If some fla- 
grant public offence be committed, in- 
stead of aiding justice against the cri- 
minals, they are anxious to succour 
and to save them. They forget the 
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offence, and their pity is roused for 
the unhappy circumstances of the of- 
fender, who has placed himself under 
the penalty of the law by the commise 
sion of some outrage, the cause and 
object of which are frequently wholly 
unassignable to any of the ordinary 

rings of humanaction. One iscon- 
tinually reminded by them of the force 
and truth of the indignant remon- 
strance of the Roman lyrist— 


Quid leges sine moribus 
Vane proficiunt ? 


Yet with all their folly and laxity of 
principle, there is something in the 
character of the Irish peasantry sin- 
gularly powerful in attracting and fix 
ing the attachment of those of the bet- 
ter class of society, who will take the 
trouble of making themselves person- 
ally acquainted with their wants and 
wishes. Their patient endurance of 
privation, and of all the minor miseries 
of life, which after all make up the 
sum of human suffering ; their shrewd 
lively sensibility, and the vehementelo- 
quence of their expression of gratitude 
for the least kindness, at once excite 
our pity, and gratify a feeling of per- 
sonal importance. That lurking pride 
of self-complacency, which renders 
those most dear to us, who have been 
most the objects of our protection and 
support, operates as a powerful incen- 
tive to unite us to a class of depend- 
ants, who show, both by word and 
action, that they have no reliance, save 
*©ou God and our grace ;” and we 
have scarcely known an instance of a 
gentleman in Ireland residing on his 
estate, and really takinga lively interest 
in the well-being of his tenantry, who 
did not ultimately become the warm 
advocate of their cause against all who 
arraigned them as lawless, lazy, and 
immoral. Notwithstanding the ex- 
treme laxity of moral principleamongst 
the Irish peasantry, it is certainly true, 
that they abound in religious feeling ; 
and in contrasting the characters of 
the English and Irish peasantry, it 
will be found, that the balance of good 
behaviour is not more in favour of the 
former, than that of religious senti- 
ment is in favour of the latter. Upon 
this peculiar and interesting feature of 
Irish character, the language of the 
“ Letters on the Real State of Ireland,” 





* Letters from the Irish Highlands, p. 117. 
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is so exactly expressive of what we have 
ourselves observed, that we shall quote 


the words of the writer :—*‘ In a word, 
though the religion of the lower class- 
es in England, when they have any 
religion at all, is infinitely more excel- 
lent than that which ‘prevails among 
them here, yet a profound veneration 
for religion, a steadfast belief in the 
essentials of Christian faith, and a re- 
gular uttendance on divine worship, 
debased though it be by the supersti- 
tious observances of their church, are 
incomparabiy more certain to be met 
with amongst the inferior classes with 
us than with you; and, besides this, 
= are far more generally submissive 
an tful to their superiors, more 
diapeeda to honour and obey a gentle- 
man because he is a gentleman, more 
resigned when favours are denied, 
more grateful for favours given, more 
uniformly obliging, flexible, and anxi- 
ous to please, than are the peasantry of 
England. There is, however, greater 
giddiness and unevenness of character 
amongst them than amongst the Eng- 
lish. It is a common saying with 
themselves, that they are honest with 
good looking after. They do not 
scruple to tell lies to screen themselves 
when they commit a fault, and when 
detected, to pass off the lie with a jest.” 
Their patience under sufferings, and 
indolent submission to extreme priva- 
tion, with the calm observation that 
“ it is the will of God,” is a point of 
character with which one feels it un- 
gracious to find fault, and yet it is a 
positive defect, which is productive of 
very bad consequences. They neither 
use foresight to guard against misfor- 
tune as they ought, nor exertion to ex- 
tricate themselves from it when it has 
arrived ; and if we, who never mean 
profanely, may so speak, they trust too 
much to Providence. 

There are many in England who 
never think of the Irish peasantry but 
as a fierce turbulent race, ready at all 
times to snatch by violence whatever 
they can obtain to gratify the passion 
of the moment. They little know 
how much of quiet uncomplaining 
hardship they endure. It is, however, 
very justly observed, in one of the let- 
ters from the Irish Highlands, that 
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their supineness in health, and patience 
in sickness, arise from the same cause ; 
and were when in health of an 
active and industrious temper, and in- 
clined to make the best of every thing 
their condition affords, they would be 
restless and uneasy under privations, 
and that very uneasiness would be a 
spur to their industry. These reflece 
tions were suggested to the writer of 
the letter to which we have alluded, 
by an individual case of a poor woman, 
whose sufferings aud patience are very 
feelingly described, and whose pious 
atitude upon receiving clothes for 
er children, affords a touching in- 
stance of the religious feeling which 
we have mentioned as universally per« 
vading the lower ranks in Ireland. 
“TI shall not easily forget,” says the 
writer, “ the expression in the we 
woman’s countenance after she 
seen her littleones dressed in the clothes 
provided for them by English bene« 
volence. I happened, unobserved, to 
see her after she had left the house, 
kneeling down in the path, her chil- 
dren in each hand, her eyes raised to 
heaven, praying aloud.” 

It cannot be denied that this pi 
arises more from constitutional sensi- 
bility, than from knowledge and re« 
flection, nor that it is mingled with 
much superstition and blind creduli- 
ty; yet it is the evidence of a good 
natural disposition, and if that be ill 
directed, it should the more stimulate 
those who have the power, to endea- 
vour to improve the people, and turn 
into its right channel those streams of 
feeling, which, according as they are 
well or ill directed, will fertilize or 
destroy the soil through which they 
flow. 

So much for the general character 
of Ireland and its inhabitants, upon 
whon, it is plain, we wish the world 
to look with some favour ; O’Connell, 
and the Clare Election, and all the 
fooleries thereunto belonging, notwithe 
standing. Our next paper shall enter 
more closely into the condition of the 
agricultural population, and the hise 
tory of the disturbances which have 
of late years agitated it in the South. 
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WE must say that we are extremely 
partial to a satire—that is, a » bi- 
ting, sharp sort of thing, which, like 
Cayenne pepper, tickles people’s pas 
lates, even though it stings them. 
But your puling, sickly affairs, which 
are half made up of compliments, and 
half of hits, we utterly detest. If any 
rnan quarrels with a vice or a folly, let 
him set on it tooth and nail; never 
stand upon shaking hands with it first ; 
hit hard and straight, and don’t mind 
iving it a sly kick even when it is 
own. But though a satire may be 
very pleasant to read, and, in some 
moods of the mind, still more satisfac 
to indite, we never could disco« 
ver that it was attended with any ma. 
terial advantage. Fools will not do 
wise things in spite of all that may be 
written to the contrary. Ladies will 
waltz in spite of Byron, and senior 
gentlemen will go astray in spite of 
Pope. And, in fact, where notoriety 
is so sure a passport into society, as it 
seems to be in this strangely constitu- 
ted country, an attack upon any in- 
dividual is almost equivalent to a pa- 
tent of nobility. Many people have 
been benefited by being libelled; and 
Brummel himself became the com- 
ion of the noblest and best in the 
d, prineipally from being the theme 
of univ derision. Happy thén is 
the preacher who is satirized either 
for mental or bodily oy ny Mure ! 
either for his squint or his impiety. 
Ladies go to faint at his thunderings 
cards, and ministers of state 
to see him gesticulate! Happy 
the author who is satirized for the 
inequalities of his lines or the looseness 
of his ideas. Hundreds who are an 
competent to form an opinion, ei 
on one side or the har, immediate- 
ly exclaim against the severity of the 
attack, and compensate the injured 
author by purchasing an edition of his 
book. t then is the use of sa- 
tires? unless they be written be a 
friend of the party, and intended to 
seem “cruel only to be kind.” They 
rather encourage people in the follies 
which it was theit design to counter- 
act, more especially if the object of 
animadversion be a community, and 
not an individual. Nobody cares a 
straw for an attack which he shares 
with twenty thousand, and to which 


every one thinks there are nineteen 
thousand nine hundred and ninety 
nine more liable than himself 

Let no man, therefore, waste his ad- 
vice or his venom on a city. What do 
the. polished inhabitants of -Carrub- 
ber’s close care for all the taunts that 
can be uttered by the mouths of all 
the tobacco-chewing, bacon-eating 
bagmen who chatter no intelligible 
language of any country, about “ gardy 
loos,” and Caledonian cremonas:? 
Who in all the bounds of bonny Seot- 
land cared one rush about the Curse of 
Minerva, or the still more biting Pro- 
phecy of Famine? Doesn’t every man, 
whether Scotchman or not, feel that 
both Byron and Churchill made fools. 
of themselves by talking, the one what 
he didn’t think, and the-other, (poor 
discontented rascal,) what he didn’t 
know? How can any man have the 
audacity to attack a whole populous 
city, with allitssquares, towers, streets, 
and circuses ? We always thought Co- 
riolanus, in spite of John Kemble’s 
noble figure and majestic tones, look 
ed exceedingly ridiculous, when, with 
a wave of his arm and a curl of his lip, 
he said to the whole population of the 
eternal Rome, “ J banish you.” Cir- 
cumstances enabled Mr Kemble, with 
the aid of his silver helmet andthe Vol- 
scians, to strut before us again grander 
and more powerful than ever; but 
different is the case of a hapless and 
perhaps a shillingless poet, who sits 
up four pair of stairs, with a night- 
cap on his head anda pen in his hand, 
and in a fit of enthusiasm, says toa 
city like Edinburgh or Bath, “ I'll sa-. 
tirize thee.” The laughter produced 
by a threat of this kind sounds in an 
unextinguishable guffaw from the ex- 
treme end of St Patrick Square to 
Pitt Street, from the venerable towers 
of the palace of the Holy Rood, up 
through the countless stories of the 
Canongate and High Street, till it 
reaches the battlemented heights. of 
the Castle, and thence is carried by 
the winds on to the sister Acropolis of 
Stirling, thunders through the majes- 
tic Trongate of Glasgow, and, finally, 
is quenched in the shout of indigna- 
tion which is raised from the Guse 
Dubs and the Gorbals. Very nearly 
in the same way is any assault recei- 
ved by “ The Bath.” Her populatien 
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for ever changing, her gaicties for 
ever new, her streets and crescents for 
ever the same in beauty ; in winter, 
crowded with all that is noblest and 
- Yoveliest, names striking upon the 
ear, as we saunter in the crowd, that 
fill the universal England with their 
sound. And there we see them with- 
out the parade of state, which in Lon- 
don they are forced to assume,—in- 
dulging in that most pleasing of all 
incognitos, where the rank is not for- 
gotten or unknown, but only laid 
aside. "We remember, in our last vi- 
sit to the Bath, we saw Lord Liver- 
pool and Canning almost every day 
either strolling through the streets, or 
laughingin the Pump-room. Ourselves 
were at that time—in consequence of 
an animated correspondence with our 
Oxford tradesman— maintaining a 
strict incognito; and it was delight- 
ful to reflect, that all the three of us, 
—leaving bills for a second reading, 
and projects for the liquidation of the 
debt totally unattended to,—were en- 
joying the sweets of complete obscu~ 
rity at the same time as all the gaie- 
ties of public life. We forget what 
cause limited their stay; but we re- 
member our own motions were some- 
what accelerated by seeing our boot- 
maker drinking the waters in an un- 
dress uniform, while our tailor was 
promenading the Pump-room with a 
military frock-coat and spurs. In 
summer, how lovely Bath! More 
quiet than in her festive hours of win- 
ter, but still so sparkling, so free from 
ennui,—her streets still teeming with 
beauty, and her garden so calm, so 
shady,—such a spot, whether for 
drinking iced sherbet, or making love, 
or better—beth! How lovely now 
must be the green grass before the 
water mill ! seat beside it—what 
memories does it not recall! It makes 
our bile rise at the very thought that 
a puppy, merely to gratify his own ill- 
nature, should dare to utter one unlo- 
ving word against a city that contains a 
garden that contains a seat where we 
have been so happy as we were while 
resting upon thee, O seat! on the top 
of the bank, beneath the chestnut tree, 
on the right hand as you look at the 
mill, about five yards to the left of 
the middle walk of Sidney Garden, 
Bath! And now we will cut the pup- 
py up, and hang his shrivelled limbs 
to wither on the trees which wave 
their green tresses at this very hour 
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over the beautiful —_ which he has 
thought proper to abuse. ; 
" i Satire.”—Who told 

that this was a satire? A string of iil. 
natured invectives is no more 2 satire, 
than a volley of oaths is a speech, or 
a series of jumps is dancing. And 
precisely for the same reason; be- 
cause they have no uniform tendency 
in their design. They don’t form the 
parts of “one harmonious whole.” 
And what right, even if you had the 
ability to doit well, have you to satirize 
Bath? There is no explanation given 
of the reasons which induce you to 
such conduct. A moral satirist, in order 
that his works may have any weight, 
ought to be known and acknowledged 
as the author. The names of Pope 
and Youmg were as powerful as their 
bitterest taunts, and what, from an 
anonymous author, might have been 
unnoticed, or even objected to as too 
authoritative, came with double force 
when they were backed by the names 
of the authors of the Night Thoughts, 
and the Essay on Man. Nobod 

knows what cause prompted the aue 
thor of the satire before us to pour 
forth his indignation against the fol- 
lies of a fashionable watering-place,— 
an indignation which knows no mea< 
sure, unless what is prescribed by the 
heroic couplet, and sometimes not even 
that. Who knows but he is some dis- 
contented tailor, whose bills have been 
ignored,—whose stomach, being in- 
flated by too copious a supply of cab 
bage, has grown tired of secreting bile, 
and now publishes it in the shape of 
a duodecimo poem? Perhaps he is some 
retired shopkeeper, who acts the great 
man in the vicinity of Grosvenor and 
Lambridge, but is enraged at finding 
himself stripped of his honours on 
appearing in the Circus or Pulteney 
Street, and indignantly rejected from 
mixing with the noble, and the beau- 
tiful, and the gay, in the Upper Rooms. 
One of these must undoubtedly be the 


‘case with the very irate poetaster, 


whose drivellings we are now going to 
roduce. He mumbles hing equal 
itterness inst eve! ing upon 
which he uheniin x &: the situa- 
tion of the city, which all the world 
knows to be beautifal,—agai 
architecture, which is ge 
ed to be only inferior to that of our 
** own romantic town,”—and against 
its inhabitants, who, though we have 
not the pleasure of knowing every in~ 
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dividual among them, are much the 
same, we suppose, as to morals, lite- 
Yature, and amusements, as the inha- 
_bitants of any other city of equal size. 
We are ready to bet a small estate to 
‘which we lately succeeded, of about 
fifteen thousand a-year, sqrinet the 
author’s best coat, from which only 
three of the front buttons have disap- 
peared, that he is not acquainted with 
‘any two families in Bath, except, per- 
haps, the wife and children of the de- 
ceased Mr Gilham, who lately met 
with a fatal accident while engaged in 
conversation with Jack Ketch,—or the 
-no less respectable remaining branch- 
es of the family of Mr Isaac Strong, 
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who is at present engaged in a labori- 
ous employment at Botany Bay, and 
is not expected to return for nearly 
fourteen years. If the bet is accept- 
ed, we shall stake the tifle-deeds in 
the hands of our friend the Lord 
Chancellor; and he, on the other 
hand, will have the goodness to depo- 
sit his habiliment, after proper fumi- 
gation, in the charge of our ancient 
and trust-worthy friend, the Boots of 
the Castle and Ball. 

He begins his braying, as a great 
many other asses have done before 
him, with a very large and porten-- 
tous O. 


“ © theme for praise—to those who know but thee— 

O loved of all—who differ much from me— 

Prime court of Folly—where the goddess sways 

Whole shoals of flaunting girls, and starved Half-Pays. 
Lift up, O Bath! thy front of polish’d stone, 

Nor blush to find thy charms, thy virtues known ! 


*¢ A humble bard, whose eye has marked thee long, 
Lays at thy feet the tribute of his song— 

Though well he knows that aught of tinsel wate, 
Rouge, gum, or paint, or artificial hair, 

Aught but to please the eye or mend the look, 

To thee were fitter offering than a book. 

For ne’er within thy polish’d scenes are known, 
Aught save the gilded coverings alone. 

In thee how deep the youth, how blue the belle, 
Who reads a novel and can sometimes spell. 
Unknown to thee alike the wizard’s lay, 

Whose magic touch recalls the feudal day ; 

And his whose harp appall’d the listning ear, 

Who chain’d (yet awed) the bosom by his sneer, 
And cast even o’er life’s best and sunniest part, 
That shadowing gloom which shrouded his own heart. 
Scott, Shakspeare, Byron, all unknown to thee, 
Engaged in scandal, dress, quadrilles, and tea!” _ 


Every man who expresses an opi- 
nion of a country, is generally suppo- 
sed to form his estimate of its charac- 


ter from his own personal observa- 
tion ; and we have little doubt, that 
the author of Bath, a Satire, has, 
with great propriety, accused the in- 
habitants of that city of gross igno- 
rance and folly, judging from the at- 
tainments of his own immediate ac- 
quaintance. We certainly never heard 
.of any literary society in Avon Street, 
and willingly concede, that in Somer- 
set Street, ae oa moaee of the 
bridge, Scott, Shakspeare, and Byron, 
are perfectly unknown. But because 

» by some accident or other, have 
ae » at least to spell the names, 
if not to understand the genius of 
these wizards, what right have you to 


despise an industrious butcher, who 
slaughters oxen with equal facility in 
his Cimmerian darkness, as if he could 
say Lara by heart, or had acted Riche 
ard the Third—* Off with his head,” 
—or even Richmond—*“ Thus far into 
the bowels”? But can you say fora 
moment that the population, meaning 
by the word population, in this case, 
the superior inhabitants of Bath, know 
nothing of general literature, but are 
totally engaged in “scandal, dress, 

uadrilles, and tea”? We doubt not 
that scandal is sometimes practised— 
indeed we know it—or how could the 
rich Miss Rhino accuse us of being 
already married to three wives, and 
reject us in favour of a much inferior 
wooer? Dress, we must admit, is also 
an article in considerable request, and 
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may the man, who objects to a mode- 
rate degree of attention bestowed on 
it, have his neckeloth untie itself as 
he leads his partner out, and split his 
tight pons when walking the 
first figure. Quadrilles we think it 
useless to defend—so pleasant, so easy, 
no kicking and jumping, or squeezing 
or twirling. We declare that we find 
them not only relaxations from in« 
tense thought, but sometimes they 
are absolutely our periods of study. 
Though it is not our usual custom to 
boast, we most solemnly state, that 
we have reflected more deeply on some 
of the beauties in the Remedia Amo- 
ris, while poussetting to a squinting 
red-haired dowdy, than ever we did 
in the academic shades of the Isis— 
and once in our younger days we sol 
ved a curious problem on the theory 
of attraction, while the world thought 
we were only dancing the ladies’ chain 
with that beautiful dark-haired girl 
in white. Tea we are not at all ad- 
dicted to, nor indeed to swearing or 
telling lies, or any other bad propen- 
sity whatsoever. But though we think 
it improper in men to leave port, or 
punch, or any other beverage of the 
propria que maribus, for the insipid 
wershness of the Chinese leaf, still 
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what can be more beautiful than the 
small porcelain cup sustained by the 
white little fingers, while the silver 
spoon goes its busy round, and ‘the 
red lip seems redder and more cherry= 
like every sip, till the heart opens, and 
her eye glistens, and, as she gets far« 
ther into her cups, restraint and cere« 
mony are put off, and she sings, and 
smiles, sings again, till you faney 
Souchong is Helicon? Besides, what 
has all this raving against tea, and 
quadrilles, and dress, to do in parti« 
cular with Bath ? Was there no:scan< 
dal ever among the inmates of the 
tread-mill, from which it is evident 
the author has so lately been deliver 
ed? The fashions, we imagine, did 
not occupy much of the attention of 
the gentlemen of the wheel, ‘but still, 
we suppose, they were in some sort 
or other attired ; and though their 
amusements, perhaps, did not consist 
of quadrilles, or their beverage of tea, 
still we see no.reason why one of their 
number should take it into his head, 
immediately on liberation, to traduce 
either the harmless dance, or the ‘sa 
lubrious potation. We pass over a few 
pages of drivel, and come to his ac 
count of the Pump-room : ' 


“ Now to the Pump-room rush the bustling crowd, 
To whisper nonsense, but to laugh aloud— 

Troop after troop still pace the weary round 

Of changeless giggle, gape, and empty sound,— 
Where mindless belles parade with mindless beaux, 
Proud of their perfumed hair and gaudy clothes ; 
Where o’er the maiden’s cheek no feeling plays, 
But all is fix’d in one rude blushless gaze.” 


Now, the Pump-room, as we re- 
member, was the perfect delight of 


Bath. A large commodious hall, 
where, for certain hours of the day, 
an admirable band was stationed, and 
a}l the beauty and fashion of the place, 
as the newspapers express such things, 
used to assemble to a promenade. 
The waters, we must confess, for the 
distribution of which the building was 
first erected, were not the main object 
of attraction to many who frequented 
the room. But often, too often, what 
scenes of beauty have we not seen 
in the Pump-room! We remember 
one beautiful, pale-faced young girl, 
whom we saw regularly every day, for 
a long time, supporting her invalid 
father on her arm, and herself all the 
while looking so pale, so interesting ! 
She was indeed beautiful, not so much 
VoL. XXIV. 


from mere loveliness of figure and re« 
gularity of face ; but the chastened exe 
pression of her filial affection, as she _ 
turned her blue eyes upon the wasted 
features of that fine old man, made her 
assume, inour eyes, a character of deep< 
er, because of a.purer beauty. Oneewe 
missed her, and amid all the train of 
beauties, which we are sure are evenat 
this hour to be found in that spot,.our 
eye roved dissatisfied, unless itrestedon 
the fragile form of the delicate young 

irl. We made inquiries, and she was 
lakeduel before the old man that 
she waited on—and never more in the 
Pump-room was seen that heartbroken 
father, though long lived in our me- 
mory the gentle and dutiful Migs 
Morden. Scenes such as this are oc- 
curring every day, and scenes of happi- 
ness are not unfrequent too. Haven’t 
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we remarked poor emaciated-looking 
devils, who scarcely seemed to have 
blood enough in their system to ani- 
mate a flea—old fellows that used to 
come regularly with their miserable 
spindles tied up in flannel, and look- 
ing, with their long thin persons, as 
they managed to stand up.in their 
chair-carriages, like a very decoction 
of ramrods, a living essence of pokers 
and tongs ; haven’t we seen these same 
old fellows, after coming a few times 
to the Pump-room, assume day by 
day a more rubicund expression, cast 
of ually their swathings of flan- 
nel, and finally discharge their chair, 
and kick the herculean propeller of 
the same, for giving his advice to the 
re-animated skeleton to be careful and 
not catch cold? Haven’t we made in- 
quiries, and discovered that these same 
ndividuals—upon whom sextons used 
to cast a most covetous leer, and un- 
dertakers used to grow fat on the sight 
of—have transferred their fee from the 
digger of graves to the tier of bands, 
and are happily married to some fair 
invalid, who has come down, a miser- 
able, puling, discontented old maid, 
from the fens of Lincolnshire or the 
Mendip fogs, and goes off, in about 


three months, a jolly, laughing, mar- 
ried dame,—with no idea that such a 
thing as illness is to be met with in 
the world? And this is the place our 
bilious friend the rhymester traduces 


in this fustian style! We don’t de- 
fend Bath as faultless.—Heaven for- 
give us all!—we havn’t been there 
for some years, and the place may 
be considerably changed. We don’t 
say that every maiden in Bath is 
beautiful as a Houri, or intellectual 
as Joanna Baillie, or poetical as Mrs 
Hemans. But we maintain that the 
greater pi tion of the belles who 
patronize the Pump-room, if they 
whisper, don’t always whisper non- 
sense; and happy would it be, if, 
whenever any one feels inclined to 
talk nonsense, they would convey their 
absurdity in a whisper ;—that is to 
say, the nonsense which results from 
emptiness, for we are quite ready to 
contend, that the nonsense of a talent- 
ed man or a clever woman, is ten times 
moreagreeable,and quite as instructive, 
as their sense. O, to hear sweet non- 
sense, flowing in a continuous stream, 
from beautiful red lips! When the 
mind, which still looks animated in 
the eyes, turns a crowd of glittering 
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trifles from the tongue like playful 
children,—little laughing, light-hair- 
ed boys and girls out of a noisy school, 
—where every now and then a thought 
drops out among the trifles, that sur- 
prises us -by its unexpected strength, 
—as occasionally among the children 
we see one who delights us, among 
the glee and wildness of the others, 
with her sedate and pensive beauty. 
And pray, who is always to be at the 
trouble of talking sense? A man pays 
a very poor compliment to his friend’ s 
understanding, if he never relaxes 
from his starch’d-up wisdom, but con- 
tinues talk-talking sense— nothing 
but sense—till the bystanders, for soon 
he has no listeners, are tempted to 
give him a douse over the chops with 
the toddy-ladle, and feel convinced, 
to a moral certainty, that the animal 
must be a Whig. Johnson’s relaxa~ 
tions were excessively delightful, 
though, no doubt, they were some- 
what dangerous to his friends. His 
efforts at playfulness looked like the 
unwieldy gambols of some portentous 
whale, that puts the whole ocean into 
a state of agitation in its mirth, and 
occasionally sinks some boat, with all 
its gaping and astonished occupants, 
by a facetious waterspout from its nos- 
trils, or a humorous flap with its tail. 
We have no doubt that the exceed- 
ingly “ sensible” author before us 
would despise any man who indulged 
in the appearance of playfulness on 
any subject so important as the state 
of the weather, or heat of the day, or 
any of those acute remarks with which 
people of his sober stamp generally 
commence their sensible conversation. 
Laugh on, young men and maidens! 
chatter nonsense as much as you can 
—not less accomplished do ye appear 
in the eyes of judging men, that your 
smile is a little too prolonged. Not 
less pure do ye seem, oh, light-heart- 
ed and bright-haired virgins! thet you 
sometimes saunter an idle hour away 
in Milson Street, or the Pump-room ; 
and not less admirable and affection- 
ate will ye be as wives and mothers, 
that you don’t at present always talk 
“like a printed book,” or always look 
as prim as if you were conversing with 
these intolerant old maids — your 
aunts ! 

But his chief and bitterest assault 
is directed against the Rooms. The 
cause of his enmity against them we 
have hinted at before. No man gives 
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a favourable account of a club from 
which he has been unanimously black 
balled ; and somewhat in a similar 
predicament, we imagine, our author 
stands—this account, we fear, shews 
that he has never been present at a 
ball held in them ; for, if we mistake 
not, his virtuous indignation against 
waltzes is entirely thrown away. In 
the time of our vacation-sojourns in 
the Bath, we know—and then felt 
eonsiderably disappointed—that they 





And all but he departed.” 


But though we are not prepared to 
offer any thing in praise of waltzing, 
we should certainly be very guarded 
in expressing our opinion of its perni- 
cious influence either upon the man- 
ners or the morals. We know that 
many of the purest and wisest amongst 
us see no more harm ina waltz than in 
a qhadrille ; and though we should not 
be altogether delighted to see a great 
brawny Irish jontleman twirling round 
a daughter of ours, we should not be 
inclined to think that any great sin 
had been committed on any side, 
either in thought, word, or deed. 
Our great objection is, that it is so de« 
cidedly unnational. It seems all well 
cnough for a bowing, scraping, fiddling 
Frenchman, with his enormous mouth 
displaying its grinning vastness under 
the shade of his twisted whiskers and 
moustaches, to put his kid-covered fin 


 walk’d alone— 
The banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights were fled, whose garlands dead, 
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were pot permitted. First, there was 
a country-dance, and then quadrilles, 
till the clock struck twelve, at which 
witching hour cloaks were huddled 
upon many a lovely form, that lo 

for one other set. And before the 
finger of time had pointed half way to 
the “‘ wee short hour, ayont the twal’’ 
—the bald-pated, silk-stockinged flune 
key, who extinguished the brilliant 
lamps and lustres,— 
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gers on the extreme verge of a Pari- 
sian beauty’s waist, and twirl round 
and round, (the two smirking insig- 
nificant-looking figures !) till they are 
tired of admiring each other and them< 
selves. But we hate to see steady, 
quiet, massive - looking Englishmen 
twisting and pirouetting with a fine, 
sonsy, modest-looking lassie depend< 
ing from their arms; and verily we 
rejoice with a malicious satisfaction 
when, as is generally the case in an 
English ball-room, another couple of 
revolvers come into contact with the 
first, and they spin off at a tangent, 
one into the fire-place, and the other 
creating an uproar among the fiddlesy” 
at the other end of the room. Bué 
from waltzing, whether commendable 
or not, the Bath assemblies are free ; 
but hear the censor— 





** Go to the vaunted ‘ Rooms’—what find you there ? 
The noise of folly, and the lamp’s high glare, 

The dazzling robe, the lofty waving plumé, aid 
Bright eyes, gay glances, music, mirth, perfume) 
All that destroys the taste or spoils the " par 
Truth, Nature, Virtue, sacrificed to art PS 
Io! the young girl by scheming m led 
With but one wish—to see her wed iy 
Leaves on one glittering night lest gr 


Which gave new beauties to,.hegformand face, 
And stands unmoved a oe and then 








Quells every fear, and y again ! 

What joys to her shall simple re yield, 

The once loved river, and the flow’ry field ? 

Even in her far-off rustic home, a blight 

Falls on her heart fgom that remermier’d night ; 

And oft in Memory’s ear those strains shall sound 
When first she twirl’d the waltz’s giddy round ; 

And he, the whigggging bright-eyed youth, who danced, 
And sminiled so , 80 bewitching glanced, 

Oft comes his ft * &e. &e 
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We had not imagined that there 
breathed in a Christian land a man 
who was so lost in his feelings to 
Christian charity. Is one gay niglit, 
one brilliant assemblage of all that is 
most bright and fascinating, to corrupt 
the purity and destroy the happiness 
of ait who is a spectator of it? 
Far it. With what a much 

relish will she return to the 
quiet delights of her country home— 
perhaps to yonder white-walled 
sonage among the sycamores, where 
duly as the Sabbath bell is tolled; she 
has been seen supporting the tottering 
steps of her greyhaired father into the 
house of God, the beloved of all the 

i , and the ornament and pride 
of that old man’s widowed hearth ? 
Ts once being present at an assembly 
to wash away all her former recollec- 
tions, to take the sweetness from the 
strains of “‘ that winged song, the rest- 
less nightingale, which turns its lone 
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heart to musice,”—is it to makevher 
despise the simple beauties that slie 
was orice fond of—and from the effeets 
of that one overwhelming night, when 
she saw seven or eight hundted well- 
dressed le, with all the parapher- 
nalia which he has conjured up, of 
light hearts, gay glances; robes, féa- 
thers, perfumes, and mirth, to mdke 
her ever after 2 puling sentimental 
whining girl, sighing to leave her quiet 
birthplace, and mingle for ever in the 
laborious pleasures of a “ ball-going 
young lady?” We don’t believe that 
it ever had this melancholy effect upon 
any man, woman, or child, since the 
creation till ‘now. She talks of the 
gaiety of that evening for two days, 
and on the third she has totally for- 
gotten, unless when reminded by a 
chance look at her gauze or feathers, 
that she ever was at a Bath ball in her 
life. One other quotation and we have 
done. 


*¢ Once did I mark a maid, whose beauties won 

Each wondering eye e’er folly’s reign begun ; 

Night after night she graced the sounding hall, 

The brightest, gayest, loveliest of them all; 

Yet soon the glow, which roseate health had shed, 

Far from her pallid cheek for ever fled ; 

But art supplied what nature doom’d to fade, 

And still she bloom’d, though still her health decay’d, 
Still gleam’d her eye, though half it’s light was o’er, 
Still smiled she sweetly as she smiled before, 

Till, worn her strength, no well-timed cares applied, 
A smiling, waltzing, glittering thing—she died.”—P. 17. 


This example comes with peculiar 
force, as having happened within the 
sphere of our author's knowledge, and 
to one of his own acquaintance. But, 
in addition to the causes to which he 
has attributed her death, attending 
balls, smiling, reuging, and being 
pretty, he has forgot what we are in- 
‘ormed by one of the surgeons of the 
hospital, was one of the main instru- 
ments of her decease. We allude to 
the immoderate use of gin, which the 
author knows as well as we do, was 
the unfortunate propensity of his de- 
funct friend and kinswoman, Miss 
Joanna Scraggs. But no more of éhiis. 


We advise our friend, the satirist, 
to give up versifying, as a sort of trade 
in which he will never excel. Let himt 
stick to his blacking and shoe brush, 
and we have no doubt he will earn 
more coppers as deputy boots at an 
inn, than ever he will acquire laurels 
by writing poems. His Bath, even as 
a satire, is a complete failure. It is 
too general either to be feared or use 
ful ; but let the natives be particular- 
ly on their guard, for, as we intend 
shortly to visit their city, we shall 
show in old Maga, that 
“¢ Avchield’s amang them taking notes, 
An’ faith he'll prent it.” 
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TALES OF THB O HARA FAMILY. 


How comes it to pass, that among 
the numerous endeavours to amuse the 
sending, public with scenes of humble 
Irish life and manners, offering, it 
should seem,,a rich field for genius to 
expatiate on, so few have been little 
better than miserable failures? Miss 
Edgeworth, alone, seems to have en- 
joyed the happy talent of just descrip« 
tion, as well in the humorous as the 
poets 3 the rest, for the most part, 

ring to her pictures the same pro~ 
portion which extravagant caricatures 
do to the vivid representations of Ho 
garth’s pencil. We may sometimes 
find a single scene tolerably well ex~ 
hibited, or a natural representation of 
Hibernian character in a short essay, 
such as lately appeared in your Mis- 
cellany,,under the title of the “ Irish 
Yeoman ;” but in works professing to 
give an ample delineation of Irish hu- 
mour, feelings, habits, and manners, I 
have not been fortunate enough to 
meet with any deserving of just com- 
mendation, save those of Miss Edge- 
worth. 

Shakspeate, whose comprehensive 
range of mind nothing seems to have 
escaped, and to whom nihil humani 
was alienum, is, as far as I know, the 
first who introduced the peculiarity of 
Irish character to public notice, and 
that only in one of his dramas. It was 
not, however, yet ripe for such a pur- 
pose ; and all that can be said of the 
great dramatist is, that he laid the 
foundation. Captain Macmorris ap- 
pears but in one scene, and is remark~ 
able only for a hot temper, an intrepid 
spirit, and a profane tongue. Those of 
his nation had mixed little with the 
English in Shakspeare’s time, and it is 
probable, that the great Bard drew the 
portrait less from personal knowledge 
than the report of others. The same 
may be said of the Scotch, one of whom 
appears in the same play (Henry V.), 
and is distinguished only by his north- 
ern dialect ; the great influx of Cale- 
donians being subsequent to the 
reign of Elizabeth, during which most 
of Shakspeare’s dramas were written. 
Of Welsh peculiarities, from his own 
intimate acquaintance with them, he 
has made frequent and happy use, and 
would have done the same with the 
others, had he possessed an equal 
knowledge. It was not, I believe, un« 






til the. commencement of the 16th 
century, that the character of native 
Hibernians afforded so copious and 
frequent a subject for the nevelist aud 
a ammsny the success of whose early. 
abours on the stage, particularly, has 
given birth to a number of deserip- 
tions,, for the most part ou 
and overdrawn, the natural of 
imitation falling into incompetent 
hands. Literary labour seems to be 
in this respect the reverse of mechani« 
cal. When a very useful or ingenious 
piece of mechanism brings emolument 
or excites admiration, it is sure to: be 
net only copied, but improved, by 
others, among whom, perhaps, there 
might be none possessed of the same 
inventive powers as the original coh=- 
triver. But let a novel work of lite« 
rary merit be brought forward, though 
it shall find thousands of copiers, how 
few will be the instances of adequate 
and commendable imitatim! What 
a host of pens and printers have been 
pressed into the service of romance 
and novelism by the appearance of the 
Waverley Novels! ‘The wish to be 
equally agreeable and instructive, was 
very natural, but the wishers, unfor- 
tunately, for the most part at least, for- 
got what was first not only to be wish- 
ed for, but to be attained,—a genius 
capable of equalling or approximating 
the compositions of the great Leader. 
Ireland being out of his way, obvieus- 
ly afforded fine ground for something 
like rivalship, in contrasting the amu- 
sing varieties of her national charac- 
ter. It had, indeed, been successfully 
trod before, by the lady above mene 
tioned, whose works will bear no dise 
advantageous ison with any of 
a like nature. It had also been tram- 
pled by the bog-trotting buskinus of 
Lady Morgan ; who, wild as her fie- 
tions are, is somewhat more at home 
in endeavouring to paint the rude 
manners in which she was bred, than 
those of the civilized countries into 
which she has intruded. She always 
put me in mind of a passage in Ham- 
let’s advice to the players, to apply 
which, the reader has only to substi- 
tute the word “ writer” for “ players.” 
““ Oh, there be players that I have 
seen play, and heard others praise, and 
that highly, not to speak it profanely, 
that neither having the accent of 
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Christian, nor the gait of Christian, Pa- 
or man, have so strutted and bel- 
fowed, that I thought some of Nature’s 
journeymen had made men, and not 
made well; they imitated human- 
ity soabominably.” Truly, her Lady- 
ship is one of the vile imitators of hu« 
manity, and yet she has her admirers, 
Sir Jonah Barrington among the rest. 
—No wonder—* Qui Bavium non 
odit, amet tua carmina, Mavi.” Well! 
"tis all for the good of trade. As long 
as there are superficial readers, there 
will be superficial writers, and to say 
nothing of both being worse employ- 
ed, as was probably the case before 
the invention of printing, a man of 
humanity finds great consolation in 
thinking, that a vast number of per- 
sons earn their mp i bread in the fa- 
brication of paper, the casting of types, 
the working of presses, and all the et- 
_eeteras that go to the production of vo- 
lumes, which, after a few months, or 
at most years, are only fit for lining 
trunks, or wrapping spices. 

Though I will not say that the Tales 
of the O’Hara Family were written 
with a view of rivalliag the Waverley, 
or of rendering Irish subjects as pro- 
ductive of general interest and delight, 
as Sir Walter Scott has rendered those 
of Caledonia, I may at least venture to 
affirm, that they owe their birth to 
the success of his incomparable com- 
—— In this respect, Ireland 

id afford new and fair ground for ho- 
nourable emulation in well-wrought 
adventures, deduced from stories of 
the olden time, in scenes of rich ro- 
mantic beauty, and in skilful delinea- 
tions of Irish character, modern as 
well as antique. But oh, sad indeed is 
the falling off, and mortifying the 
disparity ! For why? A different ge- 
nius illumines the brain, a different 
spirit rules the heart, and a very dif- 
ferent hand governs the pen. I had 
been led to expect much from the re- 

tations of that lively genius 
which produced the burletta of Midas, 
and I believe some other compositions 
< alikenature. I had ene (ts 
nts praised “ highly,” if not (as 
Shakspeare says) ‘‘ profanely,” so that 
they were among the few works of the 
kind which I had a desire to see, 
though before 1 made them my own, 
I thought it prudent to try and bor- 
row them from a friend. I have more 
than once been sadly taken in by list« 
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ening to puffs, for puffers every writer 
contrives to find even among those 
from whom some degree of sound 
judgment is expectable. How this is 
managed, I don’t pretend to say—pare« 
tiality to a friend, or unwillingness to 
appear ill-natured, or any thing in 

ort, but saying that the reproach 
cast upon the greatest city of old times, 
is true of London— Omnia venalia 
Rome. Scarce a work issues from the 
recessesof the printing house, but you 
see it puffed, sometimes openly and li- 
berally, sometimes incidentally as it 
were, in some sly corner of a Periodi- 
cal, a Magazine, a Literary Journal, or 
a newspaper. It is true, few of any 
note escape the knife of critical dis« 
section, and some are handled a little 
too roughly ; but it is also true, that 
others escape either with a slight 
scratch, or without any censorial ani 
madversion. 

It is some comfort to a person, who, 
like me, possesses, or fancies that he 
possesses, a little of criticizing talent, 
when he does happen to light upon a 
book of false pretensions, to think that 
he has got a subject wherein that ta« 
lent may be amusingly employed. But 
then it must be worth cutting up, 
otherwise the zest of employment is 
gone ; for who would descend to the 
task of refuting folly, and comment- 
ing upon absolute dulness?. Fortu- 
nately I have a neighbour or two, to 
whom, having many an hour to spare 
from the ordinary pursuits of life, and 
minds not very hard to be pleased, 
every new tale is welcome, particular- 
om the long evenings of a winter in 

e country. As they have the means 


of gratifying their reading propensities, 
they are good customers to the book- 
seller, who knows their palates, and 
takes care to supply them with suit- 
able provision ; such literary dainties 
as have reference to their own coun- 


try being most acceptable. Toone of 
these kind friends my pocket is in- 
debted for retaining the price that other- 
wise would have gone to cumber my 
shelves with the tales of the O’Hara 
Family. I have already told you how 
much my hopes of entertainment had 
been raised by the promise of the 
name—they were still farther enhanced 
by the title page announcing, a Se- 
cond Edition. Oh, thought I, my 
hour for amusive reading will this 
night pass smoothly ; and so as soon as 
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it struck nine, I commenced reading 
the first tale, entitled, “‘ Crohoore of 
the Billhook.” 

Crohoore of the Billhook, however 
unheroical . his. appellation, is not 
withstanding, if not the intended hero 
of the tale, at least the most extraor- 
dinary personage of the drama, and 
such a one as certainly never appeared 
upon the stage of life. It seems to be 
the opinion of many writers of tales, 
that the more they recede from nature 
and reason, the more they will engage 
the attention of the reader; and that 
if they can fill their pages with won- 
ders enough, the object of their ambi- 
tion is attained. It is not very diffi- 
cult to construct volumes on this prin« 
ciple, and if children were to be their 
readers, the plan might answer well 
enough, provided the stories were 
short, and the language simple. Un- 
interesting prolixity is a sad penance 
either to eye or ear. 

Crohoore is introduced to the reader 
as making one in a Christmas Eve 
party, at a rich farmer’s house in the 
county of Kilkenny, generally, 1 be-~ 
lieve, considered to be one of the least 
mountainous and most civilized parts 
of the island. In this farmer’s family 
he, taken in many years before as an 
orphan child, lived as a servant, well 
fed, clothed, and lodged, and repay~ 
ing the benevolence that sustained 
him, by his daily labour within and 
without. That family consisted of the 
man of the house, represented as pas- 
sionate but good-natured, his wife, a 
very kind and gentle mistress, and their 
daughter, a most amiable, as well as 
beautiful young creature. That party, 
on that night of peculiar festivity, was 
increased by the company of some 
neighbours, among whom was a merry 
piper, and a very handsome young 
man (Pierce Shea,) the young lady’s 
accepted lover. One would think that 
there was not a heart in company that 
should have beat with warmer feelings 
of joy and gratitude than that of Cro« 
hoore, contrasting his actual situation 
in such a house, with what it might 
have been, had not the charity of the 
inmates taken pity on the destitute 
condition of the orphan. This, indeed, 
would have been natural and reason- 
able, especially in a generous mind, as 
his eventually proves to be ; but then 
it would. not have suited the story, 


answered the purposes of an author, 
Metermined, like Mr Bayes, “ to elevate 
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and surprise.” On the con 
hoore: keeps aloof in_ sullen. 
Like King Alfred, who trimm 
bow while the cakes were burning, the 
heroic Crohoore sat apart with his hat 
on, sharpening his billhook, but for 
what purpose, I defy the most fertile 
of romantic invention to guess, or even 
to make the smallest approach to in the 
way of conjecture. It was not indeed 
for the purpose of trimming his beard 
on Christmas morning, but it was for 
the purpose,—one never certainly con- 
templated by any but the ingenious 
authors of these tales, —of going out on 
the night preceding Christm 
snare rabbits!!! And for whom 
the heroic Croboore to hook rabbits on 
a night of such preposterous selection ? 
Why, for a poor old woman in the 
neighbourhood, who, it seems, some 
time before informed him that she was 
his mother, and to whose support he 
chose that singular method of contribu« 
ting. But though Crohoore could have 
turned the billhook to little account 
as a poacher, it was materially requi- 
site for the views of the author, and 
indeed so necessary to conduct the 
plot, that the tale itself might with 
great propriety be nominated, The 
Billhook. Crohoore’s sullen behaviour, 
and the noise of the billhook, having 
justly given some offence, he is repro< 
ved by the man of the house, and not 
answering with due respect, the old 
man proceeds to blows, and the ups 
shot is, that Crohoore takes his de« 
arture, refusing to listen to any apo- 
ogy, and denouncing vengeance with 
his scowling looks. That very night 
the old couple are murdered, and the 
daughter missing ; the circumstances 
of the preceding night, corroborated 
by the billhook found in the ho 
bloody, necessarily conspiring to ‘i 
the charge of the murder on Crohoore. 
But the person of this hero must 
not be passed unnoticed, though the 
entire of the picture is too long to in« 
sert. Toa head of enormous size, fure 
nished with features, not merely ugly, 
but approaching to horrible, the de« 
scriber attaches a “‘ trunk considerably 
under the height of even men of low | 
stature ; their unnatural disproportion 
probably heightened their unfavour- 
able expression, and joined to ano« 
ther cause, we shall have occasion to 
notice,” (namely his reputation of be« 
ing in league with the devil), “ crease = * 
ted, among his rustic compeers, a feel« 


















dislike and dread for their pos- 
repelling all freedom, which 
way he did: not seem anxious 
to encourage.”” (Quere, is not ‘this a 
eopy “4 ee ?) 
* Having said this you was 
napa ye 
lded,” (what an Irish author only 
could have added,) “ that he was not 
atall deformed!” ‘ Across his should 
ers and breast, indeed, was a breadth 
that told more for strength than pro- 
portion, and his arms were long and 
2 a é oa. thighs, _— part 
figure, hips, thighs, and legs,” 
Ot apprehend to have been ‘its 
ddle), “‘ bespoke vigour and elasti- 
city, rather than clumsiness, and it 
was known, strange-looking as the 
creature might, be, he could run, leap, 
and wrestle with a swiftness and dex- 
terity seldom matched among men of 
more perfect shape, and more promi- 
sing appearance.” It would have been 
more proper to say unequalled by any 
men of his time. 
Pierce Shea, desirous to conduct his 
 hepeig (Alley Dooling) tosix o'clock 
on Christmas morning, is the 
first discoverer of the murder of her 
parents, and the disappearance of hers 
self. The agony of the lover affords, 
of course, a favourable opportunity of 
displaying the author's skill in the 
pe etic. The recollection of Cro- 
oore’s conduct on thepreceding night, 
his absence on the fatal morning, and, 
above all, the bloody billhook, leave no 
doubt.on any mind of the perpetrator 
of the murder. But what was become 
of Alley? A curious gossip ensues, 
(and more tiresome speeimens of con- 
versations in the vulgar dialect of Hi- 
bernia, than the O’Haras present us 
ith, F never met with in speech or 
iting), in which it is decided by a 
conclave of matrons, that Crohoore 
was her lover, and moreover might 
have been no very unfavoured one— 
for why? she was kind to him, and 
he was always very ready to fly at her 
bidding ; ergo, the best way to secure 
the affections of his beloved, was to 
murder her father and mother, and to 
take the fleetest horse in their stall 
and carry her off. All this is eonfirm- 
ed by the testimony of a witness who 
had that night actually met Crohoore, 
on a good horse, with something be- 
fore him across the saddle, like a bun- 
dle of women’s clothes. Of course a 
pursuit is determined on, conducted 
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by Pierce Shea, maddened by rage and 
despair, and aided by his foster bro< 
ther, and some others. In the coursé 
ef this pursuit, a variety of wonderful 
advéntures takes place. Crohoore is 
then seer flitting like a ghost, or flys 
ing like'an ostrich ; but as all happens 
in a land of fairies, under whose ‘pro- 
tection he is known to be, every t 
to arrest him is-vain. Pierce Shéa, a 
ung man'of great strength and agi- 
ity, is at one time in the pursuit, but 
the undeformed dwarf of ‘‘ unnatural 
disproportion,” bounds over a river; 
into which his pursuer, wholly in- 
competent to such a ‘spring, tumbles 
headlong, but, to the surprise of thé 
spectators, is saved from drowning by 
Crohoore, who draws him upon the 
bank at his side, and ‘after some suc 
cessful efforts to restore animation} 
leaves +him to the care of his friends. 
The .cavern of Dunmore, one of 
those cavities so frequently occurring 
in calcareous formations, serves Cro- 
hoore to hide in, ‘and ‘thé author to 
employ his descriptive talents. It was 
at that time, he tells us, according to 
general belief, the resort of all sorts 
of Irish witches, fairies, and demons, 
consequently befitting the purposes of 
such a wizard as Crohoore, who foils 
all the schemes of the pursuing party, 
Pierce Shea being the only person ex- 
empt from the influence of supersti- 
tious terror. That the describer of 
the cave never visited it, may, I think, 
be presumed, from the following pass- 
age :—“ Indeed, throughout the whole 
chamber, the awful frolic of nature 
bears comparison with art ;” (the're- 
verse of nature’s awful frolics in other 
places ;) ‘* ranges of fluted columns, 
that seem the production of the chi- 
sel, only much dilapidated by time, 
rise, almost at correct distances, to the 
arching roof ; by the way, having ne- 
cessarily been formed by petrifaction, 
drop upon drop, it is astounding to 
think of the incalculable number of 
years consumed in the process.” It is 
astounding to think how any scientific 
writer could produce such a passage, 
the marvel of the columns, like that 
of the fairies, being all imaginary. 
The nature of stalactite formation suf- 
ficiently evinces the error. Falling 
water, impregnated with the caleare- 
ous ingredient, first forms small in- 
crustations on the floor. As these in- 
crustations rise in height, they im 
crease in base, the apex being 
i] . 
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in comparison with the bottom, where the poorman should wish td erfjoy that 
the greater part of the calcareous mat» ex which he saw ~ 
ter is ted. They are accordingly the rich: Hence his i tion 
seldom -high, and in shape more re« 


sembling a rounded and eee we py- 
ramid han @ pillar. How fluted co- 
‘lumns could be thus formed, it is al- 
together impossible to conceive. 
Crohoore’s ingenious biographers 
‘have been a little unfortunate in the 
eta of their fairy mythology, which is 
certainly brought much too near the 
present times. My own memory goes 
pretty far back, aa in my uty } a 
‘IT knew many whose recollection ex- 
tended to the very beginning of the 
eighteenth century ; yet did I never 
meet one who did not speak of fairies, 
witches, and wizards, as tales of the 
olden times, or, at most, as showing 
theit power only in some petty domes- 
tic miscltief,~turning beer sour, de- 
laying the work of the churn, or stri- 
king a child with lameness. This be~ 
lief was sométimes turned to account, 
ty knavish servants laying their thefts 
milk, butter, and such things, to 
the door of those invisible agents. 
This agency in protecting 
felons and murderers Prom public jus- 
tice, I have only learned since I open- 
ed the Tales of the O’Hata Family. 
But af earlier date to Crohooré’s story 
would not have answered the purposes 
of the authors, one of which is to joih 
in the cry against the Established 
Chureh, and to represent the opptes- 
sion of ptoctors as the primary cause 
of Irish distress. For this worthy end 
it was A to come down to 1746, 
or somewhat later; because the true 
cause of the Whiteboy insurrection, 
which, however, they did not choose 
to specify, originated about that time. 
Candour, had they known such a qua~ 
lity, would have imputed it to the 
scandalous vote of the Irish House of 
Commons, respecting what was called 
the Tithe of Agistment, by which the 
grazier and dairyman were exonerated 
from all contribution to the incomes 
of the clergy, and their support thrown 
upon the laborious tillers of the soil. 
Thus the squire who held 5000 acres, 
with all its stock of cows, sheep, and 
bullocks, paid nothing for the same ; 
while the poor labourer, who had but 
one acre of potatoes, paid the full 


tenth of his crop. That this palpable 

injustice should have bred popular 

discontent, is not wonderful, nor that 
Vou, XXIV. 





naturally erronevusly, directs 
other mearis of subsis j Were une 


der the necessity of resortitig to all 

te Ge a ee 
e at proctors, 

pment as amme a been 4 
uen urious and oppressive; 

den; but it is no less true that tle 


of the tenth. From this source White. 
boyism took its rise; and, as long as 
the clergy alone were the sufferers, 
small were the efforts made to sup 
press it: The honest O’Hatas now 
tell us, that all the crime and all the 
suffering arose from clerical extortion! 
But what, we will ask, have tithes 
and proctors to do with the Billhook ? 
A second story dans ane with the- 
first, 3 per. , for the pratifica- 
tion popield the ; and exet — 
sing the Whiteboys, —_ for 
heaping more acts of misery on 
Shea, as if the loss of his mistress, and 
the murder of his frietids, were not 
sufficient) The unfortunate Pierod, 
jaded and baffled in his of the 
supposed murderer, falls into a snate 
laid for him by one Doratt, an old ri- 
val, with whom he becomes reconci- 
led, and who seems to aid him in his 
endeavours to recover his mistress. 
This Doran (thé réal nnurderer of the 
Doolings, ) persuades hit at last, from 
motives of pure patriotism, to join the 
Whiteboys, who break into a pt 
house, and afterwatds him alive 
up to thé neck, leaving him to the 
vara of the man he has ruined, 
who has a large stone a 
knock out his brains. This, owever, 
Pierce prevents ; and his humanity is 
afterwards rewarded by a reprieve, 
when going to be hanged. Pierce, af- 
ter rescuing the proctor from his in- 
censed enemy, not without danger of 
his own life, attends him to his house, 
where presently after a party of Eng- 
lish dragoons arrive, to whom 
grateful proctor, in the hope of a re- 
ward, betrays his deliverer. The party 
then ride of with Shea, and the per- 
son from whose clutches the proctor 
had been rescued, as their prisoners, 
although the latter, a to the 
3 
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story, had been left behind at. the 
"s grave. On their march: to 
Ki y, they meet or overtake what 
think to be a funeral procession, 
on which the soldiers crack some jokes, 
in. a miserable imitation of Yorkshire 
and Cockney dialect. It proves, how- 
ever, to be no joking matter. The 
sham-funereals are Whiteboys disgui- 
sed as women, by whom the fitteen 
$s are surprised, overthrown, 
dismounted, and their guns and swords 
taken from them. This plot, for which 
peee not have been Tans 
an 8 preparation, is in 
humour. The rescue being all they 
-wanted, the victors give them permis- 
sion to return in safety. Then comes a 


counterplot on the -_— of the mili- 
‘tary, W that their arms may be 
‘restored, as the disgrace of returning 


without them would be attended with 
punishment and dismissal. This is ac- 
ceded to, the guns being first dischar- 
, the cartridges emptied, and the 

$ promising to retire without 
molestation. But the arms are no 
sooner restored, and the troopers 
mounted, than the sergeant, who, 
though engaging to use no swords, 
had said nothing of holsters, orders 
his men to draw their pistols and fire, 
i uence of which fifteen White- 
boys fell lifeless ! Such a shot certain- 
ly never was made before or since. 
This, however, only raises the fury of 
the mob, and fifteen pistols, for each 
aman had a pair, are again discharged, 
and, mirabile dictu! with precisely 
‘the same fatal effect. Then ensues a 
te conflict, which terminates 

in the destruction of the dragoons, 
save about two, who with difficulty 
‘make their escape. If truth, the 
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notion of the whole story is so in- 
CO! ous, incredible, and extrava« 
gant, though a few of the scenes dis- 
play some power, that I can’t find in 
my heart to weary either myself or 
my readers with the detail. Suffice it 
to say, that by a series of the most 
improbable events and operations, Cro= 
hoore proves ‘to be not only the pro- 
tector, but the brother of Alley, the 
friend and preserver of Pierce Shea, 
and finally the cause of convicting 
Doran and his accomplice of the mur- 
der—the last by mere accident, for, 
having himself been convicted of the 
murder, he happens to espy the real 
culprit disguised in the court—the last 
place, certainly, where one would ex« 
t to find him—and springing at 
im from the dock, Doran is at last 
secured, and meets his just fate. With 
respect to plot, a greater tissue of ab« 
surdities could not have been put to» 
gether by an idle schoolboy. 

The conversations, carried on in the 
Irish slang, are generally tedious, fre~ 
quently irrelevant and uninteresting, 
and sometimes disgustingly profane. 

Of the tale called the Fetehes, a 
word meaning the apparition, not of 
the dead, but the living, I can only 
say that my patience was so utterl 
exhausted before I got through half, 
that I laid it down to rest in peace for 
me, not, however, without two im- 
pressions of wonder,—one, that any 
persons, having regard to sense and 
sanity, could sit down to write such 
books—and the other, that any could 
be found idle enough to read them. 

Yet these Tales profess to have are 
rived at a Second Edition ! 

Senex. 
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Or all the circumstances which have 
contributed to raise Great Britain to 
the high station which she holds 
amo the nations of the world, there 
is perhaps none to which she owes so 
much, as the unswerving determina- 
tion of her national character. In 

iods of difficulty and danger from 
action within, or hostile efforts with- 
out the kingdom, (and to such periods 
we have not been strangers) this great 
feature of English character has 
brought us through ; and our enemies 
have been baffled, not more by the force, 
than the steadiness of our resistance. 
Nor was it merely in repelling attacks 
upon our greatness that we found the 
benefit of this distinguished character-~ 
istic of our country, but in preventing 
even the attempt at aggression, on the 
part of those who knew, that having 
once determined the line which it was 
most for our national honour and wel- 
fare to adopt, no event short of ut- 
ter destruction would make us yield 
one iota from our purpose. Such was 
the proud character of England ; and 
even those who contended that to its 
tion we owed the loss of Ameri- 

ca, could not deny, that we lost with 
honour that which we could not have 
kept without a compromising policy, 
that would have exhibited England in 
the disgraceful position of bending 
before a rude and haughty colony. We 
lost the territory, but we retained that 
which was of more importance to us, 
our character. And well it was for 
the country that that war did not teach 
the sovereign a lesson of yielding, 
which must have been fatal at its close, 
when a desperate faction, triumphant 
in the House of Commons, shook the 
strength of Government almost to its 
foundation. If the modern —_ of 
compromise and conciliation had pre- 
vailed in the Government of 1784, 
how would it have stood before the 
monstrous Coalition of Fox and North? 
Yet formidable, irresistible, as this 
Coalition ap , the determination 
of a King, who declared himself ready 
to submit to the last extremity before 
he yielded to an outrageous faction, 
and of a Minister whose transcendent 
abilities and lofty courage were wor- 


thy of such a sovereign, was sufficient 
to defeat it, and save the country from 
the peril in which it stood. It ig 
scarcely necessary to point to the ste= 
ceeding events as exemplifying the 
glorious results of England’s bold; 
straightforward, unbending resolu 
tion, which led her along, unswervin 
from her lofty path, in spite of all the 
efforts of a power which everywhere 
else swept on like a destructive torrent 
over subjugated kingdomsand ruined 
dynasties. During this time England 
knew nothing of half measures, which 
peo ves to her ia and de- 
spi er sovere ; her object 
was to defend herself and conquer 
France, and she paused but for a mos 
ment in her course, until at the end 
of twenty years she planted her flag 
within the gates of Paris. 

a as - _ said, was the chae 
racter of English policy ; but unhappi- 
ly there Sioreateen witie a few S 
anew system, which it shall be now our 
business shortly to examine, with re= 
ference to the present state of affairs, . 
to which it has led. It is sufficiently 
notorious, that those who, both in this 
country and on the Continent, speak 
with so much sneering insolence to- 
wards England on the subjects of Fo« 
reign and Irish affairs, attribute all 
the difficulties which they present, to 
the mismanagement of the present 
Ministry ; be it ours to shew that the 
circumstances to which they allude, 
and all the difficulties which accoms 
er eee are the consequence of the 
weak un-English policy pursued by 
men who are the political idols of those 
who represent these circumstances as 
so dangerous. The policy of “ con- 
ciliation” has something detestable in 
its very name, when applied to the 
concerns of kingdoms. It is weak, 
puerile, and ridiculous. There is in 
politics a right course and a wrong. 
Whatever State or Minister thinks to 
insure present safety by steering be- 
tween them, abandons res bility, 
and heaps up difficulties for the fu- 
ture. The man who is weak enough 
to conciliate, is also weak enough to 
try to do that by cunning, which he 
dares not attempt openly and boldly, 





* “Half measures are ever pucrile, and often destructive.” 
Letter of King George III, to Mr Pitt, 25th Jan. 1784. 











and then, if he succeed, he succeeds 
-without honour ; and if he fail, he 
fails with tenfold disgrace. Yet this 
‘es thet adapted by a.coding Minies 
ya inis- 
the Crown after = death of 
Londonderry, to abandon- 
of that straightforward English 
ich had gained so much for 
» a8 we shall see, to the pro- 
ion of that state of affairs on the 
Continent which the present Minis 
charged with not: having prevented, 
r Canning, it must be admitted, nor 
we make the admission with any 
reluctance, was certainly a person of 
very brilliant talents; an elegant 
scholar, an accomplished orator, and a 
polished wit; but as certainly he did 
yt that _ integrity of —_ 
incapability of every thing tricky 
and intriguing, which ought to distin- 
guish a British Minister. He was not 


he used te obtain an object which he 
thought desirable, and he soon enter- 
ed upon an experiment, which, while 
it served his purpose, gave a sieken- 
ing blow to the talent and feeling of 
the House of Commons, which it 
not yet recovered. He knew as well 
ag any man, that nothing could be 
more worthy of detestation and con- 
tempt than the conduct of the Whig 
party during the war, and the com- 
motions which disturbed England 
three or four years after its close ; yet 
after alittle time, he thought proper, 
in order‘to save himself the trouble 
which a virulent Opposition might oc- 
casion, to ‘ sunatlie enadalondons 
the Whigs, and thus a mi- 
nauseous kind of political flirt- 
ation arose; the —— which 
men held steady and firm whilst they 
were obliged daily to fight for them, 
slipped away from them during this 
— of pusillanimous , or were 
drivelled down to the milk-and-water 
trash of liberalism ; and the House 
lost much of that vigour, and energy, 
and stout English feeling, the want of 
which is perhaps as formidable a dif- 
ficulty as any of those which are thrown 
in our teeth--aud this we owe to Mr 
Canning. 
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In foreign policy, the first great 
matter of moment he had to grapple 
with was the French invasion of Spain. 
It will, I suppase, he scarcely deni¢d, 
that in a great matter such as this, it 
mp | British Mipistes aap 
upon, exeepte, a line of poli at 
should be direct, to one point.or the 
other, without twisting, or turning, or 
sly manceuvre ; ne Foreign Minister, 
under the Duke of Wellington, would 
he suffered to adopt any thing else ; 
yet let us see how the Minister of that 
time, who is so much lauded now, at 
the expense of the present Ministry, 
proceeded. He made sundry very cle- 
ver and very witty speeches, explana. 
tory of the necessity of our neetrelite, 
yet, instead of being really neutral, he 
tells us, three years afterwards, that 
in order to make the gain to France 
as little as possible, he had resolved 
to dismember the empire of Spain ; 
and rushing into a somewhat bombase 
tic and unintelligible strain, he in- 
forms us, that he “‘ called a new world 
into existence to redress the balance of 
the —* = <> or sahomned 
to say, althoug previously 
boasted of having contributed to the 
freedom of the new world, purely 
through an abstract love of civil liber- 
ty and free constitutions, and although 
(which is the worst feature of the 
whole) he had written to the Spanish 
Minister a year and half before, that 
** the separation of the Spanish colo- 
nies was neither our work norour wish.” 
Can we wonder after this, that the re- 
spect for English policy is diminished 
on the Continent? May it not be truce 
that, with nations as with individuals, 
honesty is the best policy? and if swer- 
ving from the high rule of honesty 
have weakened our influence on the 
Continent, is it with the Duke of Wel- 
lington the blame is to rest? No,— 
but with Mr Canning. I shall not 
Stop to inquire what advantage this 


country, or the old world, has gained, 


by this mighty achievement of calling 


‘a new world into existence. There 


are, however, some persons so unrea~ 
sonable as to look at facts rather than 
speeches, who are of opinion that a 
parcel of Bankrupt States, plunged in 





_ § This 


has been much spoken of as something very fine and original: In 


the 2d vol. of Russell’s History of Europe, p. 191, I find the following—* They (the 
ee had called inte existence, as it were, another world, had opened new sources 
trade, expanded new theatres of dominion, and displayed new scenes of ambition, 


of avarice, and of blood.” 
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anarchy so wretched, that the primary 
elements of society within them seem 
breaking up into a savage chaos, where 
brute force shall alone prevail, form 
but a poor foundation whereon to erect 
a boast, and were from the first but a 
shabby exeuse for adding to the pa- 
trvonage of the Foreign Minister, by the 
considerable addition to the number 
of our foreign residents. These opi- 
nions, however; so heterodox in the 
eyes of the Liberals, I pass by, as this 
** new world” nonsense has no imme- 
diate connexion with the matter in 
hand ; and for the same reason, I shall 
but allude to the absurd military en- 
terprise which followed this d ex- 
plosion of eloquence, in which the Fo- 
— Minister travelled across the 
Atlantic for materials for his own pa- 
negyric; doubtless for this good rea- 
son, that they were rather scarce near~ 
er home. ‘To send the elite of the 
British to be laughed at, and 
brought back from whence they came, 
each soldier having consumed nearly 
half an ounce of gunpowder during his 
absence, was doubtless a very glorious 
exploit, and highly eontributive to the 
reputation of Great Britain upon the 
Continent! Alas! where was the 
common sense of England gone ? 

And now I come to the interference 
with the affairs of the Morea, that 
grand master-stroke, as the French 
a em have it, to prevent the “ isolae 

action” of Russia upon the em- 
pire of the Perte. The plain and short 
statement with regard to the whole of 
this affair is, that Mr Canning, and 
afterwards Lord Dudley, who was 
— led into the matter without 
ooking very sharply before him, were 
outwitted, tricked, cheated, humbug- 
ged by the politicians of the court of 
St Petersburgh. 

I am willing to believe that i was in 
order to amuse Russia, and keep her 
from invading Turkey with her un- 
employed army, that these negotia- 
tions were entered into; for I cannot 
suppose that even Mr Canning would 
be so carried away by Quixotic feeling, 
as to interfere merely on account of 
such people as inhabit the Greek Pe- 
ninsula—a set of fellows for whom 
Turkish government is just as good as 
they deserve, if not better; but he 
seems to have forgotten that sayages are 
unning as well as ferocious, and while 
he ree g to. entangle the northern 
bear with his fine. r threads 

ef . diplomacy, the unwieldy brute 
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looked down at its and laughed, 
to think how it leave the “ mase 
ter mind” to play with the threads, 
while it. trotted off in quest of prey 
across the Danube. The present ‘ine 
vasion of ‘Turkey by Russia, is an 
event which we are now able to see 
has been gradually and cunningly pre« 
pared and provided for during 
years. It is well known that Lerd 
Strangford, who was found rather teo 
watchful an observer at Constantinoe 
ple for the designs which Russia had 
in view, was brought to St Peters« 
burgh, at the request of the Emperor, 
who professed a great liking for him, 
which died away with a wonderful ra- 
pidity after the removal was aceome 
plished. His lordship’s place at Cone 
stantinople was supplied by Mr Strate 
ford Canning, who was found to ane 
swer better, and therefore did not: exe 
perience the attractive force of the Au« 
tocrat’s affection, which had drawn 
his predecessor to the north. Butaf- 
ter all, it was considered rather a hae 
zardous matter to attempt to march a 
Russian army to Constantinople, while 
Great Britain, the old intance of 
Turkey, (the Liberals say she mustnot 
be called “‘ ally,” and one likes to 
please even Liberals in such small 
matters, ) looked on, unfettered by any 
engagement ; and while there was-an 
Egyptian fleet upon the sea, which 
was able to beat any force which Ruse 
sia could bring afloat. But. if Eng. 
land could be by any means hooked 
into the quarrel against Turkey, so 
that her hands should be tied up, 
while Russia should overrun the ter~ 
ritory of the Porte ; and if, yet more, 
England could be imduced ‘to send 
some of her ships to blow the Egyp- 
tian fleet out of the water—~these ‘in-« 
deed would be master-strokes of po- 
licy, if a British Ministry could be 
found so simple as to yield to.them. 
Unhappily such a Ministry was found. 
Mr Canning thought he was outwite 
ting Russia, while he engaged her in 
a treaty, which bound the parties-to it 
to abstain from the acquisition of new 
territory ; but he was really eomplete-= 
ly outwitted himself, in binding this 
country to stand in a hostile ‘position 
towards Turkey, while it was open te 
Russia to find matter of quarrel, apart 
aentoneny acerca 
and, upon of s 
to lavailp the Turkish dominions 
The trick was absolutely a coarse one, 
ea clumsy. political juggle;:yet by 
1 
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such a trick was the wonderful Mi- 
nister deceived, and we are, up to this 
hour, compelled by the unfortunate 
treaty of July 1827, to look on at the 
invasion by Russia, without active in- 
terference. We cannot assist Turkey, 
while she refuses (as she ought to ree 
fuse, while she has strength to uphold 
herself as an independent nation) to 
comply with the abject conditions 
which we are so imprudent as to bind 
ourselves by treaty to make her sub- 
mit to. But more than this, we have, 
assisted by the ficets of France and 
Russia,—Heaven save the mark !— 
utterly destroyed the Turco-Egyptian 
marine, and left our good friend the 
Emperor of all the Russias at liberty 
to cut what capers he pleases on the 
Euxine—An “ untoward” event in- 
deed! But we had no business to put 
ourselves in the way of such unto- 
wardness. A British seaman, when 
afloat, is like an Irishman at a fair, he 
wants but an excuse for fighting,—he 
is eager for the knocking out of brains, 
does not care much whether he 
dislodges them from the cranium of a 
Turk or a Frenchman. It was idle to 
expect, if it ever were expected, that, 
under the deumtnmes ot sending 
our fleet to the shores of the Morea, 
they should come in collision with the 
Turkish ships, and yet not give them 
a drubbing; and more especially, 
when accompanied by the Russian ad-~ 
miral, who, it may be safely conjec- 
was not without his instruc- 
‘tions to ote a battle by every 
means in his power. If then it bea 
very disgraceful thing, as the Liberals 
say, to abstain from putting forth our 
strength to succour Turkey against 
Russia, the disgrace is all to be placed 
to the account of the blunders of their 
idol Mr Canning, assisted towards the 
conclusion by his friend Lord Dudley. 
*¢ But,” cries out the Liberal, ““ who 
assisted him at the beginning? was 
it not the Duke of Wellington who 
signed the Protocol at St Petersburgh 
in 1826?” True, it was; but what 
signifies a Protocol? What is it— 
quid est Protocol? It is, except upon 
some very extraordinary occasions, my 
good liberal gentleman, a bit of poli- 
tical humbug to gain time, and kee 
matters from rushing with too muc 
rapidity to a crisis. Whether this was 
exactly the case with the Protocol in 
question, I don’t mean at present to 


argue, because you admit that it was 
a good thing, a thing approved by your 
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idol, and calculated to prevent the 
“* isolated action” of Russia. I say, 
that the treaty which followed it, in- 
stead of preventing that isolated ac- 
tion, is the very thing which disables 
us from preventing it; and I defy 
you, without resorting to your usual 
refuge of stupidity or falsehood, to 
escape from this fact. 

So much for the benefits derived 
from Liberal policy in foreign affairs. 
Now for Ireland, upon which I shall 
be brief, as a few words will suffice 
to shew to whom we are indebted for 
what is styled the “‘ dangerous state 
of affairs” in that country. Even those 
who assert that the said state of af- 
fairs, and the danger thereof, are ori- 
ginally attributable to. the denial of 
the claims of the Roman Catholics, 
still admit that the immediate danger 
arises from the organized power of the 
Roman Catholic Association. With- 
out it, things would be no worse than 
they were ten years ago ; to say that 
they would be as weil would look like 
mockery. Now, to whom are we in- 
debted for this Association? Who 
was it that looked on, while it pro- 
ceeded gradually, step by step, in its 
pernicious career, till at last it stands 
a political monster, darkening the 
country by its shadow, and spreading 
in every direction its loathsome limbs, 
covered with the vermin of priests and 
prating papists, which buz and sting, 
and cause a general soreness, and a 
stench, throughout the land? It was 
Lord Wellesley and his prime minis 
ter, Mr (now Lord) Plunket. Mr 
Plunket tried to persuade the Legis- 
lature of the country to grant Roman 
Catholic emancipation ; and found, 
that by the regular constitutional me- 
thod, he could not succeed. As he has, 
like most men of great talents, a toler- 
ably good opinion of himself, he was 
no doubt piqued that his powers of 
persuasion should have been unsuc- 
cessful, and was not sorry to see a 
power rising up, which, although un- 
constitutional, might, as he thought, 
have the effect of forcing from the Le= 
gislature, what all his eloquence and 
argument could not prevail upon them 
to yield. The Association, however, 
as soon as its monstrous features were 
observed by the public, became an ob- 
ject of public alarm, which a servant 
of the Government could not help 
taking notice of ; but Mr Plunket, 
who is a shrewd observer, knew that 
any thing will be borne in this couns 
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_try, when people get a little accustom. If, then, the Libérabs think the state 
ae it; and, accordingly, he prepa- of Ireland so frightful, let them recole 


red a bill for the purpose (quasi) of 
putting down the Association, which 
served at the moment to allay the 
alarm of the Protestants. The bill 
was brought in, debated several nights, 
fine speeches were made, and altoge- 
ther a very respectable sensation was 
produced. ‘The bill was passed, and 
—what then? The Roman Catholic 
leaders laughed at it, acted in defiance 
of it, and proved that Mr Plunket was 
either a very unskilful framer of a 
bill, or—something else. He never 
attempted to put his bill in execution 
—the Association went on organizing 
and Rent-collecting. Mr Plunket 
went to the House of Commons, not 
to ask for a stronger bill to put them 
down ; but to laud the Popish priests, 
and to assert, with a most admired 
hardihood, that the only obedience 
given to the laws in Ireland, was in 
consequence of the exertions of these 
same priests. He, Mr Plunket, a Pri- 

-councillor, and the principal law 
officer of the Crown in Ireland, who 
may in fact be said to have had the 

vernment of Ireland in his hands, 
fooked on, and indirectly encouraged 
the progress to that state of things, 
which it is now asserted is so danger- 
ous, as to threaten the stability of 
the empire. 

There was a time in England when 
such conduct would have been reward- 
ed, not with a peerage, but an im- 
peachment. It may be asked, how 
could he have dared to follow such a 
course? How could he expect that the 
public would remain blind to it, or 
the Government suffer it to be pro- 
ceeded in? He did not expect any 
such thing, for he is a man of exceed- 
ing acuteness ; but he has taken good 
care to shelter himself against the 
storm. He cannot be turned out of 
Parliament, for he isa Peer. He can- 
not be turned out of place, for he is a 
Judge.* His family cannot be left 
unprovided for, for he has already 
thrust them all into some preferment, 
some in the church, some in civil em- 
ployments, but all rewarded with Go~ 
vernment patronage, for the exertions 
which have produced the present po- 
litical state of Ireland. 


lect that it is owing to the conciliation 
system (i. e. conciliation of the Roman 
oo pursued by Lord Plunket, 
one of Mr Canning’s peers. 
We love to break an insolent fel 
low’s head with his own stick; and 
therefore, in discussing the impudent 
assertions of the Liberals on the pre« 
sent state of affairs, we have, for are 
gument’s sake, granted their positions, 
and shewn, that they arise out of the 
folly, or something worse than folly, 
of their own favourites, and are not 
to be attributed to the present Mi- 
nisters, who are fellows of the right 
sort, who will, we trust, in all their 
proceedings, go straight to the point, 
and carefully eschew that political 
poison called Conciliation. But as 
to real difficulties, there is no such 
thing, the Continental fighting, and 
the Irish tranquillity, in nowise note 
withstanding. England has the beate 
ing of the world, three times over 
again, in her still, and that the saucy 
knaves, who prate at such a rate just 
now, know well enough ; though, now 
that they are permitted for a while in 
France to print and publish their ime 
pertinence, they cannot help calling 
names, out of wretched spite for the 
drubbings they have got, and of which 
the smart has not yet quite left their 
shoulders. We can afford to smile at 
this ridiculous exhibition of wounded 
vanity. It is mighty easy to write ine 
flated impudence, and get it printed 
in a newspaper; but when we meet 
by sea or land, with arms in our hands, 
we shall make short work of the argu< 
ment. To be sure, we have not been 
taught the art of war, by having the 
enemy quartered in our capital. We 
have not had the benefit of a reviewof ° 
foreign troops within our squares, with 
their loaded cannon pointed against 
our public buildings, in case we dared 
to budge—Advantages which certain 
of our neighbours, who seem to be gift~ 
ed with very short memories, have had 
the happiness to enjoy within a peri 
not extremely remote. But still, we 
rather think that we can fight a little 
when it comes to the push ; and to say 
nothing of our navy,—because there is 
nd novelty in its superiority, and its 





* The public were surprised that when Mr Plunket was made a peer, he was not 


also made Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
would not have been.surprised at all. 


Had the public known Mr Plunket well, they 
A Lord Chancellor may be turned out, and .ge~ 


nerally goes out, 48 a matter Of course, upon any important change of the Ministry. 
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power to sweep the ocean of all the 
other navies in the world,—weare apt 
to think that we have now an army, 
which, for its number, and even that 
is pretty formidable,—is the very finest 
that the world ever saw. We should 
dike, that is to say, if it were “‘ our cue 
to fight,” to take a given number of 
our army, say fifty thousand, and in 
a given place, say the field of Water- 
Joo, with the — appurtenances of 
artillery, &c. and just give any other 
army of the world a field day ;—we 
should allow of French two to one; 
of Germans, Russians, Spaniards, 
Turks, three ; of Italians, Portuguese, 
and any other you please, four; and 
of any between Cape Horn and 
Hudson’s Bay, fifteen ; and we would 
Stake a page of the Magazine against 
all Le Comte de Chateaubriand’s 
works,—an immense odds, which we 
should not give if we were not sure,— 
that in ten hours, our fifty thousand 
would be undisputed masters of the 
field. 

But, say the groaners, it is not the 
army or the navy we fear, but the 
debt. ‘‘ The debt, sir,—it paralyzes 
us, and prevents us from .being able 
togo to war.” What nonsense is this! 
The debt may make us the less wills 
ing to go to war, until an important 
Occasion arises for it; but it cannot af 
fect our power to do so, whenever the 
occasion becomes serious. Sup 
that to-morrow morning the debt were 
not, would ~¢ be a ~~ « man, or 

, or barrel o npowder, or an 
-- oe material of Say ee more, a 
aceount of its disappearance? Cer- 
tainly not. The fundholders cannot 
mark a writ against our ships, and 
— them within “ the Rules of the 

ch ;” nor can they go down to the 
Courts at Westminster, and obtain a 
writ “ ne exeat regno,” directed to his 
Majesty’s regiments of horse and 
foot. Let not foreign nations flatter 
themselves, that the debt is to make 
us a prey to them ; for, if we should 
come to that pass that we cannot 
preserve the funds and the kingdom 
together, we should certainly not let 
both fall; and if the latter fell, the 
former must; therefore, we would 
keep up the latter. The fundholders 
ves could not be so stupid as 

to say, you shall pay me interest this 
year in full, although, if you do so, 
you must refrain from going to war, 
and thereby, when next year comes, 
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there will be no gavernment or funds 
here at all. The kingdom is to be 
considered first, and the fundholders 
nexts We are able, and, under 
vidence, we shall be able, to take care 
of them both. We shall share our 
property, so long as no more immedi- 
ate necessity of our country demands 
it, with the second ; but for the first, 
no foreigner shall dictate terms to us, 
whatever may become of our excellent 
and most esteemed friends the fund- 
holders. 

But when we were last fighting, we 
paid fifteen millions a-year more taxes 
than we do now, and prospered ex- 
ceedingly: Might we not doso again ? 
The objector says, ‘‘ No; because the 
amount of taxation you pay now, is 
really greater than when you appears 
ed to pay fifteeri millions more, on 
account of the changes which have ta- 
ken placeinthecurrency.” Why, then, 
if the value of the money paid in tax« 
ation be so much increased, and since 
the fundholders get about three-fifths 
of that money, they must get much 
more than they used to do; and as 
they can hardly expect to do so, if we 
are once more engaged in war, they 
should only go back to the old scale 


n. 
“Oe are told, however, that any ar 
rangement which should in the least 
touch the fundholders, would create 
such a dreadful confusion, such a 
frightful convulsion, and so forth, that 
the kingdom would be shaken to pies 
ces. We do not believe any such thing. 
We English are rather a cool, prudent 
people, particularly where money mat+ 
ters are concerned, and are apt to bear 
either a loss or a gain with very con 
siderable equanimity. We are not 
Frenchmen, to get into an ecstacy 
when we win, or an agony when we 
lose ; and we can do what the occasion 
demands, without rushing upon exe 
travagance. We therefore think, that 
should the time ever come, that the 
fundholders should be obliged to make 
@ sacrifice of a part of their revenues 
for the sake of the preservation of the 
remainder, it will be done calmly and 
quietly, after the manner of our na~ 
tion. 

But we fight with shadows.—Be it 
known to the foreigner, who presumes 
to sneer at us upon the present state of 
affairs, that we can fight with men, 
when the occasion arrives. 

A WurceHarenr. 
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: COURT OF DARKNESS. 
Scent. The Mountains of Ephraim.—Time, Evening. _ The assembly of the 
Fallen Angels appears grouped over the broken and precipitous summits. 


Scene I.—Nisrock, Aca, ToamMmous, Tyniet. 


Nisr. Til met, Ethereal Powers ;—whom Sammael 
Compels thus rudely from the land and deep, — 
From Nile to Eastern Pharphar, or the steep 
Of rocky Carmel; With disturbing spell, 
Wherever our devoted legions ‘dwell, 
Dispersing, like the golden dreams.of sleep, 
Those charmed pomps and pageantries, whi 
To brief repose our clinging agony. —- : 

Tham. Alas! with these fallacious glories flee 
The gay attire of spell-raised loveliness, 

And all the wanton forms of fantasy, . 

Which we to win the love of mortals wear, 

And hide us from ourselves. The charms which dress. 
Earth’s fond and panes idola’ 

With specious light ; as Evening doth suffuse 

Yon westward vapours, with her Iris hues. 

Nisr. Yon sunset colours on the western air 
Are not so fleet to perish, or so fair ; 

For swifter than the cloudborn lightening 
Blights from the stately elm its garb of spring, 
We feel and wither :—ere that sign be past, 
Each godlike apparition is unblent, 

Dissolved into its pilfer’d element ; 

And we are what sin made us ; first and last— 
Wan—thunderstricken—images of doom ! 

Aga. Our own black thoughts return :—as from the.tomb, 
The eternal damn’d, to judgment call’d, arise, 

O’erladen with soul-sinking memories— 
Thoughts which can die not ;—could they but destroy 
The wretched things who feel them,—happy they ! 

Tyr. Now truce with thy vain soothsaying ;—or say, 
Why are we thus disturb’d? stern Sammael 
Dallies with us like victims,—his rough sway 

- Now briefly intermitting,—now more fell 
Breaking our gloomy rest, our short oblivion 
Of him, and of ourselves; and’ our dark fate. 

Aga. He hates. And ’tis the wont of brooding hate, 
To close in well-dissembled slumber’s guise 
The venom-spotted coils and serpent eyes, 

And thus, disguised, in ambush grim await 
The moment when its victims deem all still.— 
The rest he suffers, but repairs for ill 
The sentient spirit ; and new-strings the breast, 
Lest craving malice lack its vulture food :— ° 
But when it hath the broken nerve renew’d; . 
And, all forgetful of the foe, we rest,— 
He comes with retribution from afar, 
As darkness follows the Hesperian star. 

Tham. But who may tell, what woes peculiar brood 
In our grim star to-night ? 

Nisr. We must abide 
The pestilence of its collected ire : 
Spent in the strife of solitary pride,— 
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Ambition, whose long toil hath nothing won ; 
He waits till the diurnal course hath run,— 
To vent his surch bosom’s angry fire 
On us who must endure it. 
Tham. He doth sway 
With the sick pride of a fall’n potentate, 
Who seeks to hide his ineffectual state, 
And in dim darkness wears his faded ray 
Of crazed and visionary pomp. When Da 
Hath disappear’d beneath yon dusky portals, 
Which stand in clouded on the bright west ; 
When dewy sleep falls o'er Earth’s weary mortals, 
These heights shall by his giant foot be prest, 
Emerging from night's darkness. 
r. Day grows dim 
Within yon cloudy curtain of pale gold, 
Which mantleth its fair shrine with shadowy fold, 
And Earth’s deep vales put off their gaudy trim. 
Nisr. The many tints of day melt into one 
Embrowning shade, from Gilead to the plain, 
As, like a fiery giant, the broad Sun 
Hurrieth apace to meet the western main. 
Tham. Oh, that a wish might stay its fatal course ! 
Nisr. Its course is fatal—It is past the force 
Of angel power to stay it, and must on, 
Uncheck’d by mortal’s or immortal’s care, 
Till it hath measured its appointed share 
Of seasons, and its tale of days is done. 
Aga. It is the circling wheel of Destiny, 
And with its revolutions, all things fleet 
By many courses to one end ; to meet 
Assembled on Time’s awful boundary— 
And part for ever into light and darkness. 
Power and dominions shall meet there, to hear 
The repetition of our fatal story, 
Read from the accuser’s book, before the throne :— 
And all Heaven’s eyes burn fierce on us alone :— 
And in our fall all vital beings glory, 
From the wing’d Hierarch, to the child of clay, 
Even man! Death’s victim—slave to every ill 
That fiesh inherits in its mortal day, d 
Clothed in the light of that fair star, which still 
The powers of earth and air in fear await, 
For which wise mortals watch Heaven’s eastward gate ; 
He shall arise as from the tomb newborn, 
To look on our sad plight with hate and scorn. 
Nisr. That sorrow shall be spared thee ; awe shall drown 
All triumphs and all glories—lost in one, 
As the starr’d sphere grows faint before the sun, 
And all those varying spirits be chain’d down 
In one deep over-mastering A 
One breathless pause of fear and mystery. 
Tham. Not the bright angels ! 
Nisr. Angel sympathy 
Shall turn their eyes to those weak souls which tremble 
Between our fate and theirs. 
Aga. Upon them, we 
Shall darkly gaze where they in light assemble, 
And—stain’d with guilt that cannot be forgiven— 
Behold the blessed angels, erst our peers, 
Where our fates cross and part “twixt hell and heaven ; 
For one bright bitter moment—never more ! 
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But, in that momentary meeting, store 
More grief than an eternity of tears 
Could ever weep away ! 

Tyr. These murmuring fears 
To our unnatural forms, new horror add ; 
We want not such vain plaints to make us sad. 

Aga. We are too li - and vain wd our sad “ar 

r. We, too, could weep—might tears but wash awa 

The writes record—the staleuianh date ; 
Of that unknown, unutterable day, 
Which even the sinless fearfully await ; 
But nought is left the destined, save to linger, 
Forgetful of the doom they may not shun 
Among those fair scenes, where creation’s finger 
Hath writ no record of the deeds we’ve done. 

Aga. Fall’n angel, no !—Sad memory haunts us still, 
Far as the spirit’s boundless sense of ill. 
Our darkness dwells within :—We may not fly 
The inborn torture of the conscious mind.— 
Seek we the light >—Reproachful light on high 
Bids conscience seek the refuge of the blind ! 
No !—not the scorpion pang—the fiery throe 
Which starts the quick nerve from the burning vein— 
The rack of insane terror ilty woe— 
The demons of the human t and brain— 
Wring our pale victim, as we writhe at this 
Reproachful symbol of abandon’d bliss ! 

Tyr. Peace, Aga !—Silence thine ill-boding scream ; 
Thou scarest away the sun before his time. 

. Ay, thou weak angel—now his latest gleam 

Is on the faded heaven. 

Tham. To the left, 
Dost thou not see yon thickening vapour rise 
Like a dark yew-tree to the sable skies, 
From the bare granite’s thunder-smitten cleft ? 

Tyr. Who rises from beneath it ? 

All, Samamael ! 


Scens I].—Sammaget.—Angels.— Chorus. 


Sam. Spirits, whose birth-place is the highest heaven, 
Whose home is in Gehenna’s awful star, 
Usurpers of earth’s altars—earthly gods ! 

Or how shall I address you >—Revellers >— 
Minions of gaudy light, who love the sun, 

And dare to bask ye in his beams of glory ? 

Or fiends of darkness >—for like such ye look— 
Ye have of late forgotten whose ye are, 

Your proper functions and dark destiny ;— 

Ye have become ambitious and refined ; 

Genii of virtues and moralities— 

Spirits of pomps and places—deities 

Of actions, passions, elements ;—array’d 

In all that charms the eye and soothes the sense. 
Ye ransack nature for ambrosial tastes, 

And decompose the sun-beams for attire. 
Courting repose and vain forgetfulness, 

phy my on soft breezes and coms oe _ 
And dwell apart, or, meeting as earth’s gods, 
Make honour mean, with mutual reverence— 
Rarely with man—or, if ye walk the world, 
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Tis to seek fanes and votarists, not victims. 
Was it for this, Spirits accurst !— for this 

I lost celestial empire ?>—To establish 

On earth a sen sty for craven fiends !— 
Was it for this ? that ye may dwell secure 

In light, I may not look unwither’d on. 

E lacks not revellers ; that such as you 
Should lift their owl eyes to the glorious day, 
And mock its noon of beauty with most foul 
And phantom aspects !—Denizens of hell, 
Ye are not for this earth, or earth for you ; 
Your proper home awaits her truant sons 
With love, though long forgotten, unconsumed. 


Chor. Taunt not thy slaves, lord of the burning throne, 
With honours thou hast given,— 
With blighted beauty—hope o’erthrown ;— 
We, too, have dwelt in Heaven ! 
What are Earth’s glories to repay 
Immortal glory, pass’d away ! 
Remember all we lost, and deem 
Earth’s respite brief from woe— 
A light which trembles o’er the stream, 
Ere yet it dash below,— 
Where Hell’s eternity doth spread 
Its shoreless billow dark and dread. 
Nor grieve thou, if to every wind 
Our thrones and altars rise— 
Where’er our standards gleam, behind, 
Thine own black banner flies :— 
Our deeds of seeming light, when done, 
’Tis thine own triumph flouts the sun !— 
On templed height above the wave 
Where spells of power are utter’d, 
In mystic shrine within the cave 
Where saying dark is mutter’d— 
Though Gods within be deem’d to dwell, 
Oh, are they not the gates of hell ? 
All things that precious be, and all things fair, 
From the lone desert to the roofs of man— 
All the bright fields of air, 
All the green wave doth span, 
Are of our winning, and obey thy powers, 
Thine empire—to enjoy them ours. 


Sam. To mortals, leave these vain and idle toys, 
To fool themselves with, till they are like us, 
Immortal grown in sin and suffering.— 

’Tis not the fuming altar, festal chant, 

The solemn pomp, the wreathed sacrifice, 

Can make ye that ye are not—heroes—Gods. 
Can flattery vanquish fate, and lies repell 

The prom edict, which, once heard, even yet 
Rings o’er the gulf of many a thousand years 
Redemption to our victims,—woe to us P— 
In vain ye blind the superstitious Gentiles ;— 
Unless our empire be establish’d here, 

O’er Salem’s mount and fated Galilee, 

Earth’s empire is as dust before the wind ! 
But this high end demands far other means 
Than the poor play of mock divinity. 

Ye must abandon pride—spurn empty honour— 
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Shake off the sloth of sensual.hours ; by these 
Man is our victim—and with thriftless zeal 
Stakes on their worth his-soul’s futurity, 

And finds them worthless, and is lost for ever !— 
Watch with enduring toil—your foe sleeps not, 

But from Heaven’s height laughs with immortal scorn, 
To see his foes thus purblind at the brink 

Of the unfathom’d pit !—Beheld ye not 

The footsteps dread of your arch-enemy . 

Stampt on the ground ye tread? Do not your pleasures 
Proclaim the hand that forgeth pains a ? 

When ye behold, at morn, yon granite hills 

Bask in their Lord’s serene and silent sunshine,— 
When ye inhale the sweet fresh atmosphere, 

Which mantles with life’s breath the rolling world,— 
Oh! can ye dare be joyful? Dare ye raise 

Your phantom eyes to yon sidereal host, . 

Which throngs Infinitude with fearful brightness, 
And hope your darkness may defy his light, 

Or fiends exult at noonday ?>—Know ye not 

His eye-beam and his spirit compass you, 

His thunders dwell around you? Yet ye sleep! 


Chor. We slumber not, dread chief! What mortal man 








Escapes our fierce assay.? 
What moment, since the human world began, 
Have we surceased for victims still to play 
In the contemptible game of mortal life, 
With repetition weary !|— 
Mingling with man’s ices love, or strife, 
Or project airy, 
Do we not glitter in the far-sought gem, 
Gay garment, gold ?-— 
Flit we not round the uneasy diadem, 
Whispering proud thoughts te things of earth’s vile mould, 
Prompting the base to stratagem, 
To strife the bold >— 
Do we not tempt the needy slave to stealth, 
And.win, by secret lure, or coffer’d wealth, 
The sensual or the cold ?>— 
Do we not win the wise man’s willing ear 
With specious pleas, 
Tempting from. Virtue’s stern career 
To fatal ease P— 
The hunter, with barb’d sheaf and bended bow, 
Breathes not with keener glow. 
The mountain’s morning air—than. we to chase, 
With fine-wove wiles, and fair entanglements, 
Our human quarry.—His, less delight 
When the dun stag comes tottering:to the ground— 
Or savage bird, pierced on its airy round, 
Flaps down with useless wing through the thin air ; 
Than ours, when round the victim to thy power, 
We flit, in life’s Jast hour, 
To whisper horror and our-own despair. 


Sam. Now ye like yourselves: But this I know 
That ye are evil.—I did only. wonder 
That so much wickedness. becomes abortive, 
By your strange vanity.—Enacting gods 
I’ve known ye sink the fiend, and preach good morals; . 
That men might deem you good. But this I pass, - - 
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For it ye Sin ra clothes nl : 
In sounding a Ww. m uped 
By the false ots of a good, = 
Confide in fabled virtues, and abandon 
Their better trust in Heaven.—I now t not 
Your love of pleasures, which degrade all natures, 
Making the best corrupt—vice impotent :— 
But your vain malice, fiends! the ebullition 
Of evil natures, furious to no end 
But to defeat its object, and recoil 
From the scared victim to his torturer : 
For thus repentance from your fiery_rack 
Oft mounts to the Eternal Arbiter, 
And Grace comes earthward hovering, to impart 
Peace to the penitent and weary breast. 


Chor. Stern King of Terror ! Pain hath spent 
Our fiery force of will— 
Some power to good o’errules the intent, 
Or to recoiling ill,— 
Hell, weaving snares a thousand ways, 
Finds Mercy central in the maze! 


In vain we purpose—act—advise, 
And shift the treach’rous view, 

We feel the beam of unseen eyes 
O’erwatching all we do! 

Ambition—Hatred—Passion guides— 

Heaven’s mercy o’er the end presides. 


So do we what we would not, fly 
To the result we shun ; 

And when in fiercest ill we vie, 
Lo! good is done. 

So do our acts defeat our will— 

So circumscribed our power of ill ! 


Sam. Ay—ye are weak, because ye seek oblivion, 
And drown Hell’s nerving hate with human follies. 
Touch’d with the frail taint of humanity, 

Ye do forget your very selves, and feebly 

Talk as if fiends had conscience. Yet for this 

Ye may not gain one moment from perdition ; 
Weak ye may be,—ye must be evil still, 

Soft without mercy—without grace producing 

The ends of Heaven from your hearts’ hatefulness, 
As genial warmth glows far, while the live furnace 
Burns inward fiercely still.—For shame, ye damn’d, 
Forget not meee immitigable doom, 

And let Hell’s memory give relentless force— 

Draw the fell purpose from the blighted hope— 

Be astern and unsubdued, as ye are hapless— 

As ye are fated, fatal—If ye wear 

The form of beauty, or the smile of love, 
Remember what they cover still, and are 

The sunbeam on the lake of bitterness— 

The bloom that tempteth on the poison-fruit— 
The mask of malice unsubdued—of woe 

Eternal, unreprieved : For what avails 

This low subsolar world, with all its charms, 

To ease your fate’s despair ? Shall they not fleet ? 
Sun, stars, and sparkling waters, and gay shores ;— 
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Pomps, powers, and pleasures ;—all that glads the heart, 
Or wins the curious eye or craving sense ; 

Shall they not perish, in one moment strewn 

Upon that void wave of nonentity, 

In which your own grim prison star alone 

Travels its endless way, with its sad crew, 

From deep to blacker deep,—where it shall be 

My task to inflict far heavier woe than this 

Derided exhortation ? 


Chor. Oh, spare us, spare us, dreadful King ! 
Thy brow is terror-crown’d, 
And paints with horrid lightening 
These ghastly cliffs around ! 
Thy voice rings, like the trump of doom, 
To seal the abyss and cleave the tomb ! 


Sam. How livid Consternation’s many hues 
Cloud your scarr’d brows with Fear’s deformity ! 
I love to gaze upon you thus,—and muse 
In calmness upon things which Angels fear. 
Yet oft, methinks, when I behold you thus 
Crouch, terror-shaken, at the name of that 
Ye must substantially endure, I feel 
Strange pity touch my bosom’s adamant, 
To see how lost ye are, and could nigh weep 
Over your hopeless state, as the lone granite 
Pours down the night dews o’er the desert sands, 
As if to weep o’er their — 
With softness not its own.—Alas! weak fiends, 
Pleasure and soft forgetfulness are idle, 
As dreams which change not the sad waking truth. 
And coward shrinking magnifies the evil 
Which ever lessens, as the heart expands, 
And the soul gathers dignity from daring. 
The tyrant Danger but subdues the vn 
The fiery war-steed, which the timid fears, 
Bears on the brave with answering exultation 
Into the storm of strife, with heart prepared 
To dally with the thunder of the fight. 

There is an hour mark’d in the of doom, 
When ye shall court the thing ye shudder at, 
And plunge into Hell’s self for terror’s sake. 
When Death’s wide portals, opening widest—last — 
Send forth their bony inmate to collect 
The gleaning of life’s harvest—ye shall envy 
That common refage from the judgment-seat, , 
Where Mercy’s self, array’d in light too pure 
For sin to look on, bids all hope depart. 
But, ’tis enough—Ye may retire.—These thoughts 
May fitlier soothe his loneliness, to whom 
Terror is as a slave.—Be diligent 
Each in his proper station, and obedient 
To watch and win—be prompt at every call ;— 
Wear pleasure as a mask, and not a chain ;— 
Be men your victims, not your flatterers. 
In all things view the end: That, perishing, 
Vengeance may smile your fall—and a 
Triumph with your despair—peopling Hell’s prisons 
With human generation.—Hence—away ! 
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They’re gone to ply their ineffectual labour, — 
To sow in guilt what they must reap in woe,— 
Heaping upon themselves more deep damnation.— 
Thus would I haveit.—Little once I thought, 
When leagued with me in crime and punishment 
They fell,—condemn’d to an eternity . 

Of exile from all joy and holiness— 

And the first stains of sinfulness and sorrow 

Fell blight-like o’er their cherub lineaments— 
Myself the cause—Albeit too proud for tears, 

Yet touch’d with their sad doom, I little thought 

I e’er should hate them thus.—Yet thus I hate them, 
With all that bitter agony of soul 

Which is the punishment of fiends. Alas! 

It was my high ambition, to hold sway, 

Sole, paramount, ‘unquestion’d, o’er a third 

Of Heaven’s resplendent legions :—Power and glory 
Dwelt on them, like an elemental essence 

That could not be destroy’d.—I could not deem 
That aught could so extinguish the pure fire 

Of their all sun-like beauty—yet ’tis changed !— 

I gain’d them to my wish, a they are grown 

Too hateful to be look’d'on.—Thus I’ve seen 

The frail fair dupe of amorous perfidy, 

The victim of a smile,—by man beguiled— 

Won to debasement, and then left in loathing :— 
Alas! I cannot leave my fatal conquest !— 

Man! would I were the humblest mortal wretch, 
That crawls beneath yon shadowing temple’s tower, 
Under the sky of Canaan ; so I might 

Lay down this weight of sceptred misery, 

And fly for ever from myself and these ! 

But Pride reproves the wish ; and—it is useless ; 
The unatonable deeds of ages rise 

Like clouds between me and the throne of Grace. 

I may not neparise fear,—still unsubdued, 

As when I ruled the anarchy of Heaven, 

I stand in Fate’s despite,—firm and impassive 

To all that Chance, and Time, and Ruin bring. 
—In that disastrous day, when this vast world 
Shall, like a tempest-shaken edifice, 

Rock into giant fractures—as the sound 

Of the Archangel’s trump, upon the deep, 

Bids fall the bonds of nature, to let forth 
Destruction’s formless fiend from world to world, 
Trampling the stars to darkness,—Even then, 

Like that proud Roman exile, musing o’er 

The dust of fallen Carthage, I shall stand, 

Myself a solemn wreck, and unmoved 

Among the ruins of the works of God. 

And my last look shall be a look of triumph 

O’er the fallen pillars of the gow wt sky ; 

The wreck of nature by my prepared— 
Deeds—which o’erpay the power of Destiny. 


























' Wuew the Sprots were lairds of 
Wheelhope, which is now a long time 
ago, there was one of the ladies who 
was very badly spokey of in the coun- 
try. People did not just openly assert 
that y Wheelhope was a witch, 
but every one had ay aversion even at 
hearing her named; and when b 
chance she happened tobe mention 
gid men would shake their heads and 
say, ‘ Ah! let us alaneo’ her! The 
less ye meddle wi’ her the better.” 
Auld wives would give over spinning, 
and, as a pretence for hearing what 
might be said about her, poke in the 
fire with the tongs, cocking up their 
ears all the while; and then, after 
some meaning coughs, hems, and 
haws, would haply say, <‘ Hech-wow, 
sirs! Ana’ be true that’s said!” or 
something equally wise and decisive 
as that. 

In short, Lady Wheelhope was ace 
counted a very bad woman. She was 
an inexorable tyrant in her family, 
quarrelled with her servants, often 
cursing them, striking them, and 
turning them away ; especially if they 
were religious, for these she could 
not endure, but suspected them of 
every thing bad. Whenever she found 
out any of the servant men of the 
laird’s establishment for religious cha- 
racters, she soon gave them up to the 
military, and got them shot ; and se- 
veral girls that were regular in their 
devotions, she was supposed to have 
popped off with poison. She was cer- 
tainly a wicked woman, else many 

people were mistaken in her cha- 
racter, and the poor persecuted Cove- 
nanters were obliged to unite in their 
prayers against her. 

As for the laird, he was a stump. 
A big, dun-faced, pluffy body, that 
eared neither for good nor evil, and 
did not well know the one from the 
other. He laughed.at his lady’s:tan- 
trums and barley-hoods; and -the 
greater the rage that she got into, the 
laird thought it the better sport. Que 
day, when two servant maids came 
running to him, in great agitation, and 
told him that his lady had felled one 
of their companions, the laird laughed 
heartily at them, and said he did not 
doubt it. 
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“ Why, sir, how can you laugh ?” 
said, they. * The poor girl is kill. 


“ Very likely, very likely,” said the 
laird. ¢ wap it will a her to 
take care who she angers again.” 

og to sont lady voll be heng- 

“* Very likely ; well, it will learn 
her how to strike so rashly again—Ha, 
ha, ha! Will it not, Jessy?” 

But whep this same Jessy died sud 
denly one morning, the laird was 
Breatly co ded, and seemed dim- 

y to coi nd that there had been 
unfair play going. There was little 
doubt that she was sehen ne Oy pte 
son; but whether the lady did it 
through jealousy or not, was never 
divulged ; but it greatly bamboozled 
and astonished the poor laird, for his 
nerves failed him, and his whole frame 
became paralytic. He seems to have 
been exactly in the same state of mind 
with a colley that I once had. He was 
extremely fond of the gun as long as 
I did not kill any thing with her, 

there being no game laws in Ettrick 

orest in those days,) and he gota 
grand chase after the hares when I 
missed them. But there was one day 
that I chanced for a marvel to shoot 
one dead, a few paces before his nose. 
T'll never forget the astonishment that 
the poor beast manifested. Hestared 
one while at the gun, and another 
while at the dead hare, and seemed to 
be drawing the conclusion,.that if the 
case stood thus, there was no creature 
sure of its life. Finally, he took his 
tail.between his Jegs, and ran awa 
home, and never would face a gun 
his life again. ean 

So was it precisely with Laird Sprot 
of Wheelhope. . As long as his lady's 
wrath produced only noise and 4 
ter among the servants, he tho it 
fine, sport,; but when he saw what he 
believed the dreadful effects of it, he 
became like a barrel organ out of tune, 
and could only discourse one note, 
which he did to every one he met. “I 
wish she maunna hae gotten some- 
thing she has been the waur of.” This 
note he repeated early and late, night 
and day, sleeping and alone 
and in company, on" the, moment 
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that Jessy died till she was buried ; 
and on going to the churchyard as 
chief mourner, he whispered it to her 
relations by the way. When they 
came to the grave, he took his stand 
at the head, nor would he give place 
to the girl’s father ; but there he stood, 
like a huge post, as though he neither 
saw nor heard; and when he had 
lowered her late comely head into the 
ve, and dropped the cord, he slow- 

y lifted his hat with one hand, wiped 
his dim eyes with the back of the 
other, and said, in a deep tremulous 
tone, “‘ Poor lassie! I wish she didna get 
something she had been the waur of.” 

‘This death made a great noise among 
the common people ; but there was no 
protection for the life of the subject in 
those days; and provided a man or 
woman was a true loyal subject, and a 
real Anti-Covenanter, any of them 
might kill as many as they liked. So 
there was no one to take cognizance of 
the circumstances relating to the death 
of poor Jessy. 

After this, the lady walked softly 
for the space of two or three years. 
She saw that she had rendered herself 
odious, and had entirely lost her hus- 
band’s countenance, which she liked 
worst of all. But the evil propensity 
could not be overcome ; and a poor boy, 
whom the laird, out of sheer compas< 
sion, had taken into his service, being 
found dead one morning, the country 
people could no longer be restrained ; 
so they went in a body to the Sheriff, 
and insisted on an investigation. It 
was proved that she detested the boy, 
had often threatened him, and had 
given him brose and butter the after- 
noon before he died; but the cause 
was ultimately dismissed, and the pur- 
suers fined. 

No one can tell to what height of 
wickedness she might now have pro- 
ceeded, had not a check of a very sin- 
gular kind been laid upon her. Among 
the servants that came home at the 
next term, was one who called him- 
self Merodach ; and a strange person 
he was. He had the form of a boy, 
but the features of one a hundred years 
old, save that his eyes had a brillian- 
cy and restlessness, which was very 
ex i , bearing a strong re- 
semblance to the eyes of a well-known 
species of monkey. He was froward 


and perverse in all his actions, and * 


disregarded the pleasure or displeasure 
of any person ; but he performed his 
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work well, ard with a t ease. 


’ From the moment that he entered the 


house, the lady conceived a mortal an« 
tipathy against him, and besought the 
laird to turn him away. But the laird, 
of himself, never turned away any 
body, and moreover he had hired him 
for a trivial wage, and the fellow nei 
ther wanted activity nor perseverance. 
The natural consequence of this ara 
rangement was, that the lady instant« 
ly set herself to make Merodach’s life 
as bitter as it was possible, in order to 
get early quit of a domestic every way 
so disgusting. Her hatred of him was 
not like a common antipathy enters 
tained by one human being against 
another,—she hated him as one might 
hate a toad or an adder ; and his occu< 
pation of jotteryman (as the laird 
termed his servant of all work) keepe 
ing him always about her hand, it 
must have proved highly disagreeable. 

She seltiel him, she raged at him, 
but he only mocked her wrath, and 
giggled and laughed at her, with the 
most provoking derision. She tried 
to fell him again and again, but ne< 
ver, with all her address, could she 
hit him ; and never did she make a 
blow at him, that she did not repent 
it. She was heavy and unwieldy, and 
he as quick in his motions as a mon< 
key ; besides, he generally had her in 
such an ungovernable rage, that when 
she flew at him, she hardly knew what 
she was doing. At one time she guided 
her blow towards him, and he at the 
same instant avoided it with such dex« 
terity, that she knocked down the 
chief hind, or foresman; and then 
Merodach giggled so heartily, that, 
lifting the kitchen poker, she threw 
it athim with a full design of knocking 
out his brains; but the missile only 
broke every plate and ashet on the 
kitchen dresser. 

She then hasted to the laird, crying 
bitterly, and telling him she would 
not suffer that wretch Merodach, as 
she called him, to stay another night 
in the family. ‘‘ Why, then, put him 
away, and trouble me no more about 
him,” said the laird. 

‘* Put him away!” exclaimed she ; 
‘* T have already ordered him away a 
hundred times, and charged him ne« 
ver to let me see his horrible face 
again ; but he only flouts me, and tells 
me he'll see me at the devil first.” 

The pertinacity of the fellow amused 
the laird exceedingly ; his dim eyes 
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turned upwards into his head withde- a to shun, but rather encourage. 
light; he then looked two ways at She, however, vented her wrath in 
once, turned round his back, and  threatenings of the most deep and des- 
laughed till the tears ran down his perate revenge, the creature all. the 
dun cheeks, but he could only articu- while assuring her that she would be 


late * You're fitted now.” 


The lady’s agony of rage still in- 
creasing from this derision, she flew 
on the laird, and said he was not wor- 
thy the name of a man, if he did not 
turn away that pestilence, after the 
way he had abused her. 

' “ Why, Shusy, my dear, what has 
he done to you?” 

“‘ What done to me! has he not 
caused me to knock down John Thom- 
son, and I do not know if ever he will 
come to life again ?” 

“* Have you felled your favourite 
John Thomson? "said the laird, laugh- 
ing more heartily than before; “‘ you 
might have done a worse deed than 
that. But what evil has John done?” 

** And has he not broke every plate 
and dish on the whole dresser ?” con- 
tinued the lady, disregarding the laird’s 
question ; “‘ and for all this devasta- 
tion, he only mocks at my displeasure, 
—absolutely mocks me,—and if you 
do not have him turned away, and 
hanged or shot for his deeds, you are 
not worthy the name of man.” 

“‘Oalack! Whatadevastation among 
the china metal !” said the laird ; and 
calling on Merodach, he said, “ Tell 
me, thou evil Merodach of Babylon, 
how thou dared’st knock down thy 
lady’s favourite servant, John Thom- 
son ?” 

“* Not I, your honour. It was my 
lady herself, who got into such a furi< 
ous rage at me, that she mistook her 
man, and felled Mr Thomson ; and 
the good man’s skull is fractured.” 

** That was very odd,” said the 
laird, chuckling ; “‘ I do not compre- 
hend it. But then, what the devil set 
you on smashing all my lady’s delft 
and china ware ?>—That was a most in- 
famous and provoking action.” 

“* It was she herself, your honour. 
Sorry would I have been to have bro- 
ken one dish belonging to the house. 
I take all the house-servants to wit- 
ness, that my lady smashed all the 
dishes with a poker, and now lays the 
blame on me.’ 

The laird turned his dim and de 
lighted eyes on his lady, who was ery- 
ing with vexation and rage, and seem- 
ed meditating another personal attack 
on the culprit, which he did not at all 


foiled, and that in all her encounters 
and contests with him, she would uni- 
formly come to the worst. He was 
resolved to do his duty, and there be- 
fore his master he defied her. 

The laird thought more than hecon- 
sidered it prudent to reveal ; but he 
had little doubt that his wife would 
wreak that vengeance on his jottery- 
man which she avowed, and as little- 
of her capability. He almost shud- 
dered when he recollected one» who 
had taken something that she had been 
the waur of. 

In a word, the Lady of Wheel- 
hope’s inveterate malignity against 
this one object, was like the rod.of 
Moses, that swallowed up the rest.of 
the serpents. All her wicked and evil 

ropensities seemed to be superseded 

y it, if not utterly absorbed in its 
virtues. The rest of the family now 
lived in comparative peace and quiete 
ness ; for early and late her malevo- 
lence was venting itself against the 
jotteryman, and him alone. It wasa 
delirium of hatred and vengeance, on 
which the whole bent and bias of her 
inclination was set. She could not stay 
from the creature’s presence, for in 
the intervals when absent from him, 
she spent her breath in curses and exe- 
crations, and then not able to rest, she 
ran again to seek him, her eyes gleam- 
ing with the anticipated delights of 
vengeance, while, ever and anon, all 
the scaith, the ridicule, and the harm, 
redounded on herself. 

Was it not strange that she could 
not get quit of this sole annoyance of 
her life? One would have thought 
she easily might. But by this time 
there was nothing farther from her in- 
tention; she wanted vengeance, full, 
adequate, and delicious vengeance, on 
her audacious opponent. But he was 
a strange and terrible creature, and 
the means of retaliation came always, 
as it were, to his hand. 

Bread and sweet milk was the only 
fare that Merodach cared for, and he 
having bargained for that, would not 
want it, though he often got it with a 
curse and with ill will. The lady 
having intentionally kept back his 
wonted allowance for some days, on 
the Sabbath morning following, she 
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< oe eee deadly pole 
milk, w: with a - 
son, and then the lingered in a little 
aniteroom ee the aoe a her 

nd plot, vent any other crea- 
Sane fous Soot the hothin. Me- 
rodach came in, and the hotse-maid 
says to hith, “ There is your break- 
fast, Creature.” 

“Oho! my lady has been liberal 
this morning,” said he ; “‘ but I am 
beforehand with her.— Here, little 
Missi¢, you seem very hungry to-day 
«take you my breakfast.” And with 
‘that he set the beverage down to the 
lady’s little favourite spaniel. It so 
happened that the lady’s otily son 
eameé at that instant into the ante- 
room, seeking her, and teazing his 
mamma about something which took 
her a new o peer for ‘ 
space. en she looked again, an 
saw Missie lapping up the sweet milk, 
she burst fromi her lobby like a dra 
gon, screaming as if her head had 

on fire, kicked tle bowl and the 
remainder of its contents against the 
wall, and lifting Missie in her bosom, 
she retreated hastily, orying all the 
way. 
a Ha, ha, ha—I have you now!” 
¢ctied Merodach, as she vanished from 
the hall. 

Poor Missie died immediately, and 
very privately ; indeed, she would have 
died and been buried, and never one 
haveseen het, save her mistress, had not 
Merodaeh, by a luck that never failed 
him, popped his nose over the flower 

on wall, just as his lady was lay- 
ing het favourite in a grave of her own 
digging. She, not oer her tor- 
mentor, plied on at her task, apostro- 
izing the insensate little carcass,— 
‘Ah! poor dear little creature, thou 
hast had a hard fortune, and hast 
drank of the bitter potion that was not 
intended for thee ; but he shall drink 
it three times double, for thy sake !” 

** Is that little Missie?” said the 
eldrich voice of the jotteryman, close 
at the lady’s ear. She uttered a loud 
stream, and sunk down on the bank. 
“ Alack for poor little Missie !” eonti- 
nued the creature in a toneof mockery, 
** My heart is sorry for Missie. What 
has befallen her—whose breakfast cup 
did she drink ?” 

 Henée with thee, thou fiend!” 
éried the lady ; “ what righthast thouto 
intrudé on thy mistress’s privacy? Thy 
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turn is coming yet, or may the nature 
of woman change within me.” 

“It is changed already,” said the 
creature, grinning with delight; “ I 
have thee now, I have thee now! And 
were it not to shew my superiority 
over thee, which I do every hour, I 
should soon see thee strapped like a 
mad cat, or a worrying bratch. What 
wilt thou try next?” 

“* T will cut thy throat, and if I die 
for it, will rejoice in the deed ; a deed 
of charity to all that dwell on the face 
of the earth. Go about thy busi< 
ness.” 

** I have warned thee before, dame, 
and I now warn thee again, that all 
thy mischief meditated against me 
will fall double on thine own head.” 

* T want none of your warning, and 
none of your instructions, fiendish cur. 
Hence with your elvish face, and take 
¢are of yourself.” ; 

It would be too disgusting and hor- 
rible to relate or read all the incidents 
that fell out between this unaccount~ 
able couple. Their enmity against 
each other had no end, and no mitiga« 
tion ; and scarcely a single day passed. 
over on which her acts. of malevolent. 
ingenuity did not terminate fatally for 
some favourite thing of the lady’s, 
while all these doings never failed to 
one as her own act. Scarcely was 
there a thing, animate or inanimate, 
on which she set a value, left to her, 
that was not destroyed; and yet 
scarcely one hour or minute could 
she remain absent from her tor~ 
mentor, and all the while, it seems, 
= for the purpose of tormenting 

m 


But while all the rest of the esta- 
blishment enjoyed peace and quietness 
from the fury of their termagant dame, 
matters still grew worse and worse 
between the fascinated pair. The lady 
haunted the menial, in the same man- 
ner as the raven haunts the eagle, for 
@ perpetual quarrel, though the for-. 
mer knows that in every encounter 
she is to come off the loser. But now 
noises were heard on the stairs by 
night, and it was whispered among 
the menials, that the lady had been 
seeking Merodach’s bed by night, on 
some horrible intent. Several of them 
would have sworn that they had seen 
her passing and repassing on the stair 
after midnight, when all was quiet ; 
but then it was likewise well known,, 
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that Merodach slept with well fasten- 
ed doors, and a companion in anothet 
bed in the same room, whose bed, too, 


was nearest the door. Nobody cared 
much what became of the jotteryman, 
for he was an unsocial and disagree- 
able person ; but some one told him 
what they had seen, and hinted a sus- 
picion of the oy he intent. But the 
creature only bit his upper lip, wink- 
ed with his eyes, and said, “ She had 
better let alone; she will be the first 
to rue that.” 

Not long after this, to the horror of 
the family and the whole country side, 
the laird’s only son was found mur- 
dered in his bed one morning, under 
circumstances that manifested the 
most fiendish cruelty andinveteracy on 
the part of his destroyer. As soon as 
the atrocious act was divulged, the 
lady fell into convulsions, and lost her 
reason ; and happy had it been for 
her had she never recovered either the 
use of reason, or her corporeal func- 
tions any more, for there was blood 
upon her hand, which she took no 
care to conceal, and there was too lit- 
tle doubt that it was the blood of her 
own innocent and beloved boy, the 
sole heir and hope of the family. 

This blow deprived the laird of all 
power of action ; but the lady had a 
brother, a man of the law, who came 
and instantly proceeded to an investi- 
gation of this unaccountable murder; 
but before the Sheriff arrived, the 
housekeeper took the lady’s brother 
aside, and told him he had better not 
go on with the scrutiny, for she was 
sure the crime would be brought 
home to her unfortunate mistress ; 
and after examining into several cor- 
roborative circumstances, and viewing 
the state of the raving maniac, with 
the blood on her hand and arm, he 
made the investigation a very short 
one, declaring the domestics all excul- 
pated. 

The laird attended his boy’s fune- 
ral, and laid his head in the grave, 
but appeared exactly like a man walk- 
ing in a trance, an automaton, without 
feelings or sensations, oftentimes ga~ 
zing at the funeral procession, as on 
something he could not comprehend. 
And when the death-bell of the parish 
church fell a-tolling, as the corpse ap- 
proached the kirk-stile, he cast a dim 
eye up towards the belfry, and said 
hastily, “* What, what’s that? Och 
ay, we're just in time, just in time.” 
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And often was he hammering over 
the name of “‘ Evil Merodach, King of 
Babylon,” to himself. . He see ta 
have some far-fetched conception that 
his unaccountable jotteryman had a 
hand in the death of his <_< SOR, 
and other lesser calamities, although 
the evidence in favour of Merodach’s 
innocence was as usual quite decisive., 

This grievous mistake of Lady 
Wheelhope ( for every landward laird’s 
wife was then styled Lady) can only 
be accounted for, by supposing her im 
a state of derangement, or rather une 
der some evil influence, over which 
she had no control; and to a person 
in such a state, the mistake was not 
so very unnatural. The mansion 
house of Wheelhope was old and irre« 
gular. The stair had four acute turns, 
all the same, and four landing-places, 
all the same. In the uppermost cham- 
ber slept the two domestics,—Mere- 
dach in the bed farthest in, and in 
the chamber immediately below that, 
which was exactly similar, slept the 
young laird and his tutor, the former 
in the bed farthest in; and thus, in 
the turmoil of raging passions, her 
own hand made herself childless. 

Merodach was expelled the family 
forthwith, but refused to accept of his 
wages, which the man of law pressed 
upon him, for fear of farther mischief; 
but he went away in apparent sullen 
ness and discontent, no one knowing 
whither. 

When his dismissal was announced 
to the lady, who was watched day and 
night in a chamber, the news had 
such an effect on her, that her whole 
frame seemed electrified ; the horrors 
of remorse vanished, and another pas- 
sion, which I neither can comprehend 
nor define, took the sole possession of 
her distempered spirit. ‘“‘ He must. 
not go!—He shall not go!” she ex~ 
claimed. ‘ No, no, no—he shall not 
—he shall not—he shall not!” and 
then she instantly set herself about 
making ready to follow him, uttering 
all the while the most diabolical ex- 
pressions, indicative of anticipated 
vengeance.—* Oh, could I but snap 
his nerves one by one, and birl among 
his vitals! Could I but slice his heart 
off piecemeal in small messes, and see 
his blood lopper and bubble, and spin 
away in purple slays ; and then to see 
him grin, and grin, and grin, and 
grin! Oh—oh—oh—How beautiful 
and grand a sight it would be to see 
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him grin, and grin, and grin!” And 
in my a spies sesall ete on for 
hours together. 

She thought of nothing, she spake 
of nothing, but the discarded jottery- 
man, whom most people now began 
to regard as a creature that was not 
canny. They had seen him eat, and 
drink, and work, like other people ; 
still he had that about him that was 
not like other men. He was a boy in 
form, and an antediluvian in feature. 
Some thought he was a mule, between 
a Jew and an ape; some a wizard, 
some a kelpie, or a fairy, but most of 
all, that he was really and truly a 
Brownie. What he was I do not know, 
and therefore will not pretend to say ; 
but be that as it may, in spite of locks 
and keys, watching and waking, the 
Lady of Wheelhope soon made her 
escape and eloped after him. The at- 
tendants, indeed, would have made 
oath that she was carried away by 
some invisible hand, for that it was 
impossible she could have escaped on 
foot like other people ; and this edi- 
tion of the story took in the country ; 
but sensible people viewed the matter 
in another light. 

Asforinstance, when Wattie Blythe, 
the laird’s old shepherd, came in from 
the hill one morning, his wife Bessie 
thus accosted him.—‘ His presence 
be about us, Wattie Blythe! have ye 
heard what has happened at the ha ? 
Things are aye turning waur and 
waur there, and it looks like as if 
Providence had gi’en up our laird’s 
house to destruction. This grand es- 
tate maun now gang frae the Sprots, 
for it has finished them.” 

** Na, na, Bessie, it isna the estate 
that has finished the Sprots, but the 
Sprots that hae finished it, an’ them- 
sells into the boot. They hae been a 
wicked and degenerate race, an’ aye 
the the waur, till they hae 
reached the utmost bounds o’ earthly 
wickedness ; an’ it’s time the deil were 
looking after his ain.” 

** Ah, Wattie Blythe, ye never said 
a truer say. An’ that’s just the very 
point where your story ends, and mine 
commences; for hasna the deil, or the 
fairies, or the brownies, ta’‘en away 
our lady bodily, an’ the haill country 
is running and riding in search o’ her ; 

is twenty hunder merks of- 
fered to the first that can find her, an’ 
bring her safe back. They hae ta’en 
her away, skin an’ bane, body an’ 
soul, an’ a’, Wattie !” 
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** Hech-wow ! but that is awsome! 
And where is it thought they have 
ta’en her to, Bessie ?” 

“O, they hae some guess at that 
frae her ain hints afore. It is thought 
they hae carried her after that Satan 
of a creature, wha wrought sae muckle 
wae about the house. It is for him 
they are a’ looking, for they ken weel, 
that where they get the tane they will 
get the tither.’ 

“* Whew ! Is that the gate o’t, Bes- 
sie? Why, then, the awfu’ story is 
nouther mair nor less than this, that 
the leddy has made a lopment, as they 
ca’t, and run away after a blackgaird 
jotteryman. Hech-wow! wae’s me 
for human frailty ! But that’s just the 
gate! When aince the deil gets in the 
point o’ his finger, he will soon have 
in his haill hand. Ay, he wants but a 
hair to make a tether of, ony day. I 
hae seen her a braw sonsy lass, but 
even then I feared she was devoted to 
destruction, for she aye mockit at re- 
ligion, Bessie, an’ that’s no a good 
mark of a young body. An’ she made 
a’ its servants her enemies ; an’ think 
you these good men’s prayers were a’ 
to blaw away i’ the wind, and be nae 
mair regarded? Na, na, Bessie, my 
woman, take ye this mark baith o’ 
our ain bairns and ither folk’s—If ever 
ye see a young body that disregards 
the Sabbath, and makes a mock at the 
ordinances o’ religion, ye will never 
see that body come to muckle good. 
A braw hand she has made o’ her gibes 
an’ jeers at religion, an’ her mockeries 
o’ the poor persecuted hill-folk !—~sunk 
down by Kiaseie into the very dregs 
o’ sin and misery! run away after a 
scullion !” 

“« Fy, fy, Wattie, how can ye say 
sae ? It was weel kenn’d that she hatit 
him wi’ a perfect an’ mortal hatred, 
an’ tried to make away wi him mae 
ways nor ane.” 

“ Aha, Bessie: butnipping an’ scart 
ing are Scots folk’s wooing ; an’ though 
it is but right that we suspend our 
judgments, there will naebody per- 
suade me, if she be found alang wi’ 
the creature, but that she has run 
away after him in the natural way, on 
her twa shanks, without help either 
frae fairy or brownie.” 

‘«* T’ll never believe sic a thing of 
any woman born, let be a lady weel 
up in years.” 

“© Od help ye, Bessie ! ye dinna ken 
the stretch o’ corrupt nature. The 
best o ’us, when left to oursells, are 
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nae better than strayed sheep, that 
will never find the way back to their 
ain pastures; an’ of a’ things made o’ 
mortal flesh, a wicked woman is the 
warst.” 

“ Alack-a-day !. we get the blameo’ 
muckle that we little deserve. But, 
Wattie, keep ye a gayan sharp look- 
out about the cleuchs and the caves 
o’ our glen, or hope, as ye ca’t; for 
the lady kens them a’ gayan weel; 
and gin the twenty hunder merks wad 
come our way, it might gang a waur 

ate. It wad tocher a our bonny 
asses.” 

“* Ay, weel I wat, Bessie, that’s nae 
lee. And now, when ye bring me 
amind o’t, the L—— forgie me gin I 
didna hear a creature up in the Brock- 
holes this morning, skirling as if some 
thing war cutting its throat. It gars 
a’ the hairs stand on my head when 
I think it may hae been our leddy, an’ 
the droich of a creature murdering 
her. 1 took it fora battle of wulcats, 
and wished they might pu’ out ane 
anither’s thrapples ; but when I think 
on it again, they war unco like some 
o’ our leddy’s unearthly screams.” 

‘* His presence be about us, Wattie ! 
Haste ye. Pit on your bonnet—take 
your staff in your hand, and gang an’ 
see what it is.” 

“ Shame fa’ me, if I daur gang, 
Bessie.” 

“« Hout, Wattie, trust in the Lord.” 

“* Aweel, saeI do. But ane’s no to 
throw himsell ower a linn, an’ trust 
that the Lord’s to kep him in a blan- 
ket ; nor hing himsell up in a raip, an’ 
expect the Lord to come and cut 
him down. An’ it’s nae muckle safer 
for an auld stiffman to gang away out 
to a wild remote place, where there is 
ae body murdering another.—What 
is that I hear, Bessie? Haud the lang 
tongue o’ you, and rin to the door, an’ 
see what noise that is.” 

Bessie ran to the door, but soon re- 
turned an altered creature, with her 
mouth wide open, and her eyes set in 
her head. 

“ It is them, Wattie! it is them! 
His presence be about us! What will 
we do?” 

“ Them? whaten them ?” 

“‘ Why, that blackguard creature, 
coming here, leading our leddy be the 
hair o’ the head, an’ yerking her wi’ 
a stick. I am terrified out o’ my wits. 
What will we do?” 

“ We'll see what they say,” said 
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Wattie, manifestly in as great terror 
as his wife ; and by a natural impulse, 
or as a last resource, he opened the 
Bible, not knowing what he did, and 
then hurried on his spectacles ; but 
before he got two leaves turned over, 
the two entered, a frightful-looking 
couple indeed. Merodach, with his 
old withered face, and ferret . eyes, 
leading the Lady of Wheelhope b 
the long hair, which was mixed wi 
grey, and whose face was all bloated 
with wounds and bruises, and having 
stripes of blood on her garments. 

** How’s this!—How’s this, sirs ?” 
said Wattie Blythe. 

** Close that book, and I will tell 
you, goodman,” said Merodach. 

** I can hear what you hae to say 
wi’ the beuk open, sir,” said Wattie, 
turning over the leaves, as if looking 
for some particular passage, but ap- 

ently not knowing what he was 

oing. ‘ It is a shamefu’ business 
this, but some will hae to answer for’t. 
My leddy, I am unco grieved to see 
you in sic a plight. Ye hae surely 
been dooms sair left to yoursell.” 

The lady shook her head, uttered a 
feeble hollow laugh, and fixed her eyes 
on Merodach. But such a look! It 
almost frightened the simple. aged 
couple out of their senses. It was not 
a look of love nor of hatred exclusive- 
ly ; neither was it of desire or disgust, 
but it was a combination of them all. 
It was such a look as one fiend would 
cast on another, in whose everlasting 
destruction he rejoiced. Wattie was 
glad to take his eyes from such coun« 
tenances, and look into the Bible, that 


firm foundation of all his hopes and 
all his joy. 

** T request that you will shut that 
book, sir,” said the horrible creature ; 
** or if you do not, I will shut it for 
you with a vengeance ;” and with that 
he seized it, and flung it against the 
wall. Bessie uttered a scream, and 
Wattie was quite paralysed ; and al- 
though he seemed dis torun after 
his best friend, as he called it, the 
hellish looks of the Brownie interpo« 
sed, and glued him to his seat. 

‘“* Hear what I have to say first,” 
said the creature, “‘ and then pore your 
fill on that precious book of yours. 
@he concern at a time is enough. I 
came to do you a service. Here, take 
this cursed, wretched woman, whom 
you style your lady, and deliver her 
up to the lawful authorities, to be ree 








stored to her husband and her place in 
society. She is come upon one that 
hates her, and never said one kind 
word to her in his life, and though I 
have beat her like a dog, still she 

i to me, and will not d » SO 
enchanted is she with the yg 
purpose of cutting my throat. Te 
your master and her brother, that I am 
not to be burdened with their maniac. 
I have scourged, I have spurned and 
kicked her, afflicting her night and 
day, and yet from my side she will not 
depart. Take her. Claim the reward 
in full, and your fortune is made, and 
so farewell.’ 

The creature bowed and went away, 
but the moment his back was turned 
the lady fell a-screaming and strug- 
gling ke one in an agony, and, in 

e of all the old couple’s exertions, 

e forced herself out of their hands, 
and ran after the retreating Merodach. 
When he saw better would not be, he 
turned upon her, and, by one blow 
with his stick, struck her down ; and, 
not content with that, he continued to 
kick and baste her in such a manner 
as to all appearance would have killed 
‘twenty ordinary persons. The poor 
devoted dame could do nothing, but 
now and then utter a squeak like a 
half-worried cat, and writhe and grovel 
on the sward, till Wattie and his wife 
came up and withheld her tormentor 
from further violence. He then bound 
ther hands behind her back with a 
strong cord, and delivered her once 
more ‘to the charge of the old couple, 
who contrived to hold her by that 
means and take her home. 

Wattie had not the face to take her 
into the hall, but into one of the out- 
houses, where he brought her brother 
to receive her. The man of the law 
was manifestly vexed at her reappear- 
ance, and scrupled not to testify his 
dissatisfaction ; for when Wattie told 
him how the wretch had abused his 
sister, and that, had it not been for 
Bessie’s interference and his own, the 
lady would have been killed outright, 

* Why, Walter, it is a great pit 
that he did not kill her outright,” 
said he. ‘ What good can her life 
now do to her, or of what value is her 
life to any creature living ? After one 
has lived to disgrace all connected with 
them, the sooner they are taken off 
the better.” 

The man, however, paid old Wal- 
ter down his two thousand merks, a 
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great fortune for one fike him in those 
days ; and not to dwell longer on this 


unnatural story, I shall only add, very 
shortly, that the Lady of Wheelhope 
soon made her escape once more, and 
flew, as by an irresistible charm, to 
her tormentor. Her friends looked no 
more after her ; and the last time she 
was seen alive, it was following the 
uncouth creature up the waterof Daur, 
weary, wounded, and lame, while he 
was all the way beating her, as a piece 
of excellent amusement. A few days 
after that, her body was found among 
some wild haggs, in a place called 
Crook-burn, by a party of the perse- 
cuted Covenanters that were in hiding 
there, some of the very men whom 
she had exerted herself to destroy, and 
who had been driven, like David of 
old, to pray for a curse and earthly 
ag upon her. They buried 

er like a dog at the Yetts of Keppel, 
and rolled three huge stones upon her 
grave, which are lying there to this 
day. When they found her corpse, it 
was mangled and wounded in a most 
shocking manner, the fiendish crea- 
ture having manifestly tormented her 
to death. He was never more seen or 
heard of in this kingdom, though all 
that country-side was kept in terror 
for him many years afterwards ; and 
to this day, they will tell you of Tue 
Brownie OF THE Btiack Hace6s, 
which title he seems to have acquired 
after his disappearance. 

This story was told to me by an old 
man, named Adam Halliday, whose 
great grandfather, Thomas Halliday, 
was one of those that found the body 
and buried it. It is many years since I 
heardit ; but, however ridiculousit may 
appear, I remember it made a dreadful 
impression on my young mind. I ne- 
ver heard any story like it, save one of 
an old fox-hound that pursued a fox 
through the Grampians for a fortnight, 
and when at last discovered by the 
Duke of Athole’s people, neither of 
them could run, but the hound was 
still continuing to walk after the fox, 
and when the latter lay down the 
other lay down beside him, and look- 
ed at him steadily all the while, though 
unable to do him the least harm. The 

assion of inveterate malice seems to 

ave influenced these two exactly 
alike. But, upon the whole, I scarce- 
ly believe the tale can be true. 

Mount Bencer, 

Sept. 10, 1828. 
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THE TWO VOICES. 


Death and its twofold aspect :—Wintery, one, 
Cold, sullen, blank, from Hope and Joy shut out : 
The other, which the ray divine hath touch’d, 
Replete with vivid promise, bright as spring. 
Worpsworth. 
Two solemn voices, in a funeral strain, 
Met, as rich sunbeams and dark bursts of rain 
Meet in the sky : 
‘© Thou art gone hence!” one sang:—* Oar light is flown, 
Our Beautiful, that seem’d too much our own, 
Ever to die! 


“¢ Thou art gone hence! Our joyous hills among 
Never again to pour thy soul in song, 
When spring-flowers rise ! 
Never the friend’s familiar step to meet, 
With loving laughter, and the welcome sweet 
Of thy glad eyes.” 


“< Thou art gone home, gone home!” Then high and clear 
Warbled that other voice, “‘ Thou hast no tears 
Again to shed! 
Never to fold the robe o’er secret pain,— 
Never, weigh’d down by memory’s clouds again, 
To bow thy head. 


“« Thou art gone home !'—Oh! early crown’d and blest ! 
Where could the love of that deep heart find rest 
With aught below ? 
Thou must have seen rich dream by dream decay, 
All the bright rose-leaves drop from life away— 
Thrice blest to go !” 


Yet sigh’d again that breeze-like voice of grief— 
“< Thou art gone hence! Alas! that aught so brief, 
So loved should be! 
Thou tak’st our summer hence !—the flower, the tone, 
The music of our being, all in one 
Depart with thee ! 


“* Fair form, young spirit, morning-vision fled ! 
Can’st thou be of the dead, the awful dead ? 
The dark unknown? 
Yes! to the dwelling where no footsteps fall, 
Never again to light up hearth or hall, 
Thy smile is gone !” 


“ Home, home!” once more th’ exulting voice arose : 
“* Thou art gone home! from that divine repose 
Never to roam ! , 
Never to say farewell,—to weep in vain,— 
To read of change in eyes beloved again ; 
Thou art gone home! 


‘¢ By the bright waters now thy lot is cast ; 

Joy for thee, happy Friend !—thy bark hath past 
The rough sea’s foam. 

Now the long yearnings of thy soul are still’d ; 

Home, home ! thy peace is won, thy heart is fill’d, 
Thou art gone home!” 


Vor. XXIV. 3R 
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BALLAD STANZAS. 
BY DELTA. 


Anp art thou then away,-—-away,— 
And shall mine eyes no more 
The features and the form survey, 
That won my heart of yore! 
To roam is pain, yet I cannot rest, 
For I miss thee every where ; 
And hopes, that long sustain’d my breast, 
Now yield to low despair, 
Dear love, 
Now yield to low despair. 


Though from me fled, thou art not dead,— 
And drearier ’tis to know 
That thus forlorn, from thee I’m torn, 
In all thy beauty’s glow! 
That others in thy sight rejoice, 
And feast their eyes on thee,—- 
That yet on earth is heard thy voice,— 
But silent all for me, 
Dear love, 
But silent all for me! 


Oh why wert thou so fair, so dear, 
Since we no more may meet ? 
And bitterness is mix’d, and fear, 
In what to both was sweet : 
Alone I pine--I mourn alone— 
I can only think on thee, 
For all things now, since thou art gone, 
Have lost their charms for me, 
Dear love, 
Have lost their charms for me, 


I ponder on the time, when ours 
It was in bliss to meet, 
When future years seem’d strewn with flowers, 
And grief itself grew sweet— 
When fondly, wildly, I press’d thy hand, 
And in thine eyes of blue, 
Till Earth became an enchanted land, 
Which sorrow never knew, 
Dear leve, 
Which sorrow never knew, 


Dark is the night, the wild wind sighs, 
The shower beats en the pane, 

But sweet sleep from my illow flics, 
Never to come again ! 

Ever awake, for thy loved sake, 
A cloud hangs o’er my heart ; 

No wonder that it swells to break, 
Since we are torn apart, 

p Dear love, 

Since we are torn apart. 


Oh, welcome, welegme, the simplest lot, 
And than palace halls to me, 

More dear by far were the humblest cot, 
If life were shared with thee ! 


[Oct. 
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None—none but thee could my bosom bless— 
Where could I solace find— 

Oh, where could I find happiness, 
Save in thy sinless mi 

Dear love, 

Save in thy sinless mind ! 


Thy form it floats before my sight 
It cometh to glide away 
Before me in the deep midnight, 
And in the bright noon day ;~— 
Thy voice it saddens, or bids rejoice 
It stirreth to grief or glee ;— 
And the light that lies in thy sweet eyes, 
Is more than life to me, 
Dear love, 
Is more than life to me! 


In vain I turn—in vain I tose 
For I see thee every whete ;—~ 
I see thy beauty, and feel my loss, 


And I droop in my we 
i would not ont could not live 
And thus so distracted be ; 
I cannot live, if I must strive 
To lose all thoughts of thee, 
love, 
To lose all thoughts of thee ! 


sy thee !—how can I forget ? 
! ’tis all in vain ; 
My thoughts are ever thine ; and yet 
‘o think of thee is pain !— 
*Tis pain to sit in silence drear, 
n thy voice would music be ; 

*Tis pain to know that thou art near, 

Yet ne'er thy form to see, 

Dear love, 
Yet ne'er thy form to see ! 


I see thee not, “tnid the young and gay, 
In Beauty’s circle fair ; 

And it fears my heart, that thine is wrung 
In solitude, by care ; 

Yet I will bless thee—will ever bless— 
While my bosom bleeds to know, 

That I have caused thee this distress, 
Yet may not soothe thy woe, 

Dear love, 

Yet may not soothe thy woe! 


A storm hath pass’d before the sun, 
Bedimming our bright noonday ; 
But, after the rain, he may shine again, 
With a calm and cloudless ray ; 
And He, the sparrow’s fall who heeds, 
And can scatter the darkness dim, 
Will never mock the heart that bleeds, 
Or the faith that leans on Him, 
Dear love, 
Or the faith that leans on Him ! 












ANTESCRIPT. 


The world has given us to understand, by the most unequivocal expression of her 
feelings, that she has been long longing for what, in her passion, she rather ungrammati« 
cally calls a NoctEs. We beg to assure the worthy world, with the utmost sincerity, 
that few things could give us more pain, than to disappoint her in any of her natural, 
reasonable, and honourable oe happiness, in as far as they are and ought to be 
dependent on this Magazine. world, however—she must pardon us for publicly 
telling her so,—is constitutionally impatient. She ought to regulate her feelings—to 
bring them under a system of severer discipline—like Us, to tame the ardour of youth by 
the wisdom ofage. She is, in fact, our senior ; and yet to judge of the two, by their sense, 
their sobriety, and especially, by their submissive and cheerful resignation to the de- 
crees of Providence, you might well suppose Us the older by some thousand years. 
“* Why is there not a Noctes? Why is there not a Noctes? Why is there nota 
Noctes ?” the world keep exclaiming, with disappointment akin to displeasure, during 
every month that is suffered to die away in gloom unillumined by one of those Divine 
Dialogues. ‘* Why is there not a Noctes?”” Heaven and Earth, why is there not 
always a Moon? How can the world be so impious as to find fault with the laws 
that regulate the motions of the Heavenly Bodies ? The Moon, though to our eyes 
seeming to be occasionally “ hid in her vacant interlunar cave,” notwithstanding 
keeps sailing along all the while in her orbit. So We, too, though sometimes invisible 
to the world, still keep shining—and why will not the world wait till, obedient to the 
Astral rules and regulations, a Noctes Ambrosianz returns, and she is made again to 
feel the exquisite beauty of those lines of Homer and Pope— 
«¢ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er Heaven’s clear azure sheds her sacred light !" 
We must not, however, be too severe on the world, whose chief fault, after all, is too 
impassioned admiration of Us. Let her know, then, that for some months past, the 
non-appearance of a Noctes has been owing to a cause over which we had little or no 
control—the illness of Mr Gurney. Early in May that gentleman was seized with a 
brain-fever. Something odd we certainly did see in his manner on May-day, when 
celebrating our annual feast of curds and cream at the Hunter’s Tryst. But we con- 
tinued to attribute the manifest flurry and fiuster of his demeanour to an unfortunate 
domestic grievance, with most of the fundamental features of which the world, alas! is 
now but too well acquainted; and he still occupied his closet during our social even- 
ings in Picardy, still took and still extended his notes. On setting up his MS. for 
June, the compositors—the choice of the establishment—were first perplexed—then 
confounded—and finally dismayed. However, they,got up the article—and in the re- 
gular course of things, it fell under the eye of the best Of foremen, Mr M‘Corkindale. He 
stood aghast—and then carried the incomprehensible composition to head-quarters—to 
J. B. himself, who at once saw how it was, and immediately sent Mr Gurney (who had 
suddenly made his appearance in the office, very much in the dress of Hamlet, as de- 
scribed by Ophelia) to Dr Warburton, then, as the world knows, providentially on a 
visit to Scotland. There was no longer any possibility of not seeing, or of concealing 
the truth. Mr Gurney had for months been as mad as a March hare ; and were we to 
publish the Three Noctes which he extended, during the incumbency of his disease, 
the world would think the Chaldee itself wishy-washy—such was the super-human im- 
piety, and extra-mundane wickedness of the ravings, which, thank God, never issued trom 
any of our lips; but, aided no doubt by a few hints from us—were the inspiration of 
his Demon. One truly singular and most interesting psychological curiosity we must 
mention in discriminating Mr Gurney’s case from that of any other lunatic of our ac- 
quaintance. During his lunacy, he absolutely invented a new system of Short Hand ! 
a system which—now that he is not only perfectly restored to his former senses, but 
inspired by new ones—gives him incredible facilities—so that never more will a single 
syllable of our wit and wisdom be suffered to elude his pen and make its escape. 
he Three Noctes—both as they exist in the new stenography—and in a state of 
extension—have been safely deposited in the British Museum. ‘Two others, which may 
thus be fairly considered as the first of a new series—and which were taken and extend- 
ed by Mr Gurney when he would appear to have been nearly recovered from the severest 
visitation by which a human creature can be afflicted—-we now present to the world as 
specimens of a style of composition, which we cannot for a moment doubt will be even 
more popular than those hitherto inimitable productions that have been the chief causes 
of elevating the character of this Magazine to the highest pinnacle of earthly fame. 
C.N. 
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XPH AEN TYMITOLIO KTAIKQN TMEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQ@HMENON OINOTIOTAZEIN, 

z. 

PHoc. ap Ath, 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “‘’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING FEOPLE, 
“ Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE} 
BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE. 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes."| 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Picardy Place—Scene, the Oval.—Time, Seven in the Evening. 
Nortu and Ticker. 


NORTH. 

Is not Mrs Ambrose an incomparable coffee-brewstress ? 

TICKLER. 

She is, indeed. I never got reconciled to the continental custom of cream- 

less and sugarless coffee, North. The Dairy Company excels itself to-night. 
NORTH. 

Honey your bap, Tickler—I know you prefer it in the comb—and this has 

been a glorious season both for clover and heather. 
TICKLER. 

Virgin honey, indeed—but be so good as give me the marmalade—after the 
essence of* flowers, the fruit smacks of paradise, and I shall conclude with 
jam. 

NORTH. 

To resume our conversation—What ! says a great gaby in England, or a 
great rogue on the continent—what, arefyou then going to permit the Russians 
to eat up all Europe, leaf by leaf, as a maiden spinster eats a lettuce ? 

TICKLER. 

You remember, North, Sir Bob Wilson wrote a book on this subject many 
years ago, which sadly terrified several old women who are holders of India 
stock. Sir Robert—he was a knight in those days—Sir Robert drew maps, 
and charts, and plans, and campaigned as actively on paper as ever he retreated 
at Banoz. He marched the troops of Russia from post to pillar over the bellies 
of the Austrians, Prussians, Poles, Saxons, Turks, Jews, and Atheists, all 
sprawling on the flat of their backs. Slap in like manner he dashed them 
down from Trebisond to the northern bank of the Euphrates, ninety miles. 

NORTH. 
To Arzroun, one hundred. 
TICKLER. 
To Sinope, two hundred and seventy. 
NORTH. 
To Scutari, opposite Constantinople, a little more than five hundred. 
TICKLER. 

Across the Isthmus of Asia Minor to Alexandretta, (a sca-port town oppds 
site Cyprus, in the Mediterrancan, and only sixty miles from Aleppo,) little 

more than four hundred. 
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NORTH. 
And to the Red Sea from thence, not more than five hundred. 
~- TICKLER. 


Yes—these were his very words. Now, all this is done so easily, so gently, 
a Sane so gingerly, that people would think they were reading a French 
-book, with all its mysterious calculations of postes and postes et demi. 
Then, continued Sir Bob, they have nothing to do but get down the Red Sea. 


NORTH. 
Perfectly regardless of the fate of King Pharaoh of Egypt. 


TICKLER. 
the Straights of Babelmandeb, (which, by the way, they used to 
call Ba , in my school-boy days,) and then, with fair weather to 


their tail, they would have nothing to do but to take Sir John Malcolm, or 
whoever else should reign in his stead, by the back of the neck, and drown 
him in any convenient part of the harbour of Bombay. 

NORTH. 

Or else there was Persia open to the march—get through Daughistaun, 
and Shirvaun, Tchiraun, poy sec more gins oflieg ie Sam, and floating 
gaily adown the Persian Gulf, sail from Ormus, and so make themselves masters 
of India. 

TICKLER. 

It is amusing to remember the mouthing of our Modern Munchausen. All 
the time several people, otherwise table, were so shallow-pated as to be« 
lieve that this cock-and-bull history had as much sense and truth in it as the 
Adventures of Aladdin and the Princess Badroulboudoiir. And it remains a 
standing proof of the imbecility of human intellect, that it was seriously an~ 
swered in the Quarterly Review. 

NORTA. 

For our parts, when we read it, we said that we had a higher opinion of 
Bob’s reading in consequence, as it was perfectly evident he must have been 
fresh from the perusal of that most admirable of all romances—that most 
egg mg of all works of science—that most delightful of compilations of 

thics, viz. the Romance of Gargantua, as written by Master Alcofribas. 

TICKLER. 

You are more at home, North, in Rabelais than I am—his prodigality overe 

whelms my senses and my reason. 


NORTH. 
. For—Vertue-Bceuf, as Rabelais would say himself—the whole idea—many of 
the very phrases and locutions—almost the places—the entire plan, spirit, and 
regulation of the campaign—are pillaged, plundered, conveyed, and abducted 
from a celebrated chapter thereof,—that, I mean, in which the three Captains 
of his host come before King Picrochele, and promise that prince that they 
will make him, if he follows their advice, the most honoured and renowned 
monarch that ever made his appearance on the face of the world, since the 
days of Alexander the Macedonian. 
TICKLER. 
Brush up my memory of the wittiest work of the wittiest of all Frenchmen. 
NORTH. 

Swashbuckler, Dustaille, and Smelltrash, came before their king, and told 
him how they were to overcome the world—to make him, among other things, 
King of Trebizond—to massacre all the Mahometans, unless they were bap- 
tized—to rebuild Solomon’s temple—to sweep through Syria, Palestine, Ly- 
dia, and many other places most abominably mis-spelt in the usual editions of 
Sir Thomas Urquhart, as they probably will be in Maga—and returning thence, 
to make but one mouthful of Europe—England, Ireland, and Scotland being 
gulped up in a single parenthesis.. Picrochele having believed all this, went 
to war, which ended in his being a beggarman, awaiting for the coming of the 
Cocklicranes, to be restored to his kingdom. 

TICKLER. 

I sce the application ; though that the Empcror Nicholas has any chance 
of coming to this humble estate, I am far from believing ; and sorry should I 
be if there were any chance of seeing his diademed head covered with a beg 
gar’s clout. 
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NORTH. 

I should be most » too, Tickler, because he is a good Anti-Catholic of 
the Greek persuasion, who would vote, if he had a vote, for the restoration of 
the penal laws in Ireland to-morrow. Secondly, because he is the represgn~ 
tative of that house which crushed the Jacobin power, and broke up the Con 
tinental System. Lager because he is a good free-mason, having been 
made in our presence in the Canongate Kilwinning. 

TICKLER 

Reasons sufficient for being sorry were he ever to be so far reduced as to 
look for the advent of the Cocklicranes to be reinstated on the throne of all 
the Russias; yet I am not in the least degree grieved that he is now, in his 
proper person, exhibiting the enormous absurdity of the Bob Wilsonian school 
of Munchausenism. , 


1828.7] 


NORTH. 
Why, I, who flatter myself I know a thing or two, said from the. very first, 

that Russia, unsubsidized, unassisted by foreign armies, unsupported by fo- 

reign cabinets, could not move forty thousand real soldiers,—I put Cossacks, 

&c. admirable as they are at home, or in pursuit of a defeated enemy, out of 

the question,—I say, that Russia, of herself, could not move. forty thousand 

men forty miles beyond her own frontier, without being cursedly hampered. 

TICKLER. 

And the more uncivilized the enemy, North, the greater the difficulties. In 
rich countries, where there are wealthy cities,—fat burghers to be robbed,— 
greasy monasteries to be rifled,—golden chests and golden plains to be broken 
o- or cut down,—there the honest system of perquisitions, the vivere rapto 
plan might suceed. Will that do in Turkey? 

NORTH. 

Alas! No. The invading army must there bring all its provisions, all the 
demands of its commissariat, all its ordnance and battering train with it ; and 
these things are to be paid for in one way or another,—either way being equally 
inconvenient to his Imperial Majesty. 

TICKLER. 

** Here goes the EmperorNicholas,” shouted all the Gentlemen of the Press 
all over Europe,“ one day at Moscow, the next in Constantinople. What is the 
Duke of Wellington doing? Oh! unhappy Ministry, you are ruining the 
country, by permitting the conquest.” 

NORTH. 

How intensely, Tickler, the Duke of Wellington must have laughed ! Somes 
what as Hannibal did when he heard the old suffling sophist,—one of a class 
of men, who, by the way, very much resembled, in information and honesty, 
our journalists at present,—lecturing him—him of Canne—on the art of war. 
How actively he must have rubbed his ear, as he heard blinkard after blinkard 
talk of walking to Constantinople, as the Cockneys on Easter Sunday walk 
to Greenwich fair. 

TICKLER. 

Wait, gentlemen, he might have said, all’s not over yet. Wait till Russia 
is aggrandized by the taking of the city of the Cesars. 

NORTH. 

Well did he know that this campaign of Russia, on her own resources, was 
the most impolitie act she could commit ; and he had no objection that she 
should divert herself, by flinging away, in an idle and uncalled for contest, 
the stamina of ten years’ political existence. 

Th paltry poli th terre h have become a b 

e ticians—the creatures whose names have e a bye- 
word pe mar sitting-part of the Canningites—had, by that most bung- 
ling of all pieces of diplomacy, the treaty of the 6th of July, made us auxi- 
liaries—art and part—in this Russian invasion ; and the cunning men about 
Ye Czarmust have chuckled at their triumph over them, the idiots xa>" 
& oKnV. ° 

NORTH. 
But.“ A change came o’er the spirit of our dream,” my boy. These gen- 
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tlemen found the laugh considerably altered. They were left to fight the 
battle by themselves—with what success, all the world knows. 

TICKLER. 

Proo! 

NORTH. 

Now, my good little Masters and Misses, did the Duke do right or wrong ? 
Was it better for him to let the Russians cut their own throats, or to mount 
his grand Waterloo horse, and play their game? 

toes TICKLER. 

The boy who has been booby for five years in each successive class of the 
High School could answer that question aright. 

NORTH. 

But the Greeks, Tickler, the Greeks! 

TICKLER. 

Fiddle-di-dee. 

; NORTH. 

These fellows must be settled as the interests of Europe dictate. They or 
their petty affairs cannot be of any consequence, now that the great European 
interests are at stake. And JI think that, since they got into the hands of 
Messrs Joe Hume, Orlando, Luriottis, Capo d’Istria, Trelawney, Steam-En- 
gine Galloway, Apollo, and Mercurius, and the rest, the world in general care 
as little about them, as they do about the last cargo of Christian and Liberal 
patriots shipped for the colonies of Australasia. 

TICKLER. 
. But then, says some interminable querist, holding you by the button, there’s 
the French expedition to the Morea—Chateaubriand writes an immensity 
about it in the Journal des Debats? Are not you horribly afeard of that > 
Come, confess. 

NORTH. 

Afeard ! not we. Why, it is ours when we want it. Why it should intend 
us harm, we cannot see ; and even if it contemplated any, have not we, the 
rulers of the seas, the absolute disposal of all persons and things in the Pelo- 
ponnesus? Had we not in more noisy days the French garrison in Malta, 
and the French army in Egypt, as completely in our hands as if they were in 
the hulks ? 

TICKLER. 


Come—come—what do you say about the Pacha of Egypt ? 
NORTH. 

An excellent fellow, lately converted to Christianity, and inrolled as a ru- 
ling elder of the Relief Kirk of Kirkintulloch, by the persuasion of the Reve 
rend Mr Dobbie, and Miss Elizabeth Shanks. He will not annoy us. Per- 
haps in course of time he may yield to good advice, and surrender his coun- 
try.to our safe keeping, with the same good humour that the Great Mogul 
surrendered his. 


India? 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 
Dinna fash your thoomb about India. It isa long march from the Caspian 
to the Passes of Altock—and there is many a stumbling-block in the way. 
And, moreover, listen to one word—if there was as fine an army as Napoleon 
Bonaparte marched against Russia herself, at the Passes of Altock, we could 
prove it to you, that without firing a gun, we (the English, we mean, not our- 
selves, C. N.) have it in our power to make it “ a’ wede away” almost as rapid 
ly as the army. of King Sennacherib of Assyria ; and that by the time it came 
within sight of the foredoomed ground of Panniput, it would not be able to 
put 50,000 men, and they jaded and worn out, to cope against quadruple the 
number of as fine a set of fellows as ever pulled a trigger. 
TICKLER- 
Barring always the grenadiers of England. 
NORTH. 
No, laddie—for it must be to a very young person we are addressing this 
argument—if we lose India it will not be by an invasion from Russia. When 
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the time comes we shall give the world an Essay on that subject, which will 
illuminate it to the centre of its soul. 
TICKLER.- 

North, you are in great force to-night! And now having thus most tri- 
umphantly proved, that we have no need to go to war with Russia—that she 
is injuring herself much more than we could injure her—that no English in- 
terest, direct or indirect, is at stake—you have not degraded yourself by an« 
swering the nonsense talked about “ Rule Britannia” being in any danger, 
from sailors bred in icy seas, or the lakes which go by the names of the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean—that if she want to fight, we are ready for it— 
suppose you turn your nose away from the North, and, like a cock on a 
steeple, point your neb to the South. 

NORTH. 

What is Don Miguel or Don Pedro to us? For the kingdom of Portugal 
we feel great respect, because we have been for more than fifty years swallow- 
ing the wine, the name of which is identified with its own—A liquid to be 
honoured—to be loved. Let Theodore Hook’s admirable Sayings and Doings 
say and do what they please—that is the sound, constitutional, episcopal, 
presbyterian, protestant, godfearing liquor, in which I toss off Sempiternal 
bumpers to Church and King. 

TICKLER, 

I saw a prime pipe whaumled into my cellar this blessed day. Dine with me 
to-morrow, Kit. 

NORTH- 

I will.—Days, or rather nights of our youth ! Shall we dishonour your me« 
mory by a word derogatory to that solid-fluid—a compound epithet, which, 
let mathematicians sneer as they please, is in this case no bull. Revering Por- 
tugal, therefore, on this ground, and having a hankering recollection of Vi- 
meira, and other doings there, we shall not be suspected of saying a word in 
its disparagement. But really we cannot see why we are bound to cram a 
constitution down the throats of the Portuguese against their will. 

TICKLER. 

Unless the old lady were in a strait waistcoat, and could not feed herself 
with her own hands. 

NORTH. 

We cannot see that we were justified in sending five or six thousand sol- 
diers there, to compel people to be free at the point of the bayonet. 

TICKLER. 
By the soft persuasion of military law. 
NORTH. 

No wonder that such proceedings—that the diplomatic pedantry of prating 
about a casus federis—and the schoolboy pedantry of quoting puffing verses 
about olus—should have very much irritated the Portuguese against us. 
As for the Constitution, it is very evident that they did not understand any 
. thing about it. 

TICKLER. 

And as for the Constitutionalists, a more mean, cowardly, ignorant crew 

never usurped the functions of government. 
NORTH. 

The flight from the Vouga has indeed shewn these fellows up in their true 
colours. There have been few things in history, Tickler, more —— 
comical than the expedition of the Marquis Palmella and his associates. Fort 
went these valorous champions from London, with the favourable gales of the 
applause of the Courier breathed hot upon their backs, to make their appear- 
ance, and to conquer. 

TICKLER. 

The Veni, Vidi, Vici, of Julius Cesar, was to have been revived in their 
case. Sed quales rediere ? 

NORTH. 

Such a running never was heard of. The very sound of the advance of Den 
Miguel's army made the fellows take to their heels as rapidly as the frogs and 

Vor. XXIV. 35S 
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mice, in the Batrachomyomachia, scudded into their holes and marshes on the 
arrival of the crabs. Taipa led the way— 


“ Tigres Tiyysrsws Boswrsos ngxs Poooso— 


TICKLER. 

But allow me to add, that Peneleus was a good fighter, and did not stir till 
he was wounded in the shoulder, weorw tergapeusvos xsts—until Jupiter, son 
of Saturn, had shaken his fri is, and darted his terror-striking bolt 


among the Greeks. Taipa ran before he saw the glistening of a gun, and the 
disorder shortly became infectious. r 


NORTH. 

Palmella ran. 

TICKLER. 
Saldanha ran. 

NORTH. 
Villa Flor ran. 

TICKLER. 
They all ran. 

NORTH. 


There was not a man among them on that day whom you would not have 

backed with the long odds against Coates himself. 
TICKLER. 

And these are the good people with whom the men of England—the old 
Invicti—the men who never run—it is for these cravens that our sympathies 
are sought to be enlisted! We wish they were delivered to the tender mercies 
of Friar Jean des Entoumeures, that he might inflict summary chastisement 
upon them with the sacred baton of the Cross. 

NORTH. 

People in this country, Mr Tickler, who are horribly gulled by the non- 
sense which is written in newspapers, are sometimes in the habit of calling 
Don Miguel an usurper, and that too is made a ground why we should go te 
war with him. 

TICKLER. 

How he is a usurper I cannot sce. 

NORTH. 

Don Pedro, we shall be told at once, is his elder brother, and therefore, by 
all the rights of primogeniture, should have succeeded his father. Supposing 
this all to be as correct as possible, we cannot for the lives of us see how we 
are appointed conservators general of the due succession of kingdoms all over 
the world. Just see to what that would lead us at the present moment. 

TICKLER. 
Why, we should be very busy at war with Russia, because Constantine has 
been set aside for Nichoias. 
NORTH. 
_ We should be active in ousting Bernadotte, and restoring Colonel Gustaf- 
son. 
TICKLER. 

King Ferdinand’s claim to his throne was not the most correct in the world 
at the beginning, yet no one that we ever heard of recommended us to attack 
the great man-milliner to the Virgin Mary on this ground. 

NORTH. 
What nonsense—what idiocy it is, then, to expect that we are to send out 
. fleets and armies, and to puzzle our consols, simply that we may change the 
- name of Miguel for that of Pedro ! 
TICKLER. 
Of Don Miguel I know nothing—but as he is grossly abused in the Times, 
‘ it is highly probable that he is a gentleman. 
NORTH. 

As to the validity of his election, let the Portuguese lawyers look to it. His 
partizans, in our opinion, make out a good case for him. The fundamental 
laws of Portugal require that the King must be a Portuguese, and Don Pedro 
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has declared himself a Brazilian. His right, therefore, they contend, has 
ceased, and exactly as happened at our own Revolution, the next in succession 
is put in his place. The Cortes of Lamego, which pronounced this decision, 
cnmquehanded almost all the great names in the kingdom, and resembled, in 
many particulars, the Convention Parliament, which put the crown upon the. 


head of William. 
. The church is for Don Miguel. 
Almost all the landholders. 


TICKLER. 
NORTH. 


TICKLER. 

Nine-tenths of the mercantile property. 

NORTH. 
Besides, who is there that can bear the idea of an old European kingdom 
‘being turned into a colony to a mushroom American empire ? 
TICKLER. 
Disgusting. 
NORTH. 

. Be this law and this reasoning right or wrong, our interfering to arrange it 
would not be a whit more wise or rational than Don Quixote’s campaign against 
the windmills. It is the interest of the people of Portugal to keep on good 
terms with us; and that being the case, it is of no consequence to us what 
king reigns over them. 

TICKLER. 

Not the value of a Queen Anne’s farthing, which now sells, I believe, as 

low as thirty shillings of the coinage of George the Fourth. 
NORTH. 

We have thus concluded our foreign affairs—and Lord Aberdeen may, if he 
pleases, lay down our Magazine—so far as his own official duties are concern- 
ed. Delighted and instructed with the information he has thus gleaned, he 
may return to the business of his department, a wiser and a better man. 

TICKLER. 
But his Lordship’s well-known literary taste must of course compel him to 


NORTH. 
- True; ill indeed would he deserve the title of Athenian Aberdeen, if he did 
mot every month peruse, with unsatiated appetite, every line of Maga, begin- 
ning with the title over the benignant countenance of Geordie Buchanan, and 
never checking for a moment, until he had fairly mastered the catalogues of 
the Born, the Married, and the Dead. 

TICKLER. 

But what say you of the colonies ? 

NORTH. 

Nothing. Canada is peevish, but we shall soon settle all that. A most 
honoured Contributor, and a most excellent Tory—our friend Galt—reigns 
there in plenitude of power ; and the department of woods and forests is 
under the control of a Lord Warden, (The Teegger,) whose learned lucubra- 
tions have figured in the Magazine. Under such control, Sir George Murray 
may rest contented. The remainder of the empire is as well as can be ex- 
pected. 

TICKLER. 


At home, Corn—Currency—Catholics. 
NORTH. 
Good Lord deliver us from the three! Plague—Pestilence, and Famine— 
Battle—Murder, and sudden Death, are nothing to them! But as we must 
speak about them, we our weary lips unclose. 


TICKLER. 
Let us take them alternately, Kit. 
NORTH. 
Well, Tim. 
TICKLER. 


Corn. Every prospect of a fine harvest, in spite of St Swithin. This will 
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be one grand element of popularity for the Duke’s Ministry. John Bull can- 
not grumble when his belly is full. 


NORTH. 

Currency. Mr Peel's bill, we suppose, will be in operation in April. 
Great is the lamentation thereupon—and we suppose just—even in the impe-= 
rishable pages of our own immortal work. But if the world will keep the: 
secret, we mention to them in private, that we never cared any thing about 
the currency, further than to get as much of it as possible into our breeehes 
pockets. 

TICKLER. 

“* Good gracious,” Mr North—a country banker will exclaim, lifting his 
spectacles to an angle of 63 degrees upon the top of his ear—‘“ surely ye’re no 
serious. Do ye forget a’ the clever articles ye had aboot the ruin the daft mea- 
sures 0’ the feelosofers wad bring upon the hail kintra? Are na ye fou, when 
ye talk sae guselike ?” 

NORTH. 

Most encomiastic and eminent of bankers, we reply, we are no that fou— 
though, perhaps, we may hae a drappie in our ee. Admirable articles they 
were—them to which you allude—sound in argument—true in feeling—clear 
in position—powerful in facts. 

TICKLER. 
And so the whole country felt. They were articles which made the souk 
of Ebony glad within his bosom, for they did much— 
‘* I verily believe, promote his sale.” 
And more such you must have. 
NORTH. 

It would have saved much loss, and prevented much mischief, had a few 
such thinkers as their writer had the management of our financial and com- 
mercial affairs. But, after all, I am an old man, a man long cured of listening 
to the predictions of politicians ; and, croyez en un vieux practicien, as old Fre- 
derick of Prussia used to say of war, I am not now-a-days frightened by pro- 
phecies of our destruction from causes, the prevention of which we have in 
our own power. If the feelosofers have mismanaged affairs, are they not kick- 
ed out? Thank God, they are—to one and all the Duke has said, in. the lan- 
guage of Juvenal——aut accipe caleem! Has not Huskisson, the Complete 
Letter Writer, been ejected in the manner so graphically depicted in the print- 
shops, by the vigorous application of the toe of the Duke’s jackboot to his os 
coccygis ? Does not Free Trade stink in the nostrils of the people? 


TICKLER. 

Like a dead foumart. 

. NORTH. 

So will it be with the Currency. If we find that agold currency, to the ex 
clusion of paper, works mischief, depend upon it, after a little of that mis- 
chief—and less now than ever—because the country looks upon the sayings 
and doings with suspicion—thanks principally to my Magazine—instead of 
hailing them with an a priori shout of approbation—depend upon it, I say, 
after the first symptom of its being calculated to do damage appears, we shall 
«ome back to the course in which we arrived at a pitch of prosperity unpre- 
cedented in the history of nations. No—no—my dear sir—we will never be 
ruined by that. Until it pleases God to strike us all mad at one stroke of the 
Dogstar, we shall never be so divested of common instinct as to destroy our- 
selves, for no reason in the world, but to gratify some cloudy theorists, dr to 
gain a character for consistency in folly. I venture to lay a wager of guineas 
+o shillings, that by this time twelve months, we shall not recollect whether 
this bill passed or not. 

TICKLER. 

Catruotics. No Popery! That is our cry now—then—and for ever. Our 
reasons for it we have so often discussed, my dear North, that we are not call- 
ed upon to do it now. I think, indeed I am sure, that the events of the last 
six months have kindled that spirit among us to a warmer degree than it has 
ever been since the Revolution of 1688. Don’t you think so, sir? 
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NORTH, ' ' - 
Yes. The Papists have fairly drawn the sword. ----- ' > 
TICKLER. 
The return of O’Connell, and the rejection of Mr Vesey Fitzgerald, a man 
who was fool enough to vote for them all his life, prove that no services to their 
infamous cause can atone for Protestantism. : ; 


NORTH. 

It has proved, also, that those who prated about the Popish influence ree 
turning only a dozen members to Parliament, were mere idiots. It has pro« 
ved, that if we grant Emancipation, we introduce at least 100 members into the 
Heuse of Commons, bound by all that they deem sacred to overthrow the cone’ 
stitution of the country. . , 
TICKLER. 

Alarm prevails now, where nothing but sneers were heard before ; and bya 
just retribution, the Irish pro-Popery members, (we thank thee, eloquent and 
able, stanch and true StanpARD, for teaching us that word,) are the first to 
suffer. Your Vesey Fitzgeralds, Sir John Newports, Villiers Stuarts, Spring: 
Rices, &c. &c. will be the first to go—the first to afford a practical illustra’ 
tion of the justice and moderation of the triumphant Papists. 

NORTH. ame asi 

I rejoice, Mr Tickler, to see the country firmly possessed of this truth. I 
hail the accession to our side of the Marquis of Chandos, and the young nobi- 
lity, gentry, and scholars, of almost all the rising youth of the country, whe- 
ther. distinguished for birth, or talent, or influence ; and we cheer forward the 
esteblishment of the Brunswick Clubs, with the loudest compass of our lungs? 


All that the Protestants of the empire have to do, is to speak, and THEIR VOICE- 
18 DECISIVE. 


3 


TICKLER. r 

Yes, my trusty feer, their voice is decisive, even if the Minister seem dubi- 
ous or hostile. How much more so when the Minister is their stanch and une 
compromising friend ; in one word, when he is the Duke of Wellington ? 

. NORTH. a 

Another cup of coffee. As to any doubts about him, give them to th 
winds ! The Dawsons—I utter the name with pain, for many’ reasons— 
may seem to slink from their principles amid a a hooting of contempt, 
= ome sighs of sorrow. But who compares the Duke of Wellington with 

them: <a ie 
TICKLER. 

Nobody who is permitted by his friends to walk without an attendant 
through city or suburb. Yet the Protestants of the empire must not desert 
him. If they be silent, it will be hard for him to resist the ceaseless clamours 
of his enemies. j 

NORTH. 

That is—not a sad—but a serious—solemn truth. Let them be steady— 
let them come forward to shew that they are in earnest in resisting the en 
croachments of Popery, and A 

Our trust in him 
Is firm as Ailsa’s rock. 
TICKLER. 

Is there any thing else to say ? 

NORTH. a 

We hope not—for we are not going to say anymore. We are old, now, cone 
sider, worthy world, and our hand does not dash off sheet after sheet with 
that impetuous rapidity that made in former times the devils to stare. We 
must now take our ease— 

The young should labour, but the old should rest. 
TICKLER. 
Your life, sir, has been busy and various. 
. NORTH. 

Ay, Heaven knows, our toils indeed have been immense ; and until we 

came to the management of this Magazine, our pleasures but few. But we 
Y 12 
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are anticipating. Soon—very soon, perhaps, may the aged body of old Kit be 
csipedl to the tomb—— — , : 
TICKLER. 


Hush—hear Mr Gurney sobbing in his closet ! 
NORTH. 
When his Memoirs will see the light at last-——— 
TICKLER. 
O let them not, I pray, be a posthumous work ! 
NORTH. 

His maligners then will see who it is they have slandered—what wild work 
they have wrought with a heart too sensitive, too tremblingly alive to the 
cruel censures of a censorious world—— 

TICKLER. 
Gurmney—blow your nose~and no blubbering. 
NORTH. 

ae of action will be then developed, which will puzzle the politician 

developed, which will, in all probability, render it necessary that the 
history of fifty of the most important years of the world should be rewritten. 
When it is published, alike indifferent to him will be the voice of praise or of 
censure— 


Gurney ! 
NORTH. 


But the readers of Blackwood’s Magazine will, we trust, drop a tear of 
Sn ege and grateful recollection over the page that tells the chequered 

tunes of their guide, philosopher, and friend. 

TICKLER. 
Why, Gurney’s grief is infectious. Forgive the pensive tear. 
NORTH. 

Tis an idle thought, Tickler, but methinks that my bones would not rest 
in a city churchyard. Let them be deposited beneath the greensward of the 
burial-place of my native parish, by the side of her-—— 

TICKLER. 
My dear North, you know I have undertaken the interment——— 
NORTH. 

Remember, that on turning off from the turnpike road into the lane, with 
its old hawthorn hedges—— 

TICKLER. 


Fear not, sir, fear not—~the coffin shall there be taken out of the hearse, and 
borne aloft on the shoulders of six chosen villagers—— 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 
You yourself walking, as chief mourner, at my heaad—— 
TICKLER. 
The Shepherd at the right shoulder—— 
NORTH. 
All right—all right—suppose we sing a song? 
TICKLER. 
Do—for Godsake ! 
- NORTH. 


With all my heart. But first a toast—in brandy—for after Turkish coffee, 
Bourdeaux is best. Here is 
Tue 144TH Number Or Brackwoon'’s Macazine! 


12 times 12! 
Hip, hip, hurra! Hip, hip, hurra! 
Hip, hip, hurra! Hip, ip, hurra! 
Hip, vip, urra ! Hip, hip, hurra! 
Hip, hip, hurra! Hip, hip, hurra! 
Hip, hip, bra Hip, Ki , hurra! 
Hip, hip, hurra! Hip, hip, hurra, hurra, hur- 


ra, hurra, &c. ad libitum. 
And now one cheer more for the honour of Lord Eldon! 
Hip, hip, hurramhurra, hurra!—— 
Hark—how the echoes ring ! 
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TICKLER. 
Every room in the house has caught it. 
NORTH. 
And another, for as true a Tory, in other words, as good a man, as Scotland 
— caw—his noble father not excepted—-Lord ‘Melville. Hip, hip, hurra,— 
urra !——— 


1928.7] 


TICKLER. 

Some basely forgot, or rather, deserted him, during his short retirement. But 
WE knew better. Out or rn, we honour the Man. 

NORTH. 

That’s the way to do things. Tug 1441 No.! This is the Magazine 
which idiots and knaves endeavoured to put down—and which blockheads and 
fools predicted, over and over again, would not live out the month. 

TICKLER. 

Many 2 precious blockhead has kicked the butket, hopped the twig, Kit, 
since the first prating of such predictions. 

NORTH. 

And it is pleasant to the conscience of an old man, to know that the death of 
many of them must be laid directly at the door of No. 17, Prince’s Streét. The 
braying of asses is unquestionably much diminished—and that justifies the 
belief that the asses themselves are far fewer in number, though I do not wish 
the breed to be wholly extinct. 

TICKLER. 

They are fewer in number—for while he breathes the vital air, your ass 

will bray. 
norTH. ( Sings.) 


Let us laugh at the asses, while here at our glasses, 
The toast that we're drinking can give them the lie.— 
Is Virtue and Merit, Wit, Learning and Spirit, 
Is Honour, and Genius, and Fancy to die? 
Even talent like Campbell’s, when caught in Whig trammels, 
*Mid Misses and Masters, content is to shelve ; 
While we are as clever and joyous as ever, 
Though our Numbers, up-mounting, have reach’d Twelve times Twelve. 


Alas, for the London !—three times it was undone ; 
We hope it may prosper in essay the fourth ; 
The Monthly, so smartish—the Westminster, tartish— 
Are these to be fear’d by the Pride of the North ? 
The Gentleman’s prosing—Frank Jeffrey is dosing ; 
His tomahawk’s gone, both the hatchet and helve ; 
While, sharp as a razor, the sword we display, sir, 
Was never more keen than in this Twelve times Twelve. 


Like the hues of the morning, its pages adorning, 
May its Genius continue long, lasting, and bright, 

True Tories delighting, false Liberals spiting, 
And cutting down Whigs to the left and the right. 

Our rivals all rotten, sunk, dead, and forgotten, 
In obscurity’s slough, must go burrow and delve, 

While still in full glory, a wit and a Tory, 

Our Maga will number TWELVE HUNDRED TIMES TWELVE! 
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No. XXXVIII. 


XPH A’EN ZYMMOSIQ KYAIKQN MEPINIZSSOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAOQHMENON OINONOTAZEIN. 


we 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 


[ This ts a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “‘*Tis n1GHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
‘© Nort TO LET THEJUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE 3 
‘¢ BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes..] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene—Large Dining-Room.—Time uncertain.—Nortu discovered sitting 
upright in his easy-chair, with arms a-kimbo on his crutch, asleep. 


Enter the Suzruerp, and Mr AmMBROSE. 


SHEPHERD. 

Lord safe us! only look at him sitting asleep. Whatan a face!—Dinna 
leave the parlour, Mr Awmrose, for it would be fearsome to be alane wi’ the 
Vision. 

AMBROSE. 

The heat of the fire has overcome the dear old gentleman—but he will soon 
awake ; and may I make so bold, Mr Hogg, as to request that you do not 
distur 

SHEPHERD. 

What ! Wad ye be for my takin’ aff my shoon, and gliding ower the Tur- 
key carpet on my stocking soles, like a pard or panther on the Lybian sands ? 
AMBROSE.—(Suaviter in modo.) 

I beg pardon, sir, but you have got on your top-boots this evening. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh! sae I hae. And tryin’ to rug them aff, tae and heel, aneath the foot o’ 
a chair, wad be sure to wauken him wi’ ane o’ thae froonso’ his, aneuch to 
dant the deevil. 

AMBROSE. 

I never saw Mr North frown, Mr Hogg, since we came to Picardy. I hope, 

sir, you think him in his usual health ? 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s a gude ane, Awmrose. You think him near his latter end, ‘cause 
he’s gi’en up that hellish froon that formerly used sae aften to make his face 
frichtsome? Ye ne'er saw him froon sin’ ye came to Picardy ?—Look, there 
—only look at the creatur’s face— 


A darkness comes across it, like a squall 
Blackening the sca. 


AMBROSE. 
a - he suffers some inward qualm, sir. His stomach, I fear, sir, is out 
of order. 
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SHEPHERD. 

His stamach is ne’er out o’ order. It’s an ingine that aye works sweetly, 
But what think you, Mr Awmrose, 0’ a quawm o’ conscience ? 

- AMBHOSBE. : 

Mr North never, in all his life, I am sure, so much as injured a fly. Oh! 
dear me! he must be in very great pain. 

SHEPHERD. 
So froon’d he aince, when in an angry parle 
He smote the sliding Pollock on the ice. 
AMBROSE, 

You allude, sir, to that day at the curling on Duddingston Loch. But you 
must allow, Mr Hogg, that the brute of a carter deserved the crutch. It was 

etty to see the old gentleman knock him down. The crack on the ice made 
“ the carter’s skull was like a star, sir. 

SHEPHERD. 

The clud’s blawn aff—and noo his countenance is pale and pensive, and no 
without a kind o’ reverend beauty, no very consistent wi’ his waukin’ character. 
But the faces o’ the most ferocious are a’ placid in sleep and in death. Tha 
is an impressive fizziological and sykological fack. 

XAMBROSE. 

How can you utter the word death in relation to him, Mr Hogg? Were he 

dead, the onde world might shut up shop. 


een 


SHEPHERD. 

Na, na. Ye micht, but no the warld. There never leev’d a man the 
warld miss’d, ony mair than a great, green, spreading simmer tree misses a 
leaf that fa’s doon on the moss aneath its shadow. 

AMBROSE. 

Were ye looking round for something, sir ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay; gie me that cork aff yon table—I’ll burn’t on the fire, and then blacke 

en his face wi’ coom. 
amsrose. (Placing himself in an imposing attitude between Nortu and the 
SHEPHERD.) 

Then it must be through my body, sir. Mr Hogg, I am always proud and 
happy to see you in my house; but the mere idea of such an outragesuch 
sacrilege—horrifies me ; the roof would fall down—the whole land—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Tuts, man, I’m only jokin’. Oh! but he wad mak a fine pictur! I wish 
John Watson Gordon were but here to pent his face in iles. What a mass 0’ 
forehead! an inch atween every wrinkle, noo searcely visible in the’cawm 0’ 
sleep! Frae eebree to eroon o’ the head a lofty mountain o’ snaw—a verra Ben- 
ledi—wi’ rich mineral ore aneath the surface, within the bowels o’ the skull, 
copper, silver, and gold! Then what anose! Like a bridge, along which might 
be driven cart-loads o’ intellect ;—neither Roman nor Grecian, hooked nor 
cockit, a wee thocht inclined to the ae side, the pint being a pairt and pendicle 
o’ the whole, an object in itsell, but at the same time finely smoothed aff and 
on intil the featur ; while his nostrils, small and red, look as they would emit 
fire, and had the scent o’ a jowler or a vultur. 

AMBROSE. ‘ 

There never were such eyes in a human head—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I like to see them sometimes shut. The instant Mr North leaves the room, 
after denner or sooper, it’s the same thing asif he had carried aff wi’ him twa 
o’ the fowre cawnles. 

AMBROSE. 

I have often felt that, sir,—exactly that,—but never could express it. If 
at any time he falls asleep, it is just as if the waiter or myself had snuffed 
out—— 

SHEPHERD. 
Let my image alane, Mr Awmrose, and dinna ride it to death—dooble. But 
I ire maist o’ a’ in the face o’ him, is the auld man’s mouth. Theré’s 
a warld’s difference, Mr Awmrose, atween a lang mouth and a wide ane. 
VoL. XXIV, 38T 
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AMBROSE. 

There is, Mr Hogg, there is—they are two different mouths entirely. I 
have often felt that, but could not express it—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Awmrose, you're a person that taks notice o’ a hantle o’ things—and 
there canna be a stronger proof, or a better illustration, of the effeck o’ the con-~ 
versation 0’ a man o’ genius like me, than its thus seeming to express former 
feelings and fancies of the awditor—whereas, the truth is, that it disna wauken 
them for the second time, but communicates them for the first—for believe 
me, that the idea o’ the cawnles, and eke o’ the difference wi’ a distinction 
atween wide mouths and lang anes, never entered your mind afore, but are 
baith, bona feedy, the property o’ my ain intellect. 

AMBROSE. 

I ask you many pardons, Mr Hogg. They are both your own, I now per- 
ceive, and I promise never to make use of them without your permission in 
writing—or—— 


SHEPHERD. 

Poo—I’m no sae pernickity as that about my original ideas ; only when folk 
do mak use o’ my obs, I think it but fair they should add, “« as Mr Hogg 
well said,” “‘ as the Ettrick Shepherd admirably remarked,” “‘ as the celebrated 
author o’ the Queen’s Wake, wi’ his usual felicity, observed” —and so forth— 
and ma faith, if some folk that’s reckond yeloquent at roots and petty soopers, 
were aye to do that, when they’re what’s ca’d maist brilliant, my name wad 
be seldom out o’ their mouths. Even North himsell— 

AMBROSE. 

Do not be angry with me, sir—but it’s most delightful to hear Mr North 
and you bandying matters across the table; ye take such different views always 
of the same subject ; yet I find it, when standing behind the Chair, impossible 
not to agree with you both. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s just it, Mr Awmrose. That’s the way to exhowst a subject. The 
ane o’ us ploughs down the rig, and the other across, then on wi’ the harrows, 
and the field is like a garden. 

AMBROSE. 

See, sir, he stirs! 

SHEPHERD. r 

The crutch is like a very tree growin’ out o’ the earth—so stracht and sted 
dy.. I daursay he sleeps wi’t in his bed. Noo—ye see his mouth to perfec 
tion—just a wee open—shewing the teeth—a smile and no a snarl—the thin 
‘lips o’ him slightly curled and quiverin’, and the corners drawn doon a wee, 
and then up again wi’ a swirl, gien wonderfu’ animation to his yet ruddy 
cheeks—a mouth unitin’ in ane, Mr Jaffray’s and that o’ Canning’s and Ci- 
cero’s busts. 

AMBROSE. 

No young lady—no widow—could look at him now, as he sits there, Mr 
Hops God bless him, without thinking of a first or second husband. Many 
is the offer he must have refused ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Is that your fashun in Yorkshire, Mr Awmrose, for the women to ask the 
men to marry ? 

AMBROSE—(susurrans. ) 

Exceptio probat regulam—sir. 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith, ye speak Latin as weel’s mysell.—Do you ken the Doctrine o’ 
Dreams ? 


AMBROSE. 

No, sir. Dreaming seems to me a very unintelligible piece of business. 

SHEPHERD. 

So thinks Mr Coleridge and Kubla Khan. But the sowl, ye see, is swayed 
by the senses—and it’s in my power the noo that Mr North’s half-sleepin’ 
and half-waukin’, to mak him dream o’ a’ sorts o’ deaths—nay, to dream that 
he is himsell dreeing a’ sorts o’ deaths—ane after the ither in ruefu’ succes 
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sion, as if he were some great criminal undergoing capital punishments in 
the wild warld o’ sleep. 
AMBROSE. 

That would be worse than blacking my dear master’s face—for by that 

name I love to call him. You must not inflict on him the horror of dreams. 
SHEPHERD. 

There can be nae such thing as cruelty in a real philosophical experiment. 
In philosophy, though not in a the end justifies the means. Be quiet, 
Awmrose. There noo, I hae drapped some cauld water on his bald pow— 
and its tricklin’ doon his haffets to his lugs. Whisht! wait a wee! There na, 
ye see his mouth openin’ and his chest heavin’, as if the waters o’ the deep 
sea were gullaring in his throat. He’s now droonin’ ! 

AMBROSE. 
I cannot support this—Mr Hogg—I must—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Haud back, sir. Look how he’s tryin’ to streik out his richt leg, as if it 
had gotten the cramp. He’s tryin’ to cry for help. Noo he has risen to the 
surface for the third and last time. Noo he gies ower strugglin’, and sinks 
doon to the broon-ribbed sand amang the crawling partens ! 

AMBROSE. 
I must—I shall waken him-—— 
SHEPHERD. 
* The dream’d death-fit is ower, for the water’s dried—and he thinks himsell 
walkin’ Se Walk, and then stracht intil Mr Blackwood’s shop. But 
noo we'll hang him—— 
AMBROSE. 

My God ! that it should ever have come to this! Yet there is an interest in 
such philosophical experiments, Mr Hogg, which it is impossible to resist. 
But do not, I beseech you, keep him long in pain. 

SHEFHERD. 

There—I just tichten a wee on his wizen his black neck-hankerchief, and in 
a moment you'll see him get blue in the face. Quick as the “ lightning on a 
collied night,” the dream comes athwart his sowl! He’s on the scaffold, and 
the grey-headed, red-eyed, white-faced hangman’s lean shrivelled hands are 
fumblin’ about his throat, fixin’ the knot on the juglar! See how puir North 
clutches the cambric, naturally averse to fling it frae him, as a signal for the 
drap ! It’s no aboon a minute since we began the experiment, and yet during 
that ae minute, has he planned and perpetrated his crime—nae doubt mur- 
der,—concealed himsell for a month in empty hovels, and tombs, in towns,—in 
glens, and muirs, and woods, in the kintra,—been apprehended, for a reward 
o’ one hundred guineas, by twa red-coated sheriff's officers—imprisoned till 
he had nearly run his letters,—stood his trial frae ten in the mornin’ till twelve 
o'clock at nicht—examination o’ witnesses, the speech o’ the croon coonsel, 
and that o’ the coonsel for the panel too, and the soomin’ up o’ the Lord 
Justice Clerk, nane o’ the three shorter than twa hours,—been prayed till, 
frae day-break to breakfast, by three ministers,—O sickenin’ breakfast !—Sat’n 
in a chair on account of his gout—a lang lang time on the scaffold—and then 
aff he goes with a swing, a swirl, and a general shriek—and a’ within the space 
o’ some forty seconds o’ the time that passes in the outer air world, which we 
wauken’ creatures inhabit—but which is the true time, and which is the fause, 
it’s no for me to say, for I’m nae metaphysician ; and judge o’ time, eitherjby 
the shadows on the hill, or on the stane sun-dial, or by the short and lang 
haun’ o’ our aught-day clock. 

AMBROSE; 

Mr Hogg, it is high time this were put an end to,—my conscience accuses 
me of a great crime—and the moment Mr North awakes, I will make a clean 
bosom of it, and confess the whole. 

SHEPHERD. : 

What ! you'll peach, will you? In that case, it is just as weel to proceed to 
the last extremity. Rax me owre the carvin’ knife, and I'll guillotine 
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Shocking, shocking, Mr H mpeg 
r Fogg 
( The Seclaase ond AmsnoseE struggle violently for the possession of the car« 
ving knife,—amid cries from. the latter of “ Thieves—Robbers—F ire— 
Murder !”—~and in the struggle they fall against the chimney-piece, to 
the clash of shovel, poker, and tongs. Bronte, who has been sleeping un- 
der Noxtu’s chair, bursts out with a bull-bellow, a tiger-growl, and a 
lion-roar—and Nogtu awakes—collaring the SHgrHERD.) 
BRONTE. 
. Bow—wow—wow—wow—wow—wow— 
SHEPHERD. 

Ca’ aff your doug, Mr North,—ca’ aff your doug! He’s devoorin’ me— 

nortH. (Undisturbed from his former posture. ) 

Gentlemen, what is the meaning of all this—you seem discomposed ? James! 
engaged in the duello with Mr Ambrose? Mr Ambrose! 

(Ewvit Mz Amsnose, retrogrediens, much confused. 
SHEPHERD. 
I'll ca’ him out-I’ll ca’ him out wi’ pistols. He was the first aggregsor. 
NORTH. 

Arrange your dress, James, then sit down, and narrate to me truly these 
plusquam civilia bella. 

SHEPHERD. 

Why, ye see, sir, a gentleman in the hotel, a Russian General, I believe, 
was anxious to see you sleepin’, and to take a sketch o’ you in that predica- 
ment for the Emperor, and Mr Awmrose insisted on bringin’ him in, whether 
I would or no,—and as I know you have an antipathy against having your 
head taken aff—as niaebody can hit the face, and a’ the likenesses yet at~ 
tempted are mere caricatures—lI rose to oppose the entrance o’ the General. Mr 
Ambrose put himself into what I could not but construe a fechting attitude, 

I daursay it was only on the defensive ; we yokit, and on me tryin’ to 
hough him, we tumbled again’ the mantel-piece, and you awoke. ‘This is the 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
(Noxtx rings the bell violently, and Ma AmBrosE appears.) 
NORTH. 


Shew in the Russian General, sir. 


AMBROSE. 

The Russian General, sir! 

NORTH. 
How dare you repeat my words? I say, sir, shew in the Russian General, 
SHEPHERD. 
Haw—haw—haw—haw—bhaw—haw—haw—haw !—I’m like tospleet!—haw 
—haw—haw—haw—haw—haw! 
NORTH, (with dignity.) 

These. manners, sir, may do in Ettrick—or the Forest—where the breed of 
wild boars is not wholly extirpated—but in Edinburgh we expect-——— 
‘ SHEPHERD. 

Na—gin that be the way o’t, I maun be on my mettle too. As for your 
wutticism, sir, about the boars, it’s just perfectly contemptible, and, indeed, 
at the best, nae better than a maist meeserable pun. And as to mainners, I'll 
bet you a ten-gallon cask to a half-mutchkin, that I'll show an elder in Yar- 
row-Kirk, ony Sabbath atween this and Christmas, that shall outmainner 

i » wi a’ your high breedin’, in every thing that constitutes true na 
tural dignity—and as for female mainners, seleck the maist yelegant and fa- 
shionable leddy that you see walkin’ alang Prince’s Street, wi’ a bonnet bigger 
than a boyne, atween three and four o’ the afternoon, when the street’s like a 
stream, and gin I dinna bring frae the Forest, within a mile’s range, wi’ Mount 

the centre o’ the circle, a bare-legged lassie, wi’ hauns, aiblins, red 
and hard wi’ milkin’ the coos, wi’ naething on her head but a bit pinch-beck 
kame, that shall outmainner your city madam, till she blush black through 
the red pent on her cheeks—my name’s no James Hogg—that’s all—And 
whether you tak the wager or no, let me tell you to the face o’ you, that you're 
a damned arrogant, upsettin’, impudent fallow, and that I do not care the 
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exack o’ my theom for you, or your Magazin, or your Buchanan-Lodge, were 
ou and they worth ten thousand million times'mair than what you ever will 
ts as lang’s your name’s Christopher North ! 
Cet NORTH. Y I [‘*s 
James—you are a pretty fellow. Nothing will satisfy you, it seems, but to 
insult most grossly the old man whom you have first drowned in his sleep, 
then hanged, and, but for my guardian angel, Ambrose, would have guillo- 


tined ! 
SHEPHERD. 
What! and you were pretendin’ to be asleep a’ the while o’ the 
phical experiments ! What a horrid heepoerit! Youre really no fit company 
for plain, simple, honest folk like the like o’ me—but ‘as we've been baith to 
blame, especially you, who began it a’ by shammin’ sleep, let’s shake hauns— 
and say na¢ mair about it. Do ye ken I’m desperate hungry—and no alittle 
thrusty.—( Re-enter Mr Ambrose, in trim apparel and downcast eyes—with @ 
board of oysters.) 
NORTH. 


Bless you, James! You wheel me round in my chair to the table with quite 
a filial touch. Ay, my dear boy, take a pull at the porter, for you are in a 
violent perspiration. Pair? 


Nathing like draft ! 
ORTH. 


N 

Mr Ambrose, confine the Russian General to his chamber—and see that you 
keep him in fresh train-oil. 

[Ezit Mx Amsnose, smiling through his tears. 
NORTH. 
James, I shrewdly suspect Mr Ambrose is up to our high jinks. 
SHEPHERD. 

I really begin to jalouse he is. He was sair frichten’d at first—but I thocht 
I heard him gi’en a bit grunt o’ a lauch, a sort o’ subpress’d nicher, ahint the 
door, to the flunkies in the trance, wha had a’ flocked thegither in a croud at 
the cry o’ Fire and Murder. Hech, sirs! but the month o’ September’s the 
month after my ain heart—and worth ony ither twa in the year—comin’ upon 
you, as it does, after May, June, July, and August, wi’ its R and its Eisters 
—na, that brodd beats a —ilka shell as wide’s my loof—ilka fish like a shot~ 
star—and the tottle o’ the whole swiminfng in its ain sawt-sea liccor, aneuch 
to create an appeteet in the palate o’ yon Atomy swingin’ in Dr Munro’s class 
in the College by himsell during the lang vacation—Puir fallow! 

NORTH. 
Dear to me, James, September, because of the harvest moon——~ 
SHEPHERD. 

Haud your tongue, ye heepocrit.—The harvest moon, indeed! Did ye ever 
aince seo hie horns, or her lugs, or her een, or her mou’, or her chin, or her nose, 
or her Toot-nsamble, as the French say, during a’ that September you 

assed wi’ us at Mount-Benger the year afore last, when wee Jamie, you ken, 
ad-the mizzles ? 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

Why, James, there was a perpetual mist— 

SHEPHERD. 

Frae the toddy jug. Ye wad aye drink it het—and ‘deed I agree wi’ you 
in detestin’ a blash o’ cauld speerits and water wi’ broon sugar—aneuch to gar 
you gru, scunner, and bock—Ye wad aye drink it het, and frae gloamin’ till 
midnicht assuredly there was a mist,—but hoo could you possibly see the moon, 
ye auld sinner, through the mist, like ane o’ Ossian's ghosts; when regularly 
at sax o'clock you axed me to ripe the ribs, and shut the shutters—and——~< 

NORTH. 

I rung the bell for that bonnie lassie, the “ lass with the gowden hair,” 

to come with her brush which she brandished so prettily; and sweep in the 


i SHEPHERD. : 
I ca’d you an auld sinner-and an auld sinner ye are, my maist excellent 
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sir, though I gladly alloo there’s no a better man, for a’ that, ‘mang the eight 
hundred millions inhabiting the earth. 
NORTH. 
Sits still so trigly, James, the silken snood of my Lily of the Lea? 
‘ Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen, 
But it was na to meet Duneira’s men. 
SHEPHERD. 

The last time I saw your Lily o’ the Lea, sir, she was sittin on a stane at 
the cheek o’ the door, wi’ a mutch ower her tawty hair, a geyan dirty face, 
bauchles on, and sooklin’ twuns. 

NORTH. 
Suckling twins! O Jupiter and Leda! Castor and Pollux ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Ay, just sooklin’ twuns. But what’s there in that to gar you turn up the 

whites o’ your een? ‘Tibbie’s married. 
NORTH. 

And I devoutly trust to a man worthy of her beauty, her virtue, her inno- 
cence—her-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

The tailor carried her aff frae them a’—The flyin’ tailor o’ Ettrick, sir— 
him that can do fifteen yards, at hap, step, and loup, back and forward on 
level grun’—stood second ae Bred in the ring at Carlisle—can put the stane 
within a foot o’ Jedburgh Bell himsell, and fling the hammer neist best ower 
a’ the Border to Geordy Scougal o’ Innerleithen. 

NORTH. 

Another phantom of my imagination has melted, like a dew-drop from the 
eatth. To a tailor! 

SHEPHERD. 

Another phantom o’ my imagination has melted, like a dew-drop frae the 
earth—and a sappier eister never play’d plump intil a human stamack. 

NORTH. 

James, that is a sacrilegious parody on the expression of one of the finest 
feelings that breathes a sadness over our commen humanity. Eat your oysters 
after your own fashion—but—— 

SHEPHERD. 

O, sir! I wonder to see you, at your time o’ life, lamentin’ that a bit ferny< 
tickled kintra lassie, that used to gang atween barn and byre wi’ worsted 
huggers on, and a jacket o’ striped mankey, should hae sae far improved her 
condition within the year, as to be a sonsie gudewife, double the size she used 
to be—her wee bit prim rosy mouth, aince sae like a bud that refused to open 
out even in the sunshine, noo aye wide open as if wishing to catch flees—and 
her voice, formerly sae laigh and loun, now loud and fierce as ony ither wife 
and mither’s, scaulding the servant lass, the doug, or a tramper. 

NORTH. 

True—James—as Wordsworth says, 

*¢ Such ebb and flow must ever be, 
Then wherefore should we mourn ?” 
SHEPHERD. 

As Wordsworth says—whroo !—Nae occasion for quoting ony body but our- 
sells. We twa ken as muckle—and mair too, o’ human nature, in its various 
phawses, than a’ the Pond Poets pitten thegither. O man! Mr North, but 
my heart has often and often amaist dee’d within me, to think that a’ we love 
and long for, pine to possess, and burn to enjoy—a’ that passion maddens for 
on the midnicht pillow, in the desert day-dream—a’ that the yearning sowl 
would fain expand itself to embrace within the rainbow circle o’ its holiest 
and maist heavenly affections—a’ that speeritualeezes our human nature, till 
our very dust-formed bodies seem o’ the essence o’ licht, or flowers, or music, 
something no terrestrial, but akin to the elements o’ our native regions on the 
blue cloudless lift-—. 

NORTH. 
You touch a chord, James—You do indeed—you touch a chord— 
SHEPHERD. 
Should a’ be delusion—a glamour flung ower us by a celestial but deceitful 
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ite GN oo 8 row soon m it is me hela, Gee al to have been a fice 
tion, & 00d, a lie—a soft, sweet, bright, balmy, triumphant and 
rious lie, in place of which nature offers us in meu, during a’ the etd 
our lives, the puir, paltry, pitiful, faded, fushionless, cauld-rifed, and chit« 
tering substitute—Truth. O, sir! waes me, that by stripping ‘a’ creation, 
fauld after fauld, o’ gay, glitterin’, gorgeous and glorious apparellin’, you are 
sure at last to come to the hard naked Truth—— 
NORTH. 
Hamlet has it, James—— ‘‘ a foul congregation of vapours” — 
SHEPHERD. 

Or say rather, like a body carelessly or purposely pressin’ a full-blawn or 
budding rose atween his finger and his thoomb, scalin’ leaf after leaf, till what 
hae you in your hand at last but the bare heart o’ the flower, and you look 
down amang your feet in vain for the scattered and dissipated bloom that a 
moment afore thrust its bold beauty into the eyes of the sun, and seemed o’ 
its ain single self to be scenting the haill wilderness, then sweet wi’ its 
braes, as if the heavens had hung over mountains o’ bloomin’ heather emul 
in morning dew evaporating in mist-wreaths exhaled from earth to heaven 
in morning sacrifice ! 


NORTH. 
And Tibbie has twins ! 

SHEPHERD. 
*Deed has she, sir. Her poetry is now prose. 


NORTH. 
Gone all the light lyrical measures! all the sweet pauses transposed. The 
numerous verse of her virgin being shorn of all its rhymes so musical—a 
thousand tunes, each in its specific sweetness murmuring of a separate soul, 
blended indistinguishably into one monotony—and marriage, marriage, mar 

riage is the deadening word ! 
SHEPHERD. ; 

That’s treason, sir—treason against natur. Is the young lintie, I would ask, 
flutterin’ amang the broom, or balancin’ itsell in sportive happiness on ane 
o’ the yellow jewels, half sae bonny as the same lintie sittin’ in its nest within 
a briar-bush, wi’ its head lying sae meek and lovingly on the rim o’ the moss, 
and a’ its breast yearning wi the still deep instinctive bliss o’ maternal af- 
fection—or fleeing ten times in a minute frae briar-bush to bracken-brae, and 
frae bracken-brae to briar-bush, wi’ insects, and worms, and caterpillars, and 

ers, in her neb, to satisfy the hunger o’ a nest a’ agape wi’ yellow- 
roated young anes, and then settlin’ hersell down again, as saftly as if she 
were naething but feathers, aboon her brood in that cozie bield, although but 
a bit sillie burdie, happy as ony angel in the heaven o’ heavens? 
NORTH. 

A sweet image, James; an image that beams the light of Poetry on the 
Prose-ground of human life! But, alas! that thin golden ring lays a heavy 
weight on the hand that wears it—The finger it seriously and somewhat sadly 
decks, never again, with so lightsome touch, braids the hair above the fair 
forehead,—the gay, gladsome, tripping, dancing, and singing maiden soon 
changes into the staid, calm, douce, almost melancholy matron, whose tears 
are then sincerer than her smiles—with whom Joy seems but a transient visi< 
tor,—Grief a constant guest. 

SHEPHERD. 

And this warld, ye ken, sir, and nane kens better, was made for Grief as 
weel as for Joy. Grief and Joy, unlike as they appear in face and figure, are 
nevertheless sisters,—and by fate and destiny, their verra lives depend on ane 
and the same eternal law. Were Grief banished frae this life, Joy would soon 
dwine awa into the resemblance o’ her departed Soror—aye, her face would 
soon be whiter and mair woe-begone, and they would soon be buried, side by 
side, in ae grave. 

NORTH. 

Shake hands, my dear James. I am in bad spirits to-night, and love to listen 

to your benign philosophy. 
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’ ' SHEPHERD, 

. Lhaenae apie does Mn derths but Lhewp Rheccuneniigion, If 
I had. not, the banes o’ my father and mapas would not lie at rest in Yare 
row-kirk-yard. Philosophy, I hae nae doubt, is an excellent, a capital thi 
—and I’m sure Poetry is sae,—but the ane is but the moon, which, bricht and 
bonny though she be, is often sairly benichted, and at the best shines by a 
reflected licht,—the ither is like the stars—no useless in their beauty—God 
forbid I ever should think sic a stupid thocht—but still, after a’, no just sae 
usefu’ perhaps, in the ordinair sense 0’ utility, as they are pleasant and de< 
lichtfu to the shepherd on the hills ;—but the last, that is, Religion, she, sir, 
is like the sun, that gladdens heaven and earth, gars a’ things grow, baith for 
the profit and the pleasure o’ man, and convinces us, alike in gloom and glory, 
that the mortal senses hold a mysterious communion with the immortal a 1 
that ‘ we are greater than we seem ;”—may I be pardoned for even venturing 
to say, even here—and why not—that “‘ the things which are seen are tempo~ 
ral, but the things that are not seen are eternal.” 
NORTH. 

You may say it, James, without reproach here, over the social board—there, 
by yourself, in the wilderness—anywhere, by day or by night, on the world 
of green earth or foamy waters, on the steadfast brae or reeling deck, in calm 
or in storm, in joy or in sorrow, in life and in death. Shame on the coward 
heart that fears to utter what itself prompts! Shame on the coward ear that 
fears to hear what the heart dictates, in any time or any place, where the mood 
is blameless,—for mirth is still in sympathy with melancholy, and what, oh! 
what thoughts profound circle round the wine-cup, when it flows to the me« 
mory of one Cael of yore,—one who left us in the sunshine of youth, and 
seems to reappear like a veiled shadow across the light of the festal fire~and 
then in a moment away into oblivion ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Then you see, sir, the place o’ the bonnie young distractin’ and deceitfu’ 
creatures—for, wi’ a’ their innocence—a favourite word wi’ you, sir—they are 
deceitfu’—their places, I say, are supplied by anither flock o’ flowers—just like 
annuals after annuals—as fair and as fragrant as theirsells—and thus, amid the 

tual decay and the perpetual renovation, there is naething worth weep- 
ing for—except, indeed, when twa silly poets like us,—and ye are a poet, sir, 
though ye dinna write verses,—foregather ower a brodd and a bowl, and gie 
vent, the ane or the ither o’ us, it’s the turnin’ o’ a straw which, to mournfu’ 
heart-sinkings that maun hae an inkling o’ pleasure in them, or else they would 
be at aince repressed—and seek in a sort o’ diseased or distemper’d wilfulness, 
just as you hae been doing the noo—to look on the world in a licht that it was 
never intended we should look on it, and to people it wi’ sorrowfu’ speetres, 
instead o’ various kinds o’ gude flesh-and-blood folk, a’ gude in their degree, 
in their place, and in their time,—and if that be true, is na a’ moping contrar 
to richt reason, and them that’s Penserosos for the maist pairt—Sumphs? 

NORTH. 
** Melancholy and gentlemanlike,” you know, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s a wicked ack, sir, in a warld like ours, to pretend to sham melancholy ; 
and if a man canna contrive, by ~~ other means, to look like a gentleman, 
he had far better keep on lookin’ like a bagman. Besides being wicked, it s 
dangerous; for by pretending to be melancholy, in desperation o’ being 
thought a gentleman by ony other mair natural contrivances and endowments, 
a man comes to get himsell universally despised—contempt kills credit—then 
follows bankruptcy—and the upshot o’ the whole is suicide—jail—or Ame- 
rica. 

NORTH. 

But to be rational, and as far as possible from the poetical and the pa. 
thetic, I often shudder, James, in solitude, to think of the change, generally 
slow but often sudden, from the happiness of maidenhood, to the misery of 
the wife, especially in many of the ¢ of the lower orders of society. I 
use advisedly the words—happiness and misery. James, the whole world 
groans. I hear it groaning—though no Fine-Ear to the doleful. 
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SHEPHERD. 

There’s owre muckle truth in what you say, Mr North—and were we to 
think too intently on the dark side o’ the picture, or rather on the mony great 
big black blotches disfigurin’ the brichtest pairts o’ the fairest side o’ the mars 
ried life o’ the puir, and ignorant, and depraved, weel might we shut them in 
despair, and weep for the maist o’ woman born ! Meesery never comes to a head 
but in marriage. Yet, oh! how different might it be, without supposin ~ 
man natur’ to be altogether changed, but only what it was intended to be, in 
spite o’ original sin and corruption ! 


NORTH. 

How many hundreds of thousands of harsh husbands—nay, cruel—savage 
—fierce—drunken—furious—insane—murderous! What horrid oaths heard 
at the humble ingle—and, worse than oaths, blows and shrieks—and the prege 
nant mother of terrified children, all crouching in a corner, on her knees be 
seeching the demoniacal homicide not to kick to death the babe yet unborn-~ 
for its sake to remember the days of their courtship—and—— 


SHEPHERD. 
Whisht—whisht—whisht ! 


NORTH. ' 

Drunkenness is the cause of nine-tenths of the grief and guilt that aggra« 
vate the inevitable distresses of the poor. Dry up that horrid thirst, and the 
hearts of the wretched would sing aloud for joy. In their sober senses, it sel- 
dom happens that men, in a Christian country, are such savages. But all cure 
sed passions latent in the heart, and, seemingly at least, dead, or nonexistent, 
while that heart beats healthily in sober industry, leap up fierce and full 
grown in the power of drunkenness, making the man at once a maniac, or ra« 
ther at once converting him into a fiend. 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s nae cure for that but edication—edicatin’ o’ the people—clear the 
head and you strengthen the heart—gie thoughts, and feelings follow—lI agree 
wi’ Socrates in thinking a’ vice ignorance, and a’ virtue knowledge, takin’ a’ 
the four words in the highest sense o’ which they are cawpable. Then they 
are baith ewta wrtceovra xan pavovra cueracs. 

NORTH. 

Yet I sometimes feel myself almost compelled to agree with the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that there is something necessarily and essentially 
immoral and irreligious in the cultivation of the intelleet-——— : 

SHEPHERD. 

Na—na—na—that can never be—— 

NORTH. 

His lordship means—apart from—divorced from the cultivation of those 
feelings and principles—those great natural instincts—by which man is a mo- 
ral and religious being. The tendency of intellect not only left to itself, but 
instructed solely in its own knowledge, is averse, his Lordship holds, from the 
contemplation and the love of more holy and higher things—and—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, there he’s richt. I perfectly agree wi’ his Lordship there—and I wish 
he ken’t it—for aiblins I’m better acquainted, practically acquainted, I mean, 
then ony Archbishop’s likely to be—nae disparagement to the Episcopawlian 
church—wi’ the virtues and vices, the sins, sorrows, and sufferings, the no- 
ble thochts, and feelin’s, and acks, the every-day wark-life, the Sabbath-day 
rest-life, o’ the Puir! The first often painfu’, laborious, nay, slavish, and wi’ 
but ordinar’ satisfactions belongin’ to our lower natur ; the last, in Scotland at 
least, pleasant, cawm, and elevated in blisfu’ release, up to a mood that, alike 
in the auld grey-headed grandfather, and his bit bonnie wee oe walking 
haun’ in haun’ we him to the kirk, does indeed deserve the name o’ religion; if 
sic a thing as religion be ony where to be found atween heaven and earth. 

NORTH. 

You speak like yourself, my dear James. In their present zeal for intel- 

lectual education, many good men forget-—— 
SHEPHERD. 


Then they should be reminded, that a’ the knowledge which the puir—I 
Vor. XXIV. 3U 
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needna explain the sense in which I use the word puir—can ever acquire in 
schools, or mechanical institutions, can be nae mair than subsidiary to a far 
higher knowledge ; and that if that be neglecked, or undervalued, a’ that they 
can ever learn will either be useless or pernicious—for is nae the chief end 0’ 
man “ to fear God and keep his commandments ?” 
NORTH. 
I believe, my admirable friend, that you have said, in a few plain and sim 
le, but allow me to add, ‘beautiful and noble words—all that can possibly 
be said on this all-important subject. Put. round the jug, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Then, sir, what may be the case in England, I dinna weel ken—for I never 
was ony where in England except at the Lakes on a veesit to your frien’ the 
Professor, then only the author o’ the Isle of Pawms, and the City o’ the 
Plague ; and the folk there seemed no unlike the folk in our ain kintra, only 
they thocht ower little o’ leadin’ in corn on dry Sundays in rainy weather,— 
but in Scotland, the people are not ignorant—it is lang since they were igno~ 
rant,—and to return to what we was sayin’ about unhappy marriages, believe 
me, sir, when I say, that maist marriages—by far the maist—are happy—for 
a warld o’ new thochts, and new feelings, is unfalded within wife’s and hus- 
band’s heart—and though there will be sour or dour looks at a time—some 
flytin’-—and even wilfu’ meesery,—these are but the sughin’ wunds and the 
drivin’ cluds—and the Lift o’ Life, gin I may use the expression, is, generally 
speaking, like our ain dear, sweet, blue Scottish sky, a’ the year through, 
spring, simmer, awtumn, and wunter, pleasant baith to the ee, and to the 
sowl,—for God reigns day and nicht aboon and below, alike in dead creation, 
and in us his creatures, wha, if they serve him, shall never dee, but have im 
mortal life. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps, then, James, you think that in Scotland, what we have chiefly to 

do is to keep education right——to—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Nearly sae. Ata’ yevents, nane but ignorant sumphs wad apply to the 
people o’ Scotlan’ that vile nonsense about the “‘ March o’ Intellect,’ and so 
forth,—for our ancestors hae for generations been as wise in the best o’ a’ 
wisdom as oursells—though there has been great improvement in a’ the airts, 
and aiblins the scee-ences,—but o’ the latter I shanna for I canna speak—and 
aboon a’ things else, there has been wrought by that means a great and a be« 
neficial change in the agricultur o’ the kintra. 

NORTH. 
Yet something, 1 fear, James, may have been lost. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ay, mony a thing, that had I my ain way, shud leeve for ever. But reli- 
gion, wi’ a the cauld-rife changes in life, and manners, and customs, still 
strongly survives—and, thanks to Robert Burns—and aiblins ane or twa mair, 
there is still poetry amang our braes,—and o’ nae shepherd on our Scottish hills 
could it be truly said, in the language o’ Wordsworth :— 


A primrose on the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


For as gude a poet as Wordsworth, and in my opinion, a better too, has tauld 
us what he felt frae the sicht o’ a Mountain Daisy. 
NORTH. 

There is comfort in that creed, my dear James. I feel as if an oppressive 

weight were taken from my heart. 
SHEPHERD. 

Then that’s mair than I do—mair than you or ony ither man should say, 
after devoorin’ half a hunder eisters—and siccan eisters—to say naething 0’ a 
cnaey loaf, a quarter o’ a pund o’ butter—and the better part o’ twa pats 0’ 
porter. 
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NORTH. 
James! I have not eat a morsel, or drank a drop, since breakfast. 
SHEPHERD. 

Then, I’ve been confusioning you wi’ mysel. A’ the time that I was eook« 
in’ up the eisters frae out o’ their shells, ilka ane sappier than anither in its 
shallow pool o’ caller saut sea-water, and some o’ them takin’ a stronger sook 
than ithers to rug them out o’ their cradles,—I thocht I saw you, sir, in my 
mind’s ee, and no by my bodily organs, it would appear, doin’ the same toa 
nicety, only dashing on mair o the pepper, and mixing up mustard wi’ your 
vinegar, as if gratifying a fawse appeteet. 

NORTH. 

That cursed cholera—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I never, at ony time o’ the year, hae recourse to the cruet till after the 
lang hunder—and in September—after four months fast frae the creturs—I 
can.easily devoor them by theirsells just in their ain liccor, on till anither 
fifty—and then, to be sure, just when I’m beginning to be a wee stau’d, I 
apply first the pepper to a squad, and then, after a score or twa in that way, 
some dizzen and a half wi’ vinegar, and finish aff, like you, wi’ a wheen to 
the mustard, till the brodd’s naething but shells. 

NORTH. 

The cholera has left me so weak, that—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I dinna ken a mair perplexin’ state o’ mind to be in than to be swithering 
about a farther brodd o’ eisters, when you’ve devoor’d what at ae moment is 
felt to be sufficient, and anither moment what is felt to be very insufficient— 
feelin’ stau’d this moment, and that moment yawp as ever—noo sayin’ into 
yoursell that you'll order in the toasted cheese, and then silently swearin’ 
that you maun hae anither yokin’ at the beardies— 

NORTH. 

This last attack, James, has reduced me much—and a few more like it will 
deprive the world of a man whose poor abilities were ever devoted to her ser— 
SHEPHERD. 

I agree wi’ ye, sir, in a’ ye say about the diffeeculty o’ the dilemma. But 
during the dubiety and the swither, in comes honest Mr Awmrose, o’ his ain 
accord, wi’ the final brodd, and a body feels himsell to have been a great 
sumph for suspecking ae single moment that he wasna able for his share o’ the 
concluding Centenary o’ Noble Inventions, There’s really no end in natur to 
the eatin’ o’ eisters. 

NORTH. 

Really, James, your insensibility, your callousness to my complaints, pain« 
tully affects me, and forces me to believe that Friendship, like Love, is but an 
empty name. 

SHEPHERD. 

An empty wame! It’s your ain faut gin it’s empty—but you wadna surely be 
for eatin’ the verra shells? Oh! Mr North, but o’ a’ the men I ever knew, 
you are the most distinguished by natural and native coortesy and politeness— 
by what Cicero calls Urbanity. Tak it—tak it. For I declare, were I to tak 
it, I never could forgi’e mysell a’ my days. Tak it, sir—My dear sir, tak it. 

NORTH. 
What do you mean, James ?—What the devil can you mean? 
SHEPHERD. 

The last eister—the mainners eister—it’s but a wee ane, or it hadna been 
here. There, sir, I’ve douk’d it in an amalgamation o’ pepper, vinegar, and 
mustard, and a wee drap whiskey. Open your mouth, and tak it aff the pint 
o’ my fork—that’s a gude bairn. 

NORTH. 

I have been very ill, my dear James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud your tongue—nae sic thing. Your cheeks are no’ half that shrivelled 
they were last year; and there’s a circle o’ yeloquent blood in them baith, as 
ruddy as Robin’s breast. Your lips are no like cherries—but they were aye 
rather thin and colourless since first I kent you, and when chirted thegither-— 
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Oh! man, but they have a scornfu’, and savage, and cruel expression, that 
ought seldom to be on a face o’ clay. As for your een, there’s twenty gude 
year o’ life in their licht yet. But, Lord safe us !—dinna, I beseech you, put 
on your on for when you cock up your chin, and lie back on your chair, 
Peng keep fastenin’ your lowin’ een upon a body through the glasses, it’s mair 
than mortal man can endure—you look sae like the Deevil Incarnate. 
NORTH. 

Iam a much-injured man in the estimation of the world, James, for I am 

gentle as a sleeping child. 
SHEPHERD. 
Come, now—you're wishin’ me to flatter you—ye’re desperate fond, man, o’ 


flattery. 
NORTH. 


I admit—conft lory that I am so. It is impossible to lay it on too 
thick. All oa onan has to do to secure a acanubie ain short or 
long, in Blackwood’s Magazine, is, to call it in the body of his work, or even 
in a footnote, ‘‘ that matchless Miscellany,” “that exhaustless fund of all that 
is entertaining and instructive,” “ that miracle of Magazines,” “‘ that peerless 
Periodical,” “ that glory of Scotland,” ‘ that wonder of the world,” and so 
forth—while of ourself personally, let him merely say, “‘ Christopher, who, 
with the wisdom of a Socrates unites the wit of an Aristophanes ;’— North, 
at once the Bacon, the Swift, and the Scott of the age ;”—“‘ Christopher, whose 
universal genius and achievements, while they prove the possibility of the ex- 
istence of such a character as the Admirable Crichton, at the same time throw 
that wonderful person for ever into the shade,” and let him be the most dis- 

inguished dunce extant—even MacDermot himself on Taste and Tragedy— 
his brains shall be extolled to the skies, above moon and stars. 
SHEPHERD. 
What’n an avooal! 
NORTH. 

Why, James, are you so weak as ever to have imagined for a moment that I 
care a pin’s point for truth, in the praise or blame bestowed or inflicted on any 
mortal creature in my Magazine ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What’s that you say? can I believe my lugs! 

NORTH. 

I have been merely amusing myself for a few years back with the great 
gawky world. I hate and despise all mankind—and hitherto I have been con- 
tented with laughing at them all in my sleeve—pleasing this blockhead only 
to pain that—holding up John as a great genius, that Tom might the more 
intensely feel himself to be a dunce. The truth is, James, that I am a misan- 
thrope, and have a liking only for Cockneys. 

SHEPHERD. 

The chandaleer’s gaun to fa’ down on our heads. Eat your words, sir, eat 
your words, or—— 

NORTH. 

You would not have me lie, during the only time that, for many years, I 
have felt a desire to speak the truth? The only distinctions I acknowledge are 
intellectual ones. Moral distinctions there are none—and as for religion—it 
is all a—— 

SHEPHERD. (standing up.) 

And it’s on principles like these—boldly and unblushingly avoo’d here—in 
Mr Awmrose’s tga at the conclusion o’ the sixth brodd, on the 
evening o’ Monday the 22d o’ September, Anno Dominie aughteen hunder 
and twunty-aught, within twa hours o midnicht —that you, sir, have 
been yeditin’ a Maggisin that has gone out to the uttermost corners o’ the 
yerth, wherever civilization or uncivilization is known, deludin’ and dis« 
tracktin’ men and women folk, till it’s impossible for them to ken their right 
hand frae their left—or whether they’re standin’ on their heels or their heads 
—or what byeuk ought to be perused, and what byeuk puttin intil the bot« 
tom o’ ate we and trunks—or what awthor hissed, or what awthor hurraa’d 
—or what's flummery and what's philosophy—or what’s rant and what’s relis 
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gion—or what's monopoly and what’s free tredd—or wha’s poets or wha’s but 
Pats—or whether it’s best to be drunk, or whether it’s best to be sober a’ 
hours o’ the day and nicht—or if there should be rich church establishments 
as in England, or poor kirk ones as in Scotland—or whether the Bishop o’ 
Canterbury, wi’ twenty thousan’ a-year, is mair like a primitive Christian 
than the Minister o’ Kirkintulloch wi’ twa hunder and fifty—or if folk should 
aye be readin’ sermons or fishin’ for sawmon—r if it’s best to marry or best to 
burn—or if the national debt hangs like a millstone round the neck o’ the kintra 
or like a chain o’ blae-berries—or if the Millenium be really close at haun’— 
or the present Solar System be calculated to last to a’ eternity—or whether 
the people should be edicated up to the highest pitch o’ perfection, or pre« 
ferably to be all like trotters through the Bog o’ Allen—or whether the Go- 
vernment should subsedeeze foreign powers, or spend a’ its sillar on oursells— 
or whether the Blacks and the Catholics should be emancipawted or no afore 
the demolition o’ Priests and Obis—or whether,—God forgie us baith for the 
hypothesis,—man has a mortal or an immortal sowl—be a Phoenix—or an 
Eister ! 
NORTH. 

Precisely so, James. You have drawn my real character to a hair—and 
the character, too, of the baleful work over which I have the honour and hap- 
piness to preside. 

SHEPHERD. 

I canna sit here ony langer—and hear a’ things, visible and invisible, 
turned tapsy-turvy and tapselteery—I’m aff—I’m aff—ower to the Auld Toon, 
to tak’ toddy wi’ Christians—and no wi’ an Atheist, that would involve the 
warld in even-down Pyrrhonism—and disorder, if he could, the verra coorses 
o’ the seven Planets, and set the central Sun adrift through the sky. Gude 
nicht to ye—sir—gude nicht—Ye are the maist dangerous o’ a’ reprobates—for 
your private conduct and character is that o’ an angel, but your public that o” 
a fiend ; and the honey o’ your domestic practice can be nae antidote to the 
pushion o’ your foreign principles. I’m aff—lI’m aff. 


Enter Mr AmsBrose with a How-Towdie, and King Pepin with Potatoes 
and Ham. 


SHEPHERD—(in continuation.) 

What brought ye intil the room the noo, Mr Awmrose, wi’ a temptation sic 
as that—nae fiesh and bluid can resist ? Awa’ back to the kitchen wi’ the sa- 
voury sacrifice—or clash down the Towdie afore the Bagman in the wee clo- 
set-room, ayont the wainstcoat.—What’n a bonnie, brown, basted, buttery, 
iley, and dreepin’ breast o’ a roasted Earock ! O’ a’ the smellsI ever fan’, that 
is the maist insupportably seducin’ to the palate. It has gien me the water- 
brash. Weel, weel, Mr North, since you insist on’t, we'll resume the argu 
ment after supper. 

NORTH. 

Good-night, James.—Ambrose, deposit the Towdie, and shew Mr Hogg down 

stairs. Lord bless you, James—good night. 
SHEPHERD. (Resuming his seat.) 

Dinna say anither word, sir. Nae farther apology. I forgie you. Ye 
wasna serious. Come be cheerful—I’m soon pacified. O man, but ye cut up 
a fool wi’ incredible dexterity! There—a leg and a wing to yoursell—and a 
leg and a wing to me,—then to you the breast—for I ken ye like the breast—and 
to me the back—and I dinna dislike the back,—and then How-Towdie ! “ Fare« 
well! a long farewell to all thy fatness.” , sir! but the taties are gran’ the 
year! How ony Christian creature can prefer waxies to mealies, I never could 
conjecture. Another spoonfu’ or twa o’ the gravy. Haud—haud—what a 
deluge ! 

; NORTH. 
This, I trust, my dear Shepherd, will be a good season for the poor. 
SHEPHERD. 

Nae fear o’ that, sir. Has she ony eggs? But I forgot—the hens are no 

layin’ the noo. They're mootin’. Faith, considering ye didna eat mony o” 
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the eisters, your appetect’s no amiss, sir. Pray, sir, will ye tell me gin there 
be ony difference atween this new-fangled oriental disease, they ca’ the Cho 
lera, and the gude auld-fashion’d Scottish complent, the colic ? 
' NORTH. 
Mr Ambrose, give Mr Hogg some bread. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ye needna fash—Mr Awmrose. I tak bread at breakfast, and the after. 
noons, but never either at denner or sooper—but I’m thinkin’ a bottle a piece 
o’ Berwick’s or Giles’ strong yill "Il taste gaen weel after the porter. Tak tent in 
drawin’ the cork, that the yill doesna spoot up to the eceilin’. Bottled yill’s 
aye up in*the stirrups. The moment you pu’ out the cork—in wi’ your 
thoomb—and then decant baith bottles into the dolphin. 


NORTH. 
Above an average crop, I suppose, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Do you contribute to it, sir ? 
NORTH. 
To what? 
SHEPHERD. 


Mr Blackwood’s New Agricultural Journal, to be sure. There’s a gran’ 
openin’ the noo for sic a wark—and he’s gotten a capital Editor. ‘The subject 
is endless as the earth itsel and its productions. 

NORTH. 

I am a Monogamist. 


SHEPHERD. 
And what's that—may I ask ? 

NORTH. 
A man with one wife. Her name is—Maga. 


SHEPHERD. 

Ay—ye do richt in stickin till her. Were the ane o’ ye to die, the tither 
wad soon follow. You are lovely in your lives, and in your deaths you will 
not be divided. 

NORTH. 

She sometimes has her sulks and her tantrums,—but in spite of them all, 

our wedded life has been all one honey-moon. 
SHEPHERD. 

And then what a breedy body! A new birth every month—and sometimes 

twins. Is she never to hae dune ? 
NORTH. 

Dropping all figure or metaphor,—What do you think of Maga, the Ma- 
tron! 

SHEPHERD. 

She shud hae mair leeteratur—mair creetieshism—mair accounts 0’ books 
oO voyages and travels—mair owerhawlin’ o’ the press—mair philosophic esti- 
mates 0’ the genius o’ the age, in Poetry, Eloquence, Paintin’, Music, the Play- 
house, and the rest of the Fine Arts—mair topography and antiquities— 
aiblins, mair divinity,—and I hear folk that canna read Latin and Greek cry 
in’ out for the Classics, as they ca’ them,—Popular Essays on the Classics, 
from Homer down to modern Romaics inclusive—and I can weel believe that 
the Greeks and Romans were gran’ writers, for they were gran’ fechters, and 
the twa aye gang thegither—the Lyre and the Lance, the Pen and the Swurd. 
Noo, tell me, sir, and tell me truly, was Theocrates really as gude a pastoral 
poet as me, or Robert Burns, or Allan Ramsay, or Allan Cunningham ? 

NORTH. 

He was, James, your equal in truth, simplicity, nature ; more than your 
equal in an occasional rustic grace without a name,—superior far in the power 
and magic of a language light as air, dense as clouds, cheerful as the dedal 
earth, magnificent as the much-and-many-sounding sea ;—but he was, in va- 
riety of feelings and fancies, in depth and force of passion, in creation of cha- 
racter, in ptofusion of imagery, in invention of incident, far inferior to You 
Guiorious Four. He was indeed. 
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SHEPHERD. 

I’m glad to hear that, sir,—for the honour o’ auld Scotland. She too, then, 
is an Arcawdia. 

NORTH. 

Let Glencorse-Burn, murmuring from Habbie’s Howe through Compensation 
Pond, down into the Esk, and then to the sea,—let the Ayr and Doune, cheer- 
ing Coila with immortal music,—let the dewy, no more the dowie holms of 
Yarrow,—let the Nith, from Closeburn to Criffel, attest the truth,—let the-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

O man! but the inside o’ the back is sappy—sappy. What wi’ your sauce 
and its ain gravy, this is the maist delicious Towdie that ever foraged afore 
the fanners. Noo for the yill. I fancy there’s nae sin in dichtin ain’s gab 
wi’ the table cloth,—for I’ve forgotten my pocket-hankerchief in my big coat. 

NORTH. 

Is it not singular, James, that, though we two have each our own peculiar 
and characteristic style of eating, we have finished equal quantities in equal 
times ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I was dune lang afore you, sir,—and no to hurry you, have been sookin’ awa, 
for ten minutes, in amang the trellice-wark o’ the spine, lang after the banes 
o’ the back were as dry as horn. 

NORTH. 

And I, for a quarter of an hour, have been dallying with the merry« 
thought. 

SHEPHERD. 

I aye kent, though we sometimes seem to differ in opinion, that we are 
congenial speerits.—For gudesake, dinna drain the dolphin! 

NORTH. 
A mixture of Giles’s and Berwick—nectar worthy an ambrosial feast! 
SHEPHERD. 
It gars my een water, and my lugs crack. Noo for the toasted cheese. 
(Enter Taffy with two Welch rabbits, and exit.) 
SHEPHERD, (looking after him.) 
What droich o’ a new cretur’s that ? 
NORTH. 

A Welchman. Desirous of seeing the world, he worked his passage from 
Penrhyn to Liverpool, on board a slater—thence played the part of shoe-black 
in asteamer to Greenock and Glasgow—from Port Dundas in the West country 
to Port Hopetoun in the East, he ballad-sang himself in an unknown tongue by 
one of the canal coal-boats—and Mr Ambrose, who has a fine natural coup 
d'eil, picked him up one morning in the Vegetable Market, munching a car- 
rot, without hat, shoes, or stockings—but a lively, active, and intelligent looking 
we * you can see—and in less than a month he was the best waiter in Edin- 

urgh. 


SHEPHERD. 
What's the name o’ the cretur ? 
NORTH. 
On account of a slight limp in his left leg, which promotes rather than im- 
pedes his activity, we call him—Sir David Gam. 
SHEPHERD. 
I hae some thochts o’ keepin’ a flunky 
NORTH. 
Don’t, James. A lassie’s far better in every respect. 
SHEPHERD. 


But then, sir, a flunky in the Forest livery wad look sae genteel and fa- 
shionable—— 





NORTH. 
What is the Forest livery ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Bricht bottle green, sir, lined and turned up at the tails, lappelles, cuffs, 
and collar, wi’ oker, barred on the breast, when the single-breasted coat’s but- 
toned, wi’ zig-zag stripes o’ twisted gold lace—and the buttons o’ yellow brass, 
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few in number, but about as big’s a ted-cup cheena saucer. That's the Fo« 
rest livery, sir. - 
NORTH. 
The nether integuments ? 
SHEPHERD. 

What? the breeks? There’s nae maitter about the breeks—but, generally 
speakin’, nankeens, wi’ blue thread stockings and pumps, in summer—and 
in winter, corduroys, wi’ grey rig and fur worsteds, and quarter boots. 

NORTH. 

I do not believe Sir David would leave Picardy for any place in the world ; 
besides, James, it would not be handsome to tempt him away from Mr Am-« 
brose, by the offer of high wages—— 

; SHEPHERD. 

High wages, indeed ! The deevil a wage he should have frae me. A shute 
o’ livery—and anither of wark claes—a ride in the gig thrice a week—that’s 
to say, in the box ahint—and on the;hill the ither three days wi’ the grews— 
as muckle’s as he could eat and drink o’ meat, vegetables, and milkness, cheese 
included—plenty o’ fun in the kitchen—and what mair could the heart o’ the 
bit young Auncient Briton desire ? 

NORTH. 

I have no doubt that Sir David is laying up golden store, with a view to 
purchase an estate in his native country. Like us Scotchmen, the Welch are 
a proud and provident race. He is a boy of birth. 

SHEPHERD. 

There noo, Mr North—there’s the whole Principawlity o’ Wales lying un- 
touched for articles in the Magazine. What for is’t ca’d the Principawlity ? 
What like is’t by our ain Highlands? Is the language the same’s the Erse? 
What mean ye by the Welch Triads? Did Cadwaller, Urien, Lewellen, Mo- 
dred, and Hoel, flourish afore or after Ossian? And aboon a’, what is or ean 
be in a’ this world, what, for mercy’s sake, tell me, can be, the meanin’ o’ the 
Cymrodion at Estoffud ? 

NORTH. 

Allin good time, James—but I have hitherto been very unlucky about 
Wales. The only literary Welshman of great abilities and erudition I know, 
has been too busily occupied with the important functions of his own useful 
and honourable profession, to become a contributor to Maga—and these idle 
dogs of Oxonians and Cantabs——. 

SHEPHERD. 

What! Mr Sheward and Mr Buller ? 

NORTH. 

No—no—no. Batches of boys from Oxford and Cambridge, about to be- 
come Bachelors of Arts, settle down in Bangor and Llanwryst, and other 
pretty Welsh villages, getting themselves crammed by tutors with Greek and 
cube roots for wranglers, and senior optimes, and first classmen, and over and 
over again, during the last seven years, have the vagabonds promised to send 
me lots of leading articles—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Never trust till a contributor fourty miles aff frae Embro’. Besides, young 
lawds like them, though clever chiels, nae doubt, carryin’ aff at college gold 
medals for Greek and Latin epigrams, and English poems on the Druids, and 
so on, canna write articles gude for muckle—they canna indeed—and for years 
to come should just confine themsells to Allbums. 

NORTH. 

Albums ! James—these compendiums of wit and wisdom have become the 
greatest nuisances of all civilized society 
SHEPHERD. 

Tuts, man—what ails ye at Allbums ? 

NORTH. 

They have broken that confidence between man and woman, which, in our 
young day, used, to form the delight of an acquaintance with an amiable and 
accomplished female. In those happy times, how often have we sat in a 
bright circle.of the fair and young, and talked, and laughed, in the gaiety of 
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our careless hearts, without fear or apprehension! But now we are afraid, in 
the presence of ladies, to give utterance to any thing beyond a remark upon 
the weather. It is long since we have drilled ourselves to attribute smiles and 
whispers, and even squeezes of the hand, to their true source. We see an ale 
bum lurking in every dimple of a young maiden’s cheek, and a large folio 
common-place book, reposing its alexandrine length, in every curve of a dow- 
ager’s double chin. 
SHEPHERD. 
Tuts, man! What ails ye at Allbums? 
NORTH. 

No age is free from the infection. We go to a house in the country, where 
there are three unmarried daughters, two aunts, and a grandmother. Come 
plain not of a lack of employment on a rainy morning, in such a domicile and 
establishment as this. You may depend upon it, that the first patter of rain 
upon the window is the signal for all the vellum and morocco bound scrap- 
books to make a simultaneous rush upon the table. Forth comes the grand 
mother, and pushes an old dingy-coloured volume into your hands, and pointe 
ing out a spare leaf, between a recipe for curing corns, and a mixture for the 
hooping-cough, she begs you to fill it up—with any thing you please. 

SHEPHERD. 
Weel, weel, man—why canna you obleege the auld body ? 
NORTH. 

What right has an old woman, with silver spectacles on her long thin nose, 
to enlist any man among the awkward squad which compose her muster roll ? 
Who can derive inspiration from the boney hand, which is coaxingly laid on 

our shoulder, and trembles, not from agitation or love, but merely from the 

t attack of the rheumatism ? 

SHEPHERD. 
But young leddies hae their Allbums, too, as weel’s auld anes. 
NORTH. 

And even the young ladies, James, presume too much upon their power. Is 
there no way of getting into their books, but by writing in their albums? 
Are we to pay for smiles at the rate of so many lines a-dimple? If the fair 
creatures are anxious to shew they can read, let them discover it by the tenor 
of their conversation, and not by lon folios of quotations from books which 
every body knows ; or if they are anxious to shew that they can write, we can 
tell them they are very wrong in having any such wish. I will put it to any 
man—are not the pleasantest women of his acquaintance, those to whose hand= 
writing he is the greatest stranger? Did they not think their adored enslaver, 
who at one time was considered, when they were musing on her charms, be« 
neath some giant tree, within the forest shade, “‘ too fair to worship, too 
divine to love,”—did they not think her a little less divine, witheut being a 
bit more loveable, when they pored over, in her autograph, a long and foole 
ish extract from some dunderhead’s poems, with the points all wrong placed, 
and many of the words mis-spelt ? 

SHEPHERD. ‘ ; 

Neither points nor spellin’ ’s o’ the smallest consequence in a copy o' verses. 

NORTH. 

Think of the famous lovers of antiquity, James. Do you think Thisbe kept 
a. scrap-book, or that Pyramus slipped ‘“ Lines on 'Thisbe’s Cat” threugh the 
celebrated hole-in-the-wall? No such thing. If he had, there would have 
been as little poetry in his love as in his verses. No man could have had the 
insolence, not even a Cockney poetaster, to kill himself for love, after having 
scribbled namby-pambys in a pale-blue gilt-edged album. 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith—that’s rather a lauchable idea. 

NORTH. 

In every point of view, scrap-books are the death of love. Many a very 
sensible man can “ whisper soft nonsense in a lady’s ear,” when all the cire 
cumstances of the scene are congenial. We ourselves have frequently descend- 
ed to make ourselves merely the most agreeable man in the world, till we un- 
fortunately discovered that the bloc s who could not comprehend us when 
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we were serious, were still farther from understanding the ineffable beauty of 
our nonsense ; so that in both cases we were the sufferers. They took our 
elegant badinage for our sober and settled opinions, and laughed in the most 
accommodating manner when we delivered our real and most matured senti- 
ments. 

; SHEPHERD. 

Ye’ve run aff the coorse, sir. 

NORTH. 

Let no man despise the opinion of blockheads. In every society they form 
the majority, and are generally the most powerful and influential. Laugh not 
at their laborious disquisitions on the weather, and their wonderful discoveries 
of things which every one knows. If you offend a fool, you turn the whole 
muddy port of his composition into rancid vinegar, and not all the efforts you 
can make will abate its sourness. 

SHEPHERD. 

What the deevil are you drivin’ after noo? You're just like a horse, sir, 

that aye gangs fastest when ye turn him aff the main road. 
NORTH. 

Nobody can write with any thing like ease in a scrap-book. It is much 
more widely published, so far as you are concerned, than if it issued from Al« 
bemarle Street, or Blackwood. Every person who sees your contributions, 
knows something or other about yourself. Whereas you might publish twenty 
volumes, and not one of your immediate neighbours, except perhaps a literary 
trunk-maker, know any thing of the matter. 


SHEPHERD. 

That's a fack. 

NORTH. 

If you write a flaming panegyric on any of those fair tormentors, you are 
set down as violently in love ; and if you happen to be very warm in your 
praises, you will most probably be prosecuted for a ‘‘ breach of promise of 
marriage,” or shot dead, or lamed for life, by a brother as tall and fierce as 
ODoherty. 

SHEPHERD. 
I wad see him damn’d first, afore I wad fecht him in sic a quarrel. 
NORTH. 

In summer, when the woods are green, how delightful to wander forth, 
James, with some young blue-eyed maiden, far into the forest ; to see the sun 
glinting on the moistened leaves, while the cushat is murmuring its song of 
happiness, which seems like the indistinct hum of a heart too filled with bliss 
to express it in intelligible words ! 

SHEPHERD. 
. Ay—noo that you're aff on that topic, I may ca’ for my nichtcap. Auld 
men never tire o’ taukin’ o’ love. 
NORTH. 

Who in such a situation as this has not felt, while his affections spread 
wide over the whole human kind, that there arose a tenderer and warmer 
friendship for the pure and lovely being who was gazing so placidly on the 
clear blue heavens ; or clung closer to his side as the roaring of the distant 
linn, the sough of the waving branches, the cawing of rooks, the singing of the 
birds, and the mighty hum which pervades a vast and almost breathing forest, 
impressed a feeling of awe upon her innocent heart ! 

SHEPHERD. 
. Very innicent—nae doubt. They’re a’ innicent wi’ their tales, and yours. 
NORTH. 

In a scene like this, if one speaks at all, it is not in the same style or manner 
as in a “‘ gay and lighted hall.” There is a humbling and yet an awakening 
thrill rushes upon the heart, which might well be mistaken for religion, save 
that its influence is so transitory 





SHEPHERD. 
Say rather idolatry—eemage-worship. 
NORTH. 
And who, in such a situation, as he gazed with softened and chastened kind- 
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ness on the pale cheek of his beautiful companion, as he watched her eye wan 
der with a wild and yet admiring expression from the mighty oak that cast its 
unwieldy arms over the yawning gulf, where far down you knew by the noise 
a river was struggling in its narrow bed, as the lion roars and dashes his 
mighty strength against his cage,—who would not take her by the waist, small 
and delicate as the waist may be, and chuck her half way over the brae, if she 
turned to you, and said, ‘‘ How pretty!—You must write something on this 
in my scrap-book.” 
SHEPHERD. 
Haw—haw—haw—haw !—that’s really very enterteenin’. 
NORTH. 

It is upwards of fifteen years since we last contributed to an album ; and as 
in fifteen years we have seen the advantages of refusing to do so, we do not 
expect we shall ever do so again. We are not excited to this by a selfish wish 
for ease. We would do any thing in the world to please the whole sex—from 
the plainest and least angelic damsel that ever mended stockings and made ex. 
tracts from Nourse’s Cookery, to the bright and fascinating maid that knitted 
silk purses, and wept over Medora and Gertrude, between the intervals of 
painting fans and thumping a grand piano. But the surest way to please them 
all, is to contribute to none. If you write no method of pickling onions for 
Joan, you write no sonnet to Anna Matilda. 

SHEPHERD. 

Change the subject, sir—I hae often observed that the better a man speaks. 
on ony topic, the sooner you weary o’t. Do you ken that I rather affeck the 
company o’ blockheads ? 

NORTH. 

O the delights of dulness! real, open, downright, acknowledged stupidity ; 
where the idiot sits down on the quietest edge of the sofa, and has his great 
grey lightless eyes as entirely fixed on vacancy, as if the vision tended back« 
wards into his own skull ; where no remark is expected from him on any sub- 
ject, however simple, and where, if he happens by accident to say something 
that has a glimmering of sense, it is treasured up as a wonder, while all your 
own witticisms are considered common-place. 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s no the thing in’t I like—but 
NORTH. 

In a party composed entirely of gentlemen—how placid his countenance, 
while all the others are disputing! How calmly his eye rests on his smoking 
trencher, while others are engaged in literary, legal, or philosophical discus- 
sions! What does he care whether the Catholics obtain their claims, and hang 
the Archbishop of Canterbury with the string of his own apron! What does 
he =t about Tests and Corporations, Free Trades, Navarinos, and Don Mi- 
guels ! 





SHEPHERD. 
Wunna ye let a body speak ? 
NORTH. 
Then how different from this calm placidity of emptiness is the noisy, rest- 
less sort of inanity, which distinguishes another class of fools! In them the 
eye is perpetually wandering ; they smirk, giggle, and look as wise when a 
sensible man is speaking, as if they tried to persuade people they understood 
him. But all in vain. Look at that little man with the brown coat ; see how 
he smiles with the same idiotical simper, whatever is the subject of conversa- 
tion ; hear how he interrupts, questions, doubts, and finally, squeaks so loud 
in his reply, that he wakens all the children in the nursery up stairs, whose 
squalling rouses the lap-dog, whose yelping, when you kick it, produces 
frowns from your amiable hostess ; and, all through that empty-pated block- 
head, you walk home with your head throbbing as if it would burst, and, 
moreover, with the reputation among all your friends of a hard-hearted mon- 
ster, who kicked poor Brush, and almost broke its ribs— 
SHEPHERD. 
Wull ye no alloo a body to edge in a single sentence, sir ? 
NORTH. 


But they are more intolerable even than that. ‘They will interrupt you in 
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the most interesting ¢ete-a-tetes—will bounce into a room just when you are 
popping the question, and astonish the faltering damsel, who is blushing at 
your side, by compliments on the beauty of her complexion, al] the time you 
are anxious to put the insignificant coxcombs up the chimney. 
SHEPHERD. 
Mr North, I say, wull ye no alloo a body to pit in a single sentence ? 
NORTH. 

Puppies of this kind can sometimes sing, and woe betide their hearers ! 
They can dance, play tricks with cards, and sometimes even sew. They are 
sent messages, they are despised by the men, they are laughed at by the wo~ 
men, and every body at last agrees, that a noisy fool is not half so agreeable 
as a quiet one. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wush you was a wee mair quiet yoursell—you're ceasin’ to be yeloquent, 
an’ becomin’ loquawcious. 

NORTH. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that a fool who knows himself to be one, 
and holds his tongue, is one of the most delightful and enviable men in the 
world. . 

SHEPHERD. 
Whisht ! whisht !—What’s the great Reviews about, Mr North? 
NORTH. 
Our excellent friend, Dr Brewster, has written a very good and scientific 
paper, James, upon the recent history of astronomy, for the last Quarterly. 
SHEPHERD. 
I dinna doubt it—the Doctor’s a real clever man. 
NORTH. 

In this article the Doctor informs us of many things of which we, in our as 
tronomical ignorance, had no conception. Such as, that ourselves, the Sun, 
and Venus, and Mercurius, and the rest, are but a nebula— 

SHEPHERD. 

A nebula !—What’s a nebula ? 

NORTH. 

Never mind. That we are posting off, all of us in company, at some certain 
rate an hour, to bait at the sign of Hercules ; that stars, which we simply had 
imagined to be like the stars in the back scene of a play, stationary, (excuse 
the pun—it is in Joe Miller,) were moving about as merrily as mites in cheese 
—and that a great many, which we considered to be in a state of single bless 
edness, were in reality as double as Lucifer—the star of morning—has occa< 
sionally appeared to our matin optics, as they saluted the dawning day, dim- 
med somewhat, from intense application in this our Picardian Academus of 
Ambrose. 

SHEPHERD. 

I never could mak out how astronomers lay doon their localities in the gate 
they do, wi’ sic a Paterson-road precision, in the heavenly regions. I suspeck 
they tell great lees. But go on, sir ; there’s a pleasure in listenin’ to what ane 
does na understaun’. ; 

NORTH. 

It appears, James, that Messrs Smith and Herschel have, by a system some~ 
what similar to ours, at which we have this moment glanced, viz. by a diligent 
and unceasing use of their glasses, discovered some 380 double stars, and fixed 
finally, irrevocably, and beyond all contestation, sixteen binary systems ; or, 
if any one has a mind to be critically and impertinently exact, fourteen. 

SHEPHERD. 

But what is a binary system ? 

NORTH. 

Never mind, James. Fourteen binary systems, whereof follows a list in 
Doctor Brewster’s article, with which God forbid you should trouble yourself 
farther, James, as you have something better to do than tormenting your 
brains with ¢ Urse Majoris—s f « Bootis—and the rest of the rabble of hea 
venly rubbish ; rabble, we say, for we do not perceive one among them which 
seems to be a star of the slightest respectability. 
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SHEPHERD. ; 
Wae’s me ! I’ve entirely lost the thread o’ your discourse. Do you ken, you’ ve 
gien me a desperate headach ? 
NORTH. 


Like Socrates, James, we were busied in bringing down wisdom from hea- 
ven to earth, and drawing, by an easy and soothing process, the minds of our 
readers from the double stars of the firmament, to the double stars which will 
decorate the front of our November Number 1828—the Twin Luminaries.of 
Maga, shining harmoniously forth on the eyes of dark, benighted, wandering 
travellers, like reason to the soul. 

SHEPHERD. 

Twa numbers again! Some month o’ some year or ither, you'll be puttin’ 

out three, and if the warld stauns that, she'll staun ony thing. 
NORTH. 
We recommend all manner of persons to dismiss from their minds all cone 
siderations of 
sphere, 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and epicycle ; orb in orb ; 

Aad be warned by Adam’s advice and our own 

to know, 

That which before them on the table ae 








Is the prime wisdom—what is more is fume, 
9 3 


Or emptiness, or fond impertinence. 


1 2 3 
i. e. to say, the London, Monthly, ‘and New Monthly Magazines. 
SHEPHERD. 
Come, come, nae sneerin’ at the ither periodicals, They’re a verra gude. 
NORTH. 

They are—and ‘the London is amazingly improved under its present able 
management. Here then we are, revolving not round one another in periods 
varying from 51 to 1200 years, but round the public in one steady period of 
thirty days; not through idle space, cheerless and uncheered, as far as huma- 
nity is concerned, but among millions of our countrymen, filling them with 
joy, and mirth, and gladness, and Toryism ; never stationary, never retrograde, 
but always direct ; never minus always plus-— 

SHEPHERD. 

O man! but you appear to me to be keepin’ up the metaphor wi’ great 
power and skill, like a man playin’ by himsell at battledore and shuttlecock, 
wha may gie ower whene’er he likes without losin’ the game. 

NORTH. 

Our shine never dimmed by occultation or obscuration, but ever brilliant, 
fixed, and untwinkling ; never of aspect malign, (except to the Whigs, in 
whose horoscope our influence was worse than that of Saturn,) but always be 
nignant and friendly—always the lodestar. 

SHEPHERD. 

,Your vice, Mr North, is soun’ soundin’ in my lugs like a far-aff watere 

NORTH. 

The Cynosure of church and king, on whom, with joyful eye, the’ triéd 
friends of both delight to look, with a glance as keen and discriminating, ‘as 
ever Dr Brinkley, the Bishop of Cloyne, first of astronomers and worthiest of 
men, ever turned upon Gamma Draconis, when in quest of its parallax. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m thinkin’ I was drappin’ asleep the noo, and tumblin’ ower’a precipice. 
I howp I did na yawn nane? 

NORTH. 

Yawn, James !—yes, that you did, like a chasm in a treatise on the pictu- 
resque. This may seem the language of eulogium—it is that of truth. We a | 
peal to that great mathematician whom we have named, and who is‘this mo 
ment occupied in studying our pages in the calm retirement of the Episeos 
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dwelling of St Colman ; we appeal to Dr Pond, Dr Brewster, Mr Herschel}, 
‘Whewell, Mr Smith, Mr Rigaud, Mr Powell, and the late Messrs Vince 
and Woodhouse, (is the latter dead ?) the invisible Dr Blair of the University 
of Edinburgh, and the inaudible Dr Cowper of the west country, and any other 
person who has made the movements of heavenly bodies the study of his life. 
SHEPHERD. 
What is it that you appeal to them about—may I respectfully ask you, 
sir? 
NORTH. 
Why, James, upon my honour I forget—let it be any thing whatever. 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh aye! I see how it is. The toddy’s beginnin’ to tell. The memory first 
gangs, and then the judgment. 

NORTH. 

We are frequently asked what is the reason why we publish double Num- 
bers, as we sometimes do. The answer is in one word—Necessity. With that 
plea we excuse the devilish deeds of our groaning presses. What can we do? 
In the space of eight sheets it is physically impossible to squeeze the matter of 
sixteen. Inexorable, and occasionally even fierce, in the rejection of articles, 
as we are, it is still out of our power to keep down the ever-growing pile of 
excellent matter, which swells behind our editorial chair. We use all the me- 
thods recommended by old Anchises in Virgil,— 

** Alia panduntur inanes, 
Suspensa ad ventos ; aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igne.” 


Which may be thus literally translated— 


Some from our attic window, perch’d on high, 

Borne on Auld Reekie’s winds, are sent to fly— 
Some, hurl‘d indignant by the hand of North, 

Dive to the bottom of the Frith of Forth— 

While o'er the rest impends a fiery fate,— 

The cook’s devouring flames, the terrors of the grate. 


SHEPHERD. 

That’s smooth versification, sir. 

NORTH. 

Yet with all these methods, and others, which we deem it unnecessary to 
mention, we cannot succeed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir chiel !—I was sorry to hear o’ the death o’ the head Incremawtor. 
What for did he no insure his life? 

NORTH. 

There are articles which it were sin—mortal sin—to destroy ; and for these, 
how are we to manage, but by establishing a Supplemental Number? It is 
our sole remaining resource, and happy are we to say, it has always been pa- 
latable to both public and publisher. We never heard a complaint against it, 
but one from an Irish gentleman living in Nassau street, Dubiin, that it puz- 
zled him extremely when we published a double Number, for he never could 

istinguish which was the Magazine, and which the Supplement. Both of 
them, said he, are so first-rate, that there is no knowing which is to play se- 
cond fiddle to the other. 
SHEPHERD. 

The first time a dooble Number appeared, ma copies were broght in by the 
lass as usual in a brown paper parshel, weel waxed and twined—and directed, 
James Hogg, Esq. Mount Benger. I tore’t open—and thinks I, am I fou? 
When a body’s in that state, you ken, sir, you can dispel the delusion o’ 
dooble vision 0’ ony particular object, like a tome or a tummler, by takin’ hard 
haud o’t in your haun’, like grim death, and thus garrin’ yoursel confess that 
it’s in the singular number. You've often dune that, sir, I’m sure. But on 
that occasion | held a number in ilka haun’—and I cried to the lass, who had 
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gaen ben the trance, “ Tibbie, is’t “ere a byeuk, wi’ a man’s face on’t, in your 
master’s richt haun’ and likewise in his left ?” Tibby. answered in the affirma- 
tive, and I grew convinced that there was bona feedy a dooble Number. 
NORTH. 
Coudn’t you have look’d at the leading articles, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

I thocht o’ doin’ that—but suppose the ane had begun wi’ a Hore Germanice 
XXIV., and the other wi’ a Hore Italice XIV., hoo the deevil could ever I 
have come to ony satisfactory and permanent conclusion as to their being only 
ae Magazine or twa ? 

NORTH. 

James, why were you not at the magnificent dinner given to that best of 
Highland gentlemen and soldiers, General David Stewart of Garth, on his ap- 
pointment to the government of St Lucie? 

SHEPHERD. 
What for was ye no there yoursel’? But ca’ him Garth. 
NORTH. 
I was confined to bed, and in vain attempted to put on the tartans. 
SHEPHERD. 

I set out in the gig, but got laired—for the Lammas floods were down— 
and the gig was na got out till the road had subsided. Sad and sorry was I 
no to be present to shew my regard and respect for my distinguished friend, 
about to take farewell for a time o’ his native land. I had written twa songs 
for the occasion. The ane on Garth himsel’ I’ll sing anither time.—But here’s 
the ane ca’d the “ Stuarts o’ Appin.” — 


I sno of a land that was famous of yore, 
The land of Green Appin, the ward of the flood, 
Where every grey cairn that broods over the shore, 
Marks grave of the royal, the valiant, or good. 
The land where the strains of grey Ossian were framed,— 
The land of fair Selma, and reign of Fingal,— 
And late of a race, that with tears must be named, 
The noble CLan Stuart, the bravest of all. 
Oh-hon, an Rei! and the Stuarts of Appin! 
The gallant, devoted, old Stuarts of Appin! 
Their glory is o'er, 
For the clan is no more, 
And the Sassenach sings on the hills of green Appin. 


In spite of the Campbells, their might and renown, 
And all the proud files of Glenorchy and Lorn, 
While one of the Stuarts held claim on the crown, 
His banner full boldly by Appin was borne. 
And ne’er fell the Campbells in check or trepan, 
In all their Whig efforts their power to renew, 
But still on the Sruarrs of Appin they ran, 
To wreak their proud wrath on the brave and the few. 
Oh-hon, an Rei! and the Sruarrts of Appin, &c. 


In the year of the Graham, while in oceans of blood 
The fields of the Campbells were gallantly flowing,— 
It was then that the Stuarts the foremost still stood, 
And paid back a share of the debt they were owing. 
O proud Inverlochy ! O day of renown! 
Since first the sun rose o'er the peaks of Cruachin, 
Was ne’er such an host by such valour o’erthrown, 
Was ne’er such a day for the Stuarts of Appin! 
Oh-hon, an Rei, and the Stuarts of Appin, &c. 


And ne’er for the crown of the Stuarts was fought 
One battle on vale, or on mountain deer-trodden, 

But dearly to Appin the glory was bought, 

And dearest of all on the field of Culloden! 
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Lament, O Glen-creran, Glen-duror, Ardshiel, 
High offspring of heroes, who conquer’d were never, 
For the deeds of your fathers no bard shall reveal, 
And the bold clan of Stuart must perish for ever. 
Oh-hon, an Rei! and the Sruarts of Appin, &e. 


Clan-Chattan is broken, the Seaforth bends low, 
The sun of Clan-Ranald is sinking in labour ; 
Glenco, and Clan-Donnachie, where are they now ? 
And where is bold Keppoch, the loved of Lochaber ; 
All gone with the house they supported !—laid low, 
While dogs of the south their bold life-blood were lapping, 
Trod down by a proud and a merciless foe, 
The brave are all gone with the Stuarts of Appin ! 
Oh-hon, an Rei! and theSruarts of Appin, &c. 


They are gone! They are gone! The redoubted, the brave! 
The sea-breezes lone o’er their relics are sighing, 
Dark weeds of oblivion shroud many a grave, 
Where the unconquered foes of the Campbell are lying.— 
But, long as the grey hairs wave over this brow, 
And earthly emotions my spirit are wrapping, 
My old heart with tides of regret shall o’erflow, 
And bleed for the fall of the Sruarrs of Appin, 
Oh-hon, an Rei! and the Stuarts of Appin ! 
The gallant, devoted, old Stuarts of Appin! 
Their glory is o’er, 
For their star is no more, 
And the green grass waves over the heroes of Appin ! 


( The whole tenement rings with acclamation. ) 
SHEPHERD. 
What’s that? What’s that? 
AMBROSE. (Entering much agitated.) 

The Festal Hall, Mr North, is filled with the Canongate Kilwinning—we 
have five supper parties in the Parlours—and the whole insist on either send- 
ing deputations, or coming bodily 

SHEPHERD. 

Fling open the faulding doors, Awmrose—and that ither door commandin’ 
a vista o’ the lang trans 

(The wide folding-doors fly open—and the Festal Hall is seen illuminated 

through all its lofty length, with its gas-chandeliers—and crammed with 
the Brethren of the Canongate Kilwinning Lodge, in gorgeous apparel. The 
side-door also is unfolded, and the lobby, far as the eye can reach, is seen 
crowded with crowned heads. There is a deep silence for a moment 
—and as Mr North and Hogg rise and bow, the thunder of applause is 
like the splitting of an ice-berg.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Noo’s the time for a toast, Mr North. Tak them in the fit, and astonish 
their weak minds wi’ a speech. 

NorTH. (Raising his right arm in sign of silence, amidst prodigious 
applause. ) 








GENTLEMEN, 

On rising to propose, with all the honours, The Duke of Wellington and 
his Majesty’s Ministers, ( Thunders of applause, —it will scarcely be expected 
that I can, at this late hour of the night, take more than a very general and 
sweeping survey of the principles that now guide the foreign and domestic 
policy of what, I fear not, will prove itself to be the wisest and strongest go- 
vernment with which Great Britain was ever blessed, by a gracious and be- 
nignant Providence. (Loud cries of Hear, hear, hear.) Thank Heaven, it isa 
fixed and a permanent government. Ministers were becoming as fickle and 
variable a race as women—either as young or old women—(/auvghier)—and 
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though at first wonderfully thankful, they in general contrived tp get into the 
sulks before the expiration of the honey-moon. (loud laughter.) Why really, 
tlemen, there was much to admire in the picturesque—the fantastic com- 
inations into which the cloudland of administration was being pe y 
thrown by every gale that chanced to blow from north or south—the chief 
shape in the airy pageant being sometimes like a whale, sometimes like a ca« 
mel, and sometimes like a weasel. (Loud laughter.) But the whole unsubstan-« 
tial fabric of mist and vapour is swept away—and we have once more a clear 
view of the bold, bright, blue sky. ( Hear, hear, hear.) Why, even had the 
men and the measures themselves been good, there had been something luck 
less and portentous in this perpetual yoy on scenery and actors—but 
were all very bad, or indifferently so—and, thank Heaven, before the bung 
performance could be brought to anything like a catastrophe, the curtain 
dropped ; and pray, whether, think ye, was it the more likely to have proved 
a tragedy or a farce? (much laughter)—I said, Gentlemen, that those free 
uent changes were bad as changes—and they were worse on this account, 
that they were always changes approximating the Government nearer and 
nearer to what the country hates, despises, and distrusts— Whiggery —( Loud 
cheers)—Gentlemen, only suppose for a moment a change in the management 
of the Editorship of Blackwood’s Magazine—(No, no, no, no, we cannot 
suppose it—no, no, no)—Suppose Tickler edited Maga in spring,—( Loud 
cheers) —Mr Hogg in summer—(Immense cheering and laughter )—Mordecai 
Mullion in autumn—{ Laughter) and in winter, Ensign and Adjutant Mor- 
gan O’Doherty, the Standard-bearer—( Tremendous applause, and shouts of 
laughter)—High as one and all of these eminent individuals stand, both as 
public and private characters in the estimation of the world, and most de 
servedly so—( Hear, hear)—I put it boldly to your consciences, and on 
consciences you will reply—would, could Maca have been the Maca she as 
has been, is, and ever will be, under the Prime-Ministership—the First Lord 
of the Treasury-ship, of the very humble person who now addresses you— Old 
Christopher North >—( Never, never, never—hurra—hurra—hurra—Enthusi« 
astic cheers for many minutes) —But, Gentlemen, suppose me dead—{ No, ao, 
nO, Never, never, never, never—hurra—hurra—hurrd, North's immortal—hurra) 
and that Maga, by one of those wonderful changes in human affairs that 
sometimes startle the eye of wisdom, and make virtue hang her a 
pose that the administration of Maga had fallen into the hands, or rather 
paws of the Cockneys—( Enormous guffaws )—that Leigh Hunt had been ap« 
pointed Prime Minister—( Continued cachination)—Hazlitt, Home Secretary 
—(Much derision)—and ‘Timms elevated to the War-Department—(Convul= 
sions of laughter).—Gentlemen, the base Faction whom we have finally put 
down, might have been forgiven much, had they loved their country—even 
as slaves love the soil. But the passion of patriotism is too nearly akin to 
virtue, ever to find a place in the bosoms of the degenerate. They strove, as 
if they had been ungrateful aliens, in vain legitimized on the sacred soil of 
Albion, to shear her crown of glory of all its beams—( Hear, hear, hear).— 
True, they had a few watchwords which their unhallowed lips profaned— 
Hampden and Sydney, for example,—names that lost all their grandeur, when 
ised by the drivellings of drunken demagogues,—( T'remendous applause) 
—who, on concluding their orations, in their zeal against corruption, fi 
to pay their bill, and, by their love of liberty, were eventually laid by 
heels in jail—(Zmmense laughter.) —Gentlemen, Let me come to the point at 
once. The great question is, Peace or War? Yes, say a thousand 
—Peace—because you can’t help it. The Viscount Chateaubriand in his 
Journal des Debats—the fat old editer of the Courier Francais—Cobbett— 
Hunt—the Philadelphia Quarterly—Shiel—Connel—Lawless—many others 
in all shapes, and sizes, loudly exclaim,—You must have peace. You are 
broken by your debt—you can’t fire a gun. ‘There are the Irish Papiste— 
there are the Luddites (this was Chateaubriand’s crotchet)—there are the 
one-pound notes—there is every thing in the world! (Hear, hear, hear, 
that's a capital expression.) Fight you can’t—you are dead. Yow are “ ef- 
faced in the universe,” says the Viscount. “ Bless us,” says a.man of a 
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very superior order of talent to Chateaubriand, namely Cobbett, “how pa- 
cific and gentle we are become in these days! We want the lion to lie down 
with the lamb. Having the greatest Captain of the age at the head of us, 
and having a most thundering standing army in the midst of profound 
peace, we, quite in the Quaker style, are wholly employed in producing 
— and quietness among all the nations on the earth. Not content with 
ving peace for ourselves, and letting the rest of the world do what it likes, 
we must needs make all other nations, or, at least, pray them to do it, live 
in peace and in brotherly love. This is a new tone, and this is a new 
office for England. It is very amiable ; and it is amongst those good effects 
which poverty produces wherever it exists.” (Capital ! Cobbett’s often capital.) 
And so Old England is beaten! Well! we are sorry for it—for it was a good 
fighting sort of country once upon a time. We remember the day when 
it had a name for holding out cold iron ; and looking on, if we have seen— 


—— that glory fade, 
That honour perish, and that fame decay, 


there is no use of talking about it any further—we have seen a sorry sight. 
(Devil the fears—hurraw—hurraw—hurraw). Cheer up! old Queen of the 
Waters! cheer up! We cannot fight, it seems. Have we fewer hands, or 
weaker thews and sinews, or colder hearts—is the breed of the men of Cressy, 
and Poictiers, and Agincourt, and Blenheim, and Ramilies, Oudenarde, and 
Malplaquet, Alexandria, Talavera, and Salamanca, Vittoria and Toulouse, and 
Waterloo—to say nothing of the Armada, La Hogue, the West Indies, (Rod- 
ney) the Ist of June, Camperdown, St Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen, and 
Trafalgar, with ten thousand other battles and sieges by sea and land, which, 
in other histories, would have filled the trump of fame, as fitting passports to 
immortality for all concerned in them, and as crowns of eternal glory for the 
nation, whose annals they illuminated—( Loud and enthusiastic cries of Hear— 
hear—hear) Is that breed of men extinct? Nobody will say it. Is the spirit 
departed from among us, which won France in the days of chivalry, which 
smote to the ground the power of Spain, in the times of the commencement 
of modern civilization (No, it lives,and will live for ever)—which has spread 
the dominions of Japhet unto the tents of Shem, and seated a company of 
foreign merchants upon the throne of the Tamerlanes and the Gengises— 
( Beautifu’ oriental imagery— Hear—hear—hear)—which fought single handed 
against almost the whole world in arms, and came forth jubilant in victory 
from the gigantic contests in our own days—is the spirit that has made one of 
the smallest of nations mistress of all the waves of the sea, wheresoever they 
roll from North and South—is that spirit dead ? (Na—-na—na—its an immortal 
speerit.) Let any body say so, and we shall “ call the tailor, loon.” ( Tiler, tiler, 
tiler—snip, snip, snip.) A tailor must he be—(he maun be sae)—and a most de- 

nerate tailor—(hear—hear—hear)—a stercoraceous fawner upon the foreman 
—(loud laughter)—who never could screw his courage to the desperation of 
dreaming that he could be a man. ( Here the house was convulsed for several mi- 
nutes.) No—nobody says this. General Foy, in his Posthumous Work, James 
—Gentlemen—Mr Speaker—in which he endeavours to depreciate the English 
soldier as much as he can, is obliged in spite of himself to stop in his career of 
cursing, and to bless altogether. As for our sailors, he gives up any attempt 
to — their valour—he coolly dismisses them as ‘‘ sea-wolves roaming 
over the ocean,” with whom contest is so hopeless as to be almost impertinent. 
But a band there was, the Invincible Soldiers of La Belle France—there was 
the Old Guard, which, as Cambronne said, as he was sneaking away in custody 
of a corporal, “‘ may die, but not surrender ;” and with them, competition on 
the part of the modern Vikinger, was held to be equally absurd. In Spain, 
however, he remarks, the French officers observed that it was much easier to 
laugh at English armies in their casernes of Paris, than to stand before them in 
the fields of the Peninsula ;—( Hear, hear )—and, adds the General, with much 
naiveté, “ it does not require much discrimination to find out that the same 
courage, constancy, discipline, and coolness, which obtained for them victo- 
ries at sea, would be equally available if properly conducted on land.” Yet, 
before Waterloo, the French Peninsular officers comforted themselves with 
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the reflection, that the Emperor had not yet been opposed—excepting at Acre, 
which was judiciously forgotten—to the English troops—that the Old Guard 
had never been looked upon in all the grimness of gasconade ;—(/aughter )— 
and “ wait,” said they, “ till then.” Well! the time came at last, of this 
much-wished for consummation. There was the Emperor—there was the 
Guard—there was the flower of France—there was Ney—and Murat, and the 
other thunderbolts of war, fighting for their lives, their honours, their fame, 
with all the desperation of men who knew that victory was glory and for- 
tune, and that defeat was total ruin—And what was the result?—(Ay, 
what was the result !)—Foy, and other writers of his school, filled with mean 
jealousy against the great and glorious General that prostrated their idol, a 
meanness of which Buonaparte himself, to his disgrace, was guilty, say all that 
they can to depreciate the Duke of Wellington. (Scornful laughter.) They 
employ all the petty and contemptible sophistry with which the discomfited 
have always consoled themselves, to decry the military skill of a general who 
never knew what it was to be defeated ; and some of them go so far as to say, 
with countenances of triple brass, that the French had actually won the vic- 
tory, and that the English were beaten some half-dozen times in the course of 
the day. If we ask them, why, if beaten, were they not driven off the ground ? 
why did not your victorious legions hound them over the field in bloody 
chase? It would have been a new sight to have seen the backs of an English 
battalion. (Cheers.) Foy will give the answer. ‘‘ There they stood,” says he, 
“ there they stood, the IMMOVABLE BATTALIONS, as if they were rooted to the 
ground.” Ay, there they stood, indeed— 
No thought of flight, 

None of retreat—no unbecoming sound 

That argued fear— 
until the moment came, when, responsive to the long-panted-for signal, “ Up, 
Guards, and at them,” they rushed forward to the annihilation of the army 
which had beaten them, according to all the laws of war—(loud cheers)—laws 
which, it seems, they could not comprehend. Long may such stupidity charac« 
terise the soldiers of England !—( Shouts of laughter)—Long may she be able, 
when necessity requires, to send forth into the field, the immovable battalions 
which cannot be persuaded of defeat—a word that could not make its appearance 
in their vocab .— (Continued applause)—James, Gentlemen, Mr S 
—I may be musinded here, that nobody is doubting the valour, &c. &c. &c. of 
the Bristish army and navy, and that the only difficulty in the case, is the money. 
How can you go to war, when your National debt is 800,000,000 of pounds, 
to say nothing of shillings and pence,—and your annual taxes fifty or sixty 
millions, as depicted in a standing column of the Quarterly Review, some 
Numbers ago? To carry on a war, you must either borrow money or increase 
your taxation, before you propose to do either >—O curve in terram anime ! 
Is this pitiful penny policy to tie down the giant of England with its Lillipu- 
tian bondage.—( Laughter )}—We agree with those who desire that the burdens 
laid upon the country should be as light as is consistent with its security and 
honour,—but not one farthing lighter. When its security and honour de~ 
maid it, we are prepared to lay on, and “ cursed be he who first cries, Hold, 
—Enough.”—( Hear, hear, hear,)—We have no patience with those who tell 
us, that the resources of the country would not enable us to support double 
the taxation that they do-at present, provided circumstances required it.— 
(Eh? eh? eh? hoo’s that?)—Is there any one who does not perceive, 
that we could more easily bear the re-imposition of the Income-tax, (J hae nae 
objection to the Income-tax,) or some other one less obnoxious in its mode of 
collection, than we were at the time of its greatest pressure? And is there 
any man acquainted with the manner in which we should go to war now, 
who will not agree with us when we say, that that sum would be amply suf- 
ficient to carry us through any contest in which there is the slightest chance 
of our being engaged? He who will be hardy enough to say so, does not 
know how far 13 or 14 millions of money expended on ourselves—( Hear, hear, 
hear)—not in subsidies, the day of which is, thank Heaven! gone by—(hear) 
not in broken and detached expeditions ; but in the maintenance of one or 
two great fleets and armies,—not in distant and expensive struggles about co« 
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lonies ; but in E itself, at the head-quarters, in the very penetralia of 
any enemy who should be hardy enough to make it necessary fer us to assault 
him,—not, in short, in the fribble school of the timid and cautious generals 
of the early days of the Antijacobin war, who suffered themselves to be fright- 
ened into the belief that we could not oppose the great continental powers in . . 
the field, but that we should be satisfied to play second fiddle to nations who 
took our money when it served their purposes, and deserted our side when 
they had been saturated with our guineas. No. The Wellington school has 
put an end to that—( Loud cries of Hear, hear, hear, from the whole House)— 
and if we must t, a short clause of three or four lines in a money-bill 
would in three months put us in possession of the sinews of war.—{ Hear, hear.) 
If we wished to borrow money—O Pluto! God of the Stock Exchange— 
wouldst thou not open thy bags, and let loose the imprisoned angels on the 
faith of the flag of Gid England ?—( Loud cries of Hear—hear—interrupted with 
laughter.) —W hen Gregor Macgregor, Cacique of Poyais, when Simon Boli- 
var, Lord Protector of Colombia, when King Ferdinand of Spain, who, like 
his great predecessor, Esquire South (See Arbuthnot’s John Bull,) though rich 
in plate has no breeches, when Senor Thieftado, or whatever else his name is, 
from Mexico, mm when Don.Pedro, importer of raw Irishmen, of Bra« 
zil, (Continued daughter) when, to make short work of it, Parthians, and Medes, 
and Elamites, the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappado~ 
cia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphilia, in Egypt and in the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and 
Arabians, have been borrowing money from us, (Convulsions of laughter) when 
in ten years we have lent these lads more than a hundred millions of money— 
is it to be believed, that the only person who should be refused when he asked, 
would be King George the Fourth, if he were to show his noble countenance 
among the Jews and Gentiles of Cornhill >—( T’hunderous cheers from all parts 
of the house)—that would be a hard case indeed—( Laughter).—But of London 
it may be said, as of the great maritime cities of old, that her merchants are 
princes—they do not belong to. the Mammonites, “‘ who, dead to glory, only 
burn for gold.” —( Hear, hear, hear)—Though they, and their sons, and their 
servants, go out in ships to the uttermost parts of the earth,—distant far, their 
eyes are still dazzled into tears by the dream of the white cliffs of Albion— 
(Hear, hear, hear)—to their hearts, their native isle is the fairest gem set in 
all the sea ; and were their King in jeopardy, they would pour the wealth of 
the world at his feet, till fleets and armies were seen on all our seas and shores, 
in service of Him, the highest-minded of all the House of Brunswick, who ne- 
ver has forgotten the principles that seated his family on the throne of these un- 
conquered and unconquerable kingdoms.—(Peals of thunder absolutely ters 
rible.) 

(Fer a few moments there reigns a dead silence—then another peal of thun- 
der rolls in tumultuous echoes up and down all the streets and squares 
of the city, till, as if reverberated from the Castle, it dies over Arthur's 
Seat among the stars.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Lift him up gently, lift him up gently—and for Heaven's sake, tak care o’ 

the gouty foot. 

( The Master of the Canonyate Kilwinning—Senior and Junior Wardens—two 
Highland Chieftains in full garb—and the Russian General—bear Mr 
Nortu ond in triumph on their shoulders, and the Procession disappears. ) 











